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a new phase; the first number of THe NEw 

STATESMAN AND Nation will appear on Febru- 
ary 28th. But the change of form does not betoken a 
change of policy. Founded eighteen years ago by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb and a group of fellow 
Fabians, THe New STATESMAN under the editorship of 
Mr. Clifford Sharp quickly took its place in the first rank 
of the «weekly reviews. It was not, and never has been, 
the property of any party, nor the slave of any dogma. 
It has opposed reaction and stagnation, and advocated 
political, social and industrial reforms on the lines of 
constructive Socialism. The Nation, on its side, has had 
a distinguished history, and has won and maintained a 
wide reputation for its vigorous Radicalism. The union 
of these two forces will result in an enlarged paper, 
which, as an independent journal of the Left, will 
include the best-known features and carry on the high 


traditions of both its predecessors. 
* * 


o?- this issue THE New STATESMAN will enter on 


* 

The storm over Spain has been stilled, for the moment 
at least, by the formation of a Cabinet of monarchists— 
soldiers, sailors and political veterans. The crisis began 
last week, when Count Romanones and other party 
leaders suddenly came into line with the Republicans 
and Socialists. They demanded the calling not of the 
ordinary Cortes but of a Constituent Assembly, which 
would pretty certainly clip the roval prerogatives, and 
might send Don Alfonso over the Pyrenees. The King, 
With his back against the wall, behaved with his usual 
sangfroid and astuteness. He conferred with every- 


body who was anybody, and eventually called in Senior 
Sanchez Guerra. This aged Conservative is a strong 
monarchist, but an inveterate adversary of Alfonso, 
whom only a few months ago he declared to be unfit to 
reign. Senor Guerra made desperate efforts to form a 
ministry ; he even went to the gaol in Madrid and invited 
the assistance of the Republican and Socialist leaders 
who are immured there. They refused, but a Cabinet 
was scratched up, only to be rejected by the King. 
Then, when the deadlock seemed complete, the Mon- 
archist chiefs agreed to serve in a coalition ministry 
under the late dictator, General Berenguer, or anyone 
else the King might choose. He chose Admiral Aznar, 
Captain-General of the Navy, a respectable personage, 
loyal to the monarchy, who was Minister of Marine 
before Primo de Rivera’s coup, but has no pretensions 
to being a politician. 

* 


* * 


Admiral Aznar, therefore, is the puppet head of 
a Government which includes General Berenguer, 
Count Romanones and the Marquis de Alhucemas, the 
Duke of Maura and Count Bugallal. These are Liberals 
and Conservatives of the “‘ old gang,”’ constitutionalists 
and monarchists, and the new Government’s job— 
which is not likely to be an easy one—is to calm the 
country and buttress the throne. It will hold the 
elections and will, it seems, have constituent Cortes, 
but of a ‘** limited character ’’—that is to say, there 
will be no attempt to encroach seriously on the royal 
privileges. Whether this defence of absolutism will 
succeed remains to be seen. The Spanish people are 
notoriously apathetic; but the political and economic 
shocks of recent years have stirred them. The Repub- 
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lican and Socialist movements have made headway ; 
Alfonso’s popularity (which has never been so immense 
as the English newspapers would have us believe) is 
at a low ebb. He can count on clerical support, and 
that means a good deal in the country districts. The 
Army is doubtful. His chief hope lies in keeping 
alive the divisions among his opponents. But to do 
that without abandoning any of his autocratic powers 
he will require all his native cunning as well as all the 
support he can get from his mélange of a ministry— 
and a good bit of luck into the bargain. 


- * * 


Mr. Gandhi’s conversations with Lord Irwin con- 
tinue, and though they are reported to have reached a 
** delicate stage,’’ good hope is felt about their results. 
Other important Congress leaders are now in Delhi 
conferring with the Mahatma, and certain of the 
Princes, or their representatives, as well as prominent 
moderates like Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Sastri, 
are also at hand. All this looks well; and what looks 
even better, though it is of course not so patent, is the 
defection of adherents of the Congress Party, who are 
realising the folly of guerre & outrance. The freedom 
of India cannot be won simply by peasants under the 
leadership of ascetics and fanatics, whatever their 
sincerity and heroism, and as the business men in the 
Congress turn their eyes from the shadow to the sub- 
stance, the Round Table proposals become more 
acceptable. Boycotts and civil disobedience are still 
going on, but there is less heart in them than there was. 
The damage they inflict on Indian as well as on British 
interests are seen more clearly, and the chances of a 
truce, that may presently be a peace, are talked of even 
by Congress journalists. 

* * * 


Slowly, but with persistent momentum, the States of 
Central Europe are moving towards a form of co-opera- 
tion, which for want of a better name may be called 
** Central European preferences.’””’ The movement 
began last year with a meeting of the Little Entente, 
and crystallised itself at the Warsaw Conference in the 
autumn of 1930. At this Conference Poland, Roumania, 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Latvia 
and Esthonia formulated a demand for the introduction 
of a preferential system for the exchange of goods be- 
tween the agricultural States of Central Europe and the 
industrial States of Western Europe as the sole means 
of relieving the present distress of the farmers. The 
resolutions of the conference, which are directed mainly 
against North and South American exports to Europe, 
have been forwarded to Geneva—where, admittedly, 
they have met with considerable opposition. Many of 
the so-called industrial States have made it clear that 
they cannot agree to such a suggestion, partly because 
of their own agricultural interests and partly because of 
their trade with the grain-producing nations overseas. 
The most-favoured-nation clause, too, is a difficult 
obstacle to any scheme of this nature. Germany, how- 
ever, has shown considerable interest in the proposals, 
and the Central European States are persevering with 
their idea. It may not be possible or even desirable for 
the States of Central Europe to establish the kind of 
preferential treatment which they seem to favour, that 
is, to give preferences to the manufactured goods of 
those nations which are prepared to take a quota of 
their own agricultural produce. But it is possible and 
it is desirable for those States to co-operate in the 
marketing and selling of their wheat, rye, oats and 
barley. Any movement which tends to promote 
economic co-operation between the smaller States of 
Central Europe must be regarded as progressive, even 
if it is made in the name of protection. 


—, 


There are conflicting reports about the welcome ex. 
tended by the Croats to King Alexander and Queen 
Marie during their recent visit to Zagreb. The Croat 
politicians, who are in exile, have sought to represent 
the reception as a “‘ fake ’’ organised by the police. The 
official—and incidentally censored—press has beep 
filled with glowing accounts of the manifestations of 
loyalty and affection shown by Croatia towards its 
sovereign. We believe that the truth lies half-way 
between these two interpretations. Disgruntled and 
implacable politicians like Dr. Trumbitch and Dr Macek 
may be honest enough, but they can see Croatia only 
through the spectacles of their own psychological 
jaundice, and their evidence is as unreliable as that 
which is manufactured in the Belgrade Press Bureau, 
Obviously the great concourse of peasants, students and 
shopkeepers, which for days thronged the streets of 
Zagreb, was not police-herded. The average Croat, who 
has more respect for royalty than the Serb, has always 
felt an affection for King Alexander and has always 
believed that he has the good of Jugoslavia, and there- 
fore of Croatia, very much at heart. He thinks the King 
has been badly advised. But he regards this visit as a 
move in the right direction and is therefore prepared to 
give him a genuine welcome. How long this sentiment 
will remain depends on the King himself. At present he 
is the chief, and indeed the only, hope of a united 
Jugoslavia. 

* * 7 


Whatever the result of the Islington election (we 
write before the declaration of the poll) the language 
used in the campaign must have some considerable effect 
on the future of the Conservative party. A whole fleet 
of boats has been burned. If political friendships and 
animosities were not so easily changed, one would be 
tempted to say that any patching up of relations 
between the rebel Empire trumpeters and the main Tory 
body had now become finally impossible. And as long 
as Mr. Baldwin is there that must surely be true. The 
personal vendetta against Mr. Baldwin that has always 
been the least pleasant element in a crusade which 
might otherwise have been welcomed as at least an 
amusing harlequinade, has become open and obvious. 
Mrs. Baldwin has remarked upon it this week in public. 
Meanwhile Lord Hailsham has got to the point of 
describing Lord Beaverbrook as a ‘‘ man-eating tiger ” 
and “ a mad dog ” which may have to be shot if it 
cannot be muzzled. The position of Mr. Churchill 
remains a most interesting problem. Every now and 
again Lord Rothermere falls upon his neck like a long- 
lost brother, and in his anxiety to wreck the hopes of a 
peaceful settlement in India, Mr. Churchill was even 
prepared to risk his place in a future Conservative 
Cabinet. On Wednesday he ostentatiously threw over 
the relics of his Free Trade faith and was taunted by 
Mr. Lloyd George as Lord Rothermere’s new nominee 
for the Premiership. But Mr. Churchill is more likely 
to be bidding for the support of the Tories in the House 
of Commons than for that of the Empire Party in the 
syndicated press. 

* * * 


Encouraged by Mr. Snowden’s call for sacrifices all 
round, the Lords have determined upon a sacrifice 
of children’s education and rejected the School Atten- 
dance Bill in the name of economy. The Government 
may, if they live long enough, invoke the Parliament 
Act, reintroduce the Bill, as amended by the Commons, 
next session and the session after that, and so pass it 
over the heads of the Lords. But the Bill, which 
includes Mr. Scurr’s amendment postponing _ its 


operation until the conclusion of a religious concordat, 
was so nearly a ghost before it reached the Lords at all, 
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that it may seem scarcely worth so great an effort at 
resuscitation. The achievement of the object of the 
Bill—the reorganisation of education so that some 
larger measure of secondary education should be avail- 
able to rich and poor alike—is worth any effort, and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, who is a great trier, will no 
doubt settle down to his task again, strengthened at 
least by a very full knowledge of the obstacles. The 
real crux has not been the question of maintenance 
allowances—the principal ground of complaint in the 
Lords—but the intransigence of the Catholics, who 
have roused the resistance of the more obstinate Non- 
conformists by demanding that the State shall 
permanently endow sectarian secondary education. 
What is clear is that a Bill including, as this one 
would if it ever became law, a dangerous religious 
concordat as well as a reduced provision for main- 
tenance allowances (which would turn working-class 
opinion against the reform) would not really be worth 
having. F : P 

Mr. Snowden, at a largely attended meeting of 
Labour Members, explained on Tuesday what his 
famous speech of last week did not mean. It did not 
mean that wages were to come down, or that insurance 
contributions were to be increased, or that unemployed 
workers were to be deprived of benefit. What it did 
mean has become clear on one point only. It meant 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is calling a halt 
to further measures of reform which require consider- 
able or immediate expenditure, including apparently 
capital schemes, involving large borrowings, as well 
as schemes needing to be financed out of current 
revenue. Mr. Snowden has again put his foot 
down on any ambitious plans for the provision of 
either pensions or employment, unless they can 
miraculously be had for nothing. For the rest, it 
seems that he intends to balance his budget, and to 
meet the prospective deficiency in next year’s revenue 
—a far more serious matter—by increased taxation, 
which is to be somehow so levied as not to fall upon 
industry. This sounds as if it means heavier taxation 
of large and unearned incomes, and possibly a further 
increase of surtax. It seems far more likely that 
Mr. Snowden will do this than that he will accept the 
alternative of a revenue tariff. But on these points 
he cannot be explicit without giving away budget 
secrets, and he is the last man to do that. 

* * * 


Miss Bondfield had to ask the House of Commons this 
week to authorise the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
to borrow an additional £20,000,000, and also to extend 
the provision of ** transitional benefit ’’ for a further six 
months. Although everyone knew that these proposals 
had to be accepted, there was the usual acrimonious 
debate, with the Tories calling for a speedy curtailment 
of expenditure, and blaming the Government for its 
growth, and Mr. Buchanan voicing the Left wing’s 
fears that a plot is hatching to hand the unemployed 
back to the tender mercies of the Poor Law. The Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance has now 
announced that it cannot produce even an interim 
report before May—which is nothing to be surprised at, 
for no Commission has ever had a more difficult job. 
The Government clearly cannot announce any new 
policy until they have the Commission’s report before 
them; and accordingly the system must continue as it 
is until well on into the summer, if not longer, for any 
change in it will involve legislation. We cannot share 
the Conservatives’ extreme perturbation at this pro- 
spect ; while there are undoubtedly abuses in the present 
working of the system, we do not believe that any really 


large savings can be achieved as long as unemployment 
remains at its present level. The root trouble is not that 
we are paying the unemployed too much, but that there 
are too many unemployed. 


* * * 


After thirteen days spent in hearing evidence, the 
National Railway Wages Board has retired to consider 
its verdict. Its task cannot be easy. On the one hand, 
the railway companies plead embarrassed circum- 
stances, and are able to make out their case. On the 
other, the railwaymen have no difficulty in showing that 
their wages are, for many grades, still deplorably low, 
though they have risen a good deal more than the cost of 
living. Railway workers were, of course, among the worst 
paid of all large bodies of industrial employees before 
the war; and improvements in their conditions were 
then long overdue. The companies reply that they have 
a large number of shareholders, including many poor 
persons and charitable foundations, that their earnings 
are much below the standard revenue set out in the Act 
of 1921, and that it would be useless, as well as bad for 
industry, to raise charges, because that would only 
divert more traffic to the roads. Ail this is true; but it 
lends point to the question whether a unified railway 
service could not be much more economically run than 
the present four groups, and whether the time has not 
come to tackle again the entire question of railway 
reorganisation. Certainly railway wages, on the facts 
brought out before the Board, are none too high; they 
are by any standard of human adequacy too 
low. We hope the Board will reject all the claims, for 
increases and reductions alike, and that the effect of the 


stalemate will be to force the question of unification to 
the front. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The first Irish 
Hospitals’ Sweepstake swamped public interest in the 
by-election for Co. Dublin in November last ; the second 
threatens to submerge even the forthcoming general 
election. That it will realise far more than the first 
is now certain. It has become a national obsession. 
The haughtiest barmaid, handing back your change, 
unbends into suavity in the attempt to stop ten 
shillings for a sweep ticket. It is a lucky ticket. She 
has kept it for you alone. The lady in the railway 
refreshment-room smiles even more surprisingly in the 
same quest. No use to lie that you have already 
bought a sweep ticket at every station along the line. 
Yours, destined and fortunate, has been consecrated 
to you at that station for months. Family harmony 
is being imperilled. The father, eagerly seeking the 
rare and refreshing fruit of two free tickets for selling 
ten, is envious of the brisker activities of his children, 
is even jealous of their possible success. Nor is the 
microbe confined to Ireland. The Free State business 
man, for example, not only supplies his customers 
with hooks of sweep tickets, he also supplies such 
brothers, cousins and uncles of his customers as are 
resident in Britain. Complete strangers pester him. 
Demands for books of tickets pour across the Irish 
Channel from doctors, lawyers, learned professors, 
publicans, sinners, and even some of the righteous, all 
eager to help the suffering. The Free State Hospitals’ 
Sweep is rapidly usurping in Britain the place formerly 
occupied by the Calcutta Sweep. But every nation 
has its own little hypocrisies. If we, on this side, laugh 
at British inconsistency in the matter of gambling, 
the Briton probably smiles at us, concluding that the 
Hospitals’ Sweep will probably cause as much moral 
evil in the Free State as the Censorship Board will 
prevent. 
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THIS SUNDAY BUSINESS 

- “\ HIS Sunday business ”’ is rapidly working up 

to a climax of absurdity. The recent judg- 

ment of the Court of Appeal has knocked 
the stuffing out of the London County Council; they 
have decided—quite wisely, for it would be sheer waste 
of money—not to carry their case to the Lords. The 
cinemas, therefore, can only open on the seventh day at 
their peril. The peril, it is true, seems small, for the 
common informer’s is not a popular vocation, and Miss 
Orpen, the original heroine in this trouble, has appar- 
ently retired into private life. Still, the cinemas are 
** disorderly houses.’’ But this is not all. Concerts are 
falling under the same ban as films. Last Sunday the 
Lord Chamberlain vetoed an orchestral performance at 
the Dominion Theatre in aid of a children’s home in the 
East End. And another profanation of the Sabbath 
that was prohibited was that ignoble piece of pagan 
music—Bach’s Mass in B Minor. Meanwhile the Home 
Secretary is bombarded by resolutions and deputations 
from public bodies and churches and trade and profes- 
sional interests, who are pressing him to amend or 
defend the Act of 1781. The world now waits on 
Mr. Clynes’s decision. 

That there must be legislation to stop this monstrous 
farce is plain. We are told by the Sabbatarians that the 
law is very well as it is, and that the majority of the 
English people desire none of these Sunday entertain- 
ments. We want far more proof than is offered of 
that statement before we shall believe it, and even if 
we had the proof we should still regard the closing of 
cinemas, and the banning of concerts and the like, as 
an unwarrantable interference with the freedom of the 
minority. It is intolerable that a law passed 150 years 
ago against mischiefs, real or supposed, that were then 
prevalent in London, should be used as an engine of 
suppression in the quite different circumstances of 
to-day. The Act of 1781 was not. in fact, directed at 
musical and dramatic performances. What Bishop 
Porteus and his friends were troubled about was the 
discussion of the scriptures by atheistical lecturers and 
other ** ignorant *’ persons whose views on religion did 
not coincide with their own. Whether the law was a 
good one or a bad one in the eighteenth century, it has 
since been stretched to uses to which we do not believe 
the Parliament which passed it intended it to be put. 
And, in any case, the Parliament of George III is not 
sacrosanct to the subjects of George V. 

The demand for amendment of the Sunday Obser- 
vance Act has been reinforced by a weighty manifesto 
issued this week and signed by a number of Anglican 
bishops, canons and vicars, and ministers of the Free 
Churches. These signatories agree that the Act is an 
anachronism, and they ask for new legislation. But 
they are cautious ; they would still maintain restrictions 
on the freedom of the ungodly, and some of these 
restrictions, we are bound to say, seem hard to defend. 
The weight of the manifesto, in fact, is partly the 
weight of gold and partly the weight of lead. No one 
will quarrel with the insistence on full safeguards 
against the seven-day week. For our part, as we have 





ee 


said more than once in these columns, we do not think 
that this danger is at all serious. The workers are 
already pretty well protected by Trade Union agree. 
ments and by custom, and there is little difficulty in stil 
further protecting them by law, should it seem 
necessary. It has been suggested that if the cinemas 
employ musicians on Sunday (and by the way, 
how many of them do, in these days of gramophones 
and mechanical organs?), we shall soon have cotton 
mills and ship-yards, and Selfridge’s and the Stock 
Exchange, demanding a “ similar privilege.’’ But this 
is the veriest bugaboo. The question of the theatrical 
workers looks more serious, and a certain number of 
leading actors, as well as the artists’ section of the 
Stage Guild, have declared themselves against the 
Sunday opening of theatres. Their views are, of course, 
entitled to respect. But so also are the contrary views 
of other actors; for the profession is very far from 
unanimous on the matter. Mr. Henry Ainley, for 
example, while firm that no actor should work more 
than six days a week, sees great advantages in the 
Sunday theatre. It would result, he says, in the 
employment of a larger staff, and of another company 
of actors for performances on that day, ‘* when one 
could play the classics, or possibly plays that are in the 
ordinary sense not what are termed commercial.”’ We 
cannot see why any theatrical manager, who is pre- 
pared to give all his actors and employees one day off 
in the seven, should not be allowed to open his house 
on Sunday. 

But let us return to the reservations of the manifesto. 
It is proposed that the decision for or against the 
Sunday opening of cinemas should be left to local 
option. We are not captivated by this proposal. It is, 
of course, reasonable that the local authorities should 
be in control, and should be able to refuse a licence if 
there were adequate reasons against the opening of a 
particular cinema—or even of all cinemas—in the 
district. But the mere fact that a majority of the 
inhabitants did not want to go to the pictures on 
Sunday, and did want to prevent a minority from 
going, would most certainly not be an adequate reason, 
in our opinion. There are some, we suppose, of the 
straitest sect of the Sabbatarians, who believe that it 
is a sin to amuse yourself on the seventh day, and who 
conceive it their duty therefore to remove temptation 
from the weaker brethren. There are some, too, who 
think it a sin not to go to church on Sunday. But they 
cannot, even if they would, force everyone into a 
church—despite laws, even more absurd than Bishop 
Porteus’s Act, which are still on the statute book. 
Why, then, should they force everyone out of the 
cinema? Let us have tolerance, and let us have some 
sense about morals and religion. Is it really more 
wicked to see a film on Sunday than to want to see a 
film and not to be allowed to and to be annoyed at 
not being allowed to? We do not understand the 
notion of a Deity who is displeased with a man looking 
at a moving picture for a couple of hours on Sunday— 
even if he has gone to church for another couple of 
hours or more. Still less do we understand why the 


Deity should be placated by the man being shut out— 
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unless, indeed, the sight of the closed door expels the 
evil desire from his heart? But how many of those 
who are driven from the cinema will go to church 
instead ? And how many to the public house ? 

But none of this, it will be said, applies to the signa- 
tories of the manifesto ; for they are in favour of Sunday 
opening. True, but there are still some reservations, 
which reveal, if we may say so with great respect, a 
peculiar ethical view. The profits, we are told, should 
all go to charity, since the only justification for Sunday 
opening is public need. Far be it from us to take up 
the cause of profit-making. But “ fair is fair,’’ and 
we frankly do not know why one entrepreneur should 
be permitted to make a profit and another forbidden. 
The justification for a Sunday train service is also 
public need. Are we going to ask the railway com- 
panies to hand over their Sunday takings to the 
hospitals? Moreover, how does this compulsory charity 
improve matters? The rightness or wrongness of my 
entering a cinema on Sunday surely cannot depend on 
whether the money I pay for my seat goes to the pro- 
prietor or to a hospital ; and this attempt at composition 
between God and Mammon seems as feeble in its ethics 
as it is in its logic. Finally, the manifestants demand 
care on the part of the local authorities to secure that 
films or any other entertainment should ‘‘ appeal to 
the best moral sense of the community.’’ That is very 
well; but mark what follows. ‘* The character of the 
films displayed calls for the vigilance of local authorities 
at all times, but the opening of cinemas on Sundays 
would accentuate the importance of this consideration.”’ 
What does this mean? A special’ type of ‘* uplift ”’ 
show on one day a week? Or the banning of certain 
films on Sunday which will yet be allowed on week- 
days? Again, we do not understand this attitude. 
Why should a county councillor feel an accentuated 
dislike of racketeers or pirates or naked chorus girls on 
Sunday? There is a good deal of trash, and doubtless 
some pernicious trash, exhibited in the picture houses. 
But it is no more and no less trashy, and no more or 
no less pernicious, on one day than on another, and 
it is hard to see how the sort of discrimination that is 
suggested will help to get rid of it. Indeed, it might 
easily work the other way, by strengthening the feeling, 
which many of us are prone to, that if you are really 
good on Sunday you can let yourself be a little naughty 
on week-days. 

Nobody, of course, doubts the sincerity of the Council 
of Christian Ministers. Nobody will quarrel with their 
desire to protect ‘* the national heritage of the Christian 
Sunday,’’ though some may question whether the 
national heritage of the Christian Sunday means quite 
what they think it means. Their support will be 
valuable in removing this silly scandal from the statute 
book. But we hope that Mr. Clynes will not be too 
impressed by their reservations. A Bill for the amend- 
ment of the Sunday Observance Act—in effect for its 
repeal—has already been introduced into the House of 
Commons. The Government could make that Bill its 
own, and Parliament could pass it and save us from 
being the laughing-stock of the civilised world, without 
doing an iota of harm to our religion or our morals. 


EMPLOYERS, TAKE NOTE 


HE Lancashire cotton employers did a wise thing 
when they called off the lock-out and reopened their 
weaving sheds with the “‘ more looms ”’ question 
still unsettled. For the point at issue was one that could not 
be appropriately settled by force; and a continuance of the 
dispute would have been disastrous for employers and 
workers alike. It is probably the case that the immediate 
cause of the employers’ action was the breaking of the Indian 
boycott and the urgent necessity of supplying the Indian 
trade before the Japanese and other rival suppliers had time 
to occupy the market. But the whole affair has a significance 
which extends far beyond the cotton industry, and 
employers in other trades will be well advised to mark and 
inwardly digest the lesson of Lancashire. 

The outstanding fact is that, in a time of unexampled 
depression, the Trade Unions have won a signal victory. It 
is a common assumption that, when industry is depressed, 
Trade Unionism is necessarily too weak to offer effective 
resistance, and that, within broad limits, employers may 
then do with it what they will. What this argument omits 
is that depression may lessen the resisting power of 
employers as well as workers, and make it even harder for 
employers to keep their factories closed than for workers to 
face the loss of their weekly wages. The weavers had to 
tighten their belts in order to face the lock-out; but many 
employers, near enough to bankruptcy in any case, simply 
dared not prolong the lock-out in face of foreign competition 
and the pressure of conditions at home. The attempt to 
prolong it would have meant a breakaway by a substantial 
fraction, and where some led others would have been 
compelled to follow. By calling off the lock-out, the cotton 
employers have retreated in good order. If they had 
attempted to carry it on, the retreat might easily have 
become a rout. 

Of course, it is clear now that they never ought to have de- 
clared a Iock-out at all. The question was eminently one for 
negotiation ; for the weavers were fully prepared to negotiate 
on terms, and there was no matter of fundamental principle 
at issue. The weavers did not, and do not, reject outright the 
** more looms ”’ system; they only demand that it shall be 
accompanied by the concession of a guaranteed minimum 
wage, and that it shall not be so used as to delay the wider 
measures of reorganisation which the cotton trade 
admittedly requires. The employers could have negotiated 
and saved themselves a nasty fall. Instead, they relied on 
the weavers’ weakness in view of widespread unemployment 
and distress. They hoped to win by force; and they forgot 
that the same forces as weakened their employees were a 
source of even greater weakness to themselves. 

The moral, we say, extends far beyond the cotton trade. 
Every employer who has considered an attempt to break 
the power of Trade Unionism and to lower wage-rates as a 
way of escape from his present difficulties will be wise to 
take note of what has occurred. Working men are apt to be 
obstinate when their standard of living is attacked, and to 
take scant notice of counsellors who set out to prove to them 
that discretion is the better part of valour. It is true that, 
in the end, if a body of employers is persistent enough, Trade 
Union resistance may give way. The miners were beaten in 
the end, both in 1921 and in 1926. But it is a moot point 
whether, even from the colliery owners’ point of view, the 
game was really worth the candle, or whether a good deal 
more could not have been secured in the end by negotiation 
in the place of the lock-out. If the colliery owners had been 
more sensible the coal industry might have been a good deal 
better off than it is to-day. There might have been no 
general strike, and no such disastrous interruption to British 
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trade as actually occurred in 1926. It is true that the colliery 
owners had to dea! with a body of Trade Unionists almost 
their equals for obstinacy, and that the Miners’ Federation 
was almost as unwisely led as the Mining Association. But 
this only strengthens our point. 

The weavers are predominantly women. They have no 
such reputation for obstinacy as the miners. And yet, by 
standing out against a formidable barrage of press assaults, 
as well as against their employers, they have won a victory 
which has put heart into the entire Trade Union movement 
at a highly critical time. Employers, take note! In other 
industries besides cotton the attempt to lower wages, or to 
introduce new conditions, in such a way as to transfer the 
troubles of industry to the shoulders of the workers, will not 
be easily acquiesced in. The Trade Unions will offer—and 
will be far more disposed to offer after last week’s events—a 
strenuous and determined resistance. This is not mainly 
because they regard existing wage-rates or conditions as 
absolutely sacrosanct, but rather because they do not believe 
that reduced wages or changed conditions will really increase 
employment or revive industrial prosperity. They know 
that the present depression is due, not to excess of wages 
over productive capacity, but to a breakdown in the world 
economic system which causes productive capacity to rot 
away unused. They fear that a worsening of conditions here 
will only lead to retaliating cuts in wages or lengthening of 
the working day, or similar measures, in other countries, 
leaving this country actually worse off in effect, because it 
will have lessened purchasing power in the home market 
without making possible a successful bid for the capture or 
recapture of foreign trade. Accordingly, they prefer the ills 
they have to gamble on the effects of lower wage-rates upon 
international exchange. Who shall say that they are wrong, 
or that the weavers’ loss by the unsafeguarded acceptance of 
the ‘* more looms ”’ system would have been outweighed by 
any gain in production or employment due to the lowering of 
piece-work wages ? . 

When it was known that the Lancashire lock-out had been 
called off, a feeling of exultation went through the entire 
Trade Union movement. Flagging spirits were re-animated, 
and the arguments of those who contend that Great 
Britain will never regain her trade by breaking down Trade 
Union standards and conditions were powerfully reinforced. 
Employers in general, if they are wise, will accept the 
portent. They will abandon all idea of cutting their costs 
by lowering wages. They will accept present wage standards 
as irreducible, save in exceptional cases; and, when they 
desire to secure the adoption of new methods of working 
which conflict with existing Trade Union conditions and 
rates of pay, they will rely upon the method of negotiation in 
preference to resorting to a display of force. 

Of course, it remains true that the collapse of the lock-out 
has not settled the question in dispute. Probably, the 
** more looms ”’ system is bound to come, despite the failure 
of the lock-out ; but it is now likely to come on the lines of 
reasonably negotiated terms. The weavers will get their 
guaranteed minimum wage, or its equivalent in some other 
form; and the employers will secure the substance of what 
they want, but will do so by offering a reasonable quid pro 
quo. The weavers’ success is a success, not for the policy of 
blind resistance to change, but for the policy of negotiation 
over that of force. 

This lesson, we hope, will be taken to heart on all sides. 
There are, undoubtedly, Trade Union customs that stand 
in the way of the most effective utilisation of labour; but the 
Unions will not be prepared to give up, or to modify, these 
customs unless they receive firm guarantees that their 
compliance will not be used to lower wages or to break their 
power, or as a means of averting necessary reorganisation of 


industry on the employers’ side. Given adequate safeguards, 
most Trade Unions will be prepared to make reasonable 
concessions; but, despite the depression, they will not 
readily yield unless they can be convinced rather than 
coerced. 

For the British Trade Union movement, often weak in 
attack, is still very powerful in defence. There is behind it 
a great fund of loyalty, and a determination not to allow 
itself to be swept away on an ebb tide of industrial depres- 
sion. After all these years of bad trade, there is far more 
fight left in it than many of its critics imagine. If its back 
is set to the wall it will struggle hard; and the effects of the 
struggle will certainly not be of benefit to those who have 
provoked it. 

In the special case of the cotton trade, the collapse of the 
lock-out offers a great opportunity for effective Government 
intervention. Almost everyone agrees that the cotton trade 
needs radical reorganisation, in both the producing and the 
merchanting sections. Now is the time for the Govern- 
ment, who have already flirted with the subject too long, 
to take firm hold of the situation, to bring about compulsory 
unification both in the manufacturing processes and—what 
is certainly not less important—at the selling end, and to 
create a Cotton Control Board strong enough both to enforce 
the liquidation of the present body of debts—which lie on 
Lancashire as a crushing burden—and to bring about such 
measures of reorganisation as may be fairly called for on the 
labour side. The weavers would probably be ready enough 
to make their contribution to a general plan of reorganisa- 
tion. It is impossible to blame them for resisting the 
employers’ attempt to make them foot the entire bill. 
Rather have they rendered a signal service by bringing 
appreciably nearer that general plan of reorganisation 
without which the cotton trade can never hope to be set 
again on its feet. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN FRANCE 


Paris: February 16th. 
RANCE, which has enjoyed relative immunity from 
kK unemployment, is now beginning to realise that it 
cannot expect to be altogether spared. The figures, 
official and unofficial, are somewhat confusing and obviously 
misleading. It has been calculated that there is always a 
floating population of unemployed, amounting to perhaps 
a quarter of a million. For ordinary purposes they can be 
left out of the reckoning. Certainly it is regrettable that 
there should be such a wastage of man-power under any 
system; but unless we are to discuss the system itself, we 
must take this changing army of workless for granted. 
Men are constantly moving from one job to another, and at 
any given moment a large number of them must be without 
jobs. This kind of unemployment is normal, and it is 
curious to observe that some alarm has been created by its 
discovery. 

There has been, however, until recently, plenty of work 
for everybody in France, and, indeed, despite the constant 
margin of unemployed, more work than available workers; 
so that labour has been imported from neighbouring 
countries less fortunate than France. There are several 
million Italians, Poles, Spaniards, Czechoslovakians, and 
other foreign workers in the country. They have been 
encouraged to come. They have been freely granted the 
necessary permits. They have, in fact, been recruited 
abroad. 


In my own corner of France—a comparatively short 
distance from Paris—it has been almost impossible to 
obtain skilled French labour for domestic purposes and for 
the various new enterprises that have been established in 
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the surrounding countryside. Entering the mairie of a 
village which contains about 500 inhabitants, I was rather 
surprised to see the piles of documents referring to foreign 
workers—identity cards, labour certificates, and so forth. 
The secretary informed me that his post had become onerous 
because of the immigrants. And the experience of that 
village is repeated all over France. No country is so hospit- 
able to foreign workers. The French, even in the villages, 
accept the strangers without demur. Some of these strangers 
tend to form colonies of their own, and even set up co- 
operative stores furnished with the comestibles of their 
own country. Some of them send half of their poor wages 
to their families at home. But others are rapidly assimi- 
lated; they take out naturalisation papers; they become 
more French than the French; and though their language 
betrays them, it is scarcely more different from that of 
Paris than is the language of the countryside generally. 
They settle down contentedly and are in no way marked 
out. Their children are unmistakably French. 

But what, it may be asked, will be the attitude of the 
French towards these workers if there is unemployment on 
a considerable scale? They have been received because 
there is, in the conventional sense, no unemployment, and 
even a lack of employable persons. They have been 
welcomed because they could not be regarded as rivals. 
If, however, circumstances change, it may well be that the 
attitude of the French will change. A Frenchman out of 
a job may not retain the friendliest feelings towards an 
Italian in a job. Already there have been echoes in the 
French Parliament of a certain reluctance to accept the 
foreign worker; and labour certificates will be harder to 
obtain and perhaps will be withdrawn. 

It has been said for a number of years that France need 
not fear unemployment, for if an economic crisis came the 
French would be employed and the foreigners left unem- 
ployed. It has been represented that while there are, let 
us say, less than two millions unemployed, unemployment 
will not have begun to touch the French themselves. This 
kind of reasoning is obviously fallacious. In a certain 
number of cases there might be discrimination between 
the Frenchman and the foreigner, but in what I imagine to 
be the majority of cases the employer would make no such 
distinction. Why should he turn out a foreigner who 
renders him the services he requires, in order to let in a 
Frenchman who may or may not render him the same 
services? Patriotism is one thing and _ business relations 
are another. There are also human relations, which have 
no reference to nationality. Besides, there are very many 
jobs in which the foreign worker is something of a specialist, 
and which the French have more or less neglected. It is, 
therefore, impossible to suppose that in time of stress the 
French can resort to the simple expedient of reducing the 
number of foreigners in proportion to the increase of 
unemployment. 

How many unemployed there are in the world at present 
it would be hard to estimate, but a conservative calculation 
would seem to give us about twenty millions. In Great 
Britain, in the United States, and in Germany, the problem 
is particularly acute; and if the agricultural countries show 
less unemployment than the industrial countries, they are, 
nevertheless, seriously injured. The figures which are given 
in France appear absurdly low, though they have mounted 
suddenly. A year ago there were, according to the official 
Statistics, 817 unemployed. At the end of January this 
year there were 28,536. The jump has caused perturbation, 
although it is recalled that a few years ago, when the franc 
was being stabilised, the maximum of 81,000 was reached. 
But if these figures indicate the beginning of a depression, 


what are they when placed beside the millions registered 
in Great Britain and Germany? It should be pointed out 
that in most of the industrial countries (the United States 
is an exception) the “‘ dole,” or equivalent relief, is granted, 
and the unemployed are automatically inscribed. It may 
be taken that in these countries the fluctuations of the 
labour market are fairly accurately indicated. This does 
not necessarily mean that all persons registered as unem- 
ployed should be put in that category; there may be abuses 
and exaggeration, as is now suggested in many quarters. 
But whether the figures are exact or not, the index can 
scarcely be refuted. In France the situation is different, 
and the statistics offer very little clue to the realities. 

There are in France special legal and administrative 
circumstances; unemployment funds are available only in 
specified places and in specified conditions; and, moreover, 
the French worker is extremely reluctant to register himself 
as unemployed. It is, perhaps, impossible to arrive at the 
facts with regard to complete unemployment, and it is 
certainly impossible to arrive at the facts with regard to 
semi-employment. If we are to make comparisons, or to 
draw deductions which will have a universal significance, it 
is desirable to institute a uniform method in the different 
countries. An inquiry which has just been made in estab- 
lishments which employ more than a hundred workers, 
shows that there has been a serious drop in employment. 
There exist 8,500 establishments of this class in France, 
but the inspectors limited their inquiries to 5,543 of them. 
A year ago these factories employed 1,886,000 workers, and 
now they employ only 1,807,000—a decrease of 79,000. 
Unemployment therefore affects over 4 per cent. of the 
personnel. In Paris it has touched between 7 and 8 per 
cent.; in Lyons, nearly 7 per cent. But, above all, the 
inquiry demonstrated that partial unemployment was 
widespread and important. 

An effort was made by André Tardieu a year ago to 
forestall the crisis by a scheme of national economic re- 
equipment for which credits were asked. Unfortunately, 
Parliament was engaged in purely political quarrels and the 
scheme was obstructed. Governments have come and gone, 
and even if the scheme is now voted it will have lost its 
preventive value. André Frangoise-Poncet, one of the ablest 
of the younger members of the Cabinet, has protested against 
this procrastination, and has boldly declared that economic 
problems of an urgent character demanding prompt de- 
cisions cannot be solved by political assemblies. It is 
doubtful whether the scheme would have been efficacious, 
but it is regrettable that it was not put into practice. 

Perhaps insufficient attention has been directed to the 
meeting of the Socialist and Syndicalist Internationale at 
Zurich before the debates of the International Labour 
Bureau at Geneva. It was there suggested that there 
should be a further reduction of hours of labour, and that 
there should be five working days a week. Wages, it was 
argued, should be maintained at their present level, if not 
increased. The reduction of wages must diminish purchasing 
power, and the lowering of the standard of living must 
affect production. Even if we assume that lower wages 
would diminish the cost of production, and would increase 
the exports of certain countries, these increased exports 
could only be at the expense of other countries. Clearly, 
the disequilibrium between production and consumption 
cannot be adjusted by an improvement in one country 
which is nullified by further depression in another country. 
The problem is world-wide. We hear much of a consultative 
pact for the implementation of the Kellogg Pact; is it not 
time that we should hear of a consultative pact for economics ? 
This is a matter which does not affect one continent alone, 
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and merely continental organisation is quite inadequate. 
There should be as between Europe and America some 
definite machinery to deal with peace-time problems as 
well as those of war. 

SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


PUZZLED 


NE often comes on a letter signed ‘* Puzzled ”’ in the 
O correspondence columns of a newspaper. As a rule, 
of course, *‘ Puzzled ’”’ is not puzzled at all. He is 
a clever fellow who has discovered some eminent man contra- 
dicting himself, and he rushes gleefully into print with his 
exposure. When the Liberals were converted to Home Rule, 
he affected to be greatly puzzled by the obvious inconsis- 
tencies between the old and the new pronouncements of 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, and other Liberal 
statesmen. He proclaimed his puzzlement again when 
Mr. Chamberlain became a Protectionist. In more recent 
years, he has been puzzled to the top of his bent by 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George. And in the past twelve 
months he has been puzzled by Lord Beaverbrook. I do not 
object to his pointing out the inconsistencies of public men, 
though every repentance must involve some inconsistency, 
but I think that if he were candid, he would sign his letters, 
not ** Puzzled,” but ‘* Triumphant ”’ or ‘* Score for Me ”’ or 
** Catch of the Season.”’ 

The word ‘* puzzled,’’ moreover, is very much needed for 
other and less ironical purposes. We are probably living 
in the most puzzled age in the world’s history, and we are 
confronted with far more serious puzzles than the statesmen 
set us with their rapid changes of opinion. We are puzzled 
in our politics, we are puzzled in our theology, and even the 
sciences and the arts are puzzling us as mortals were never 
puzzled before. Possibly, middle age has always been more 
puzzled than youth, and it may be that youth to-day is as 
certain in its opinions as youth was towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. But at that time, it seemed to me, old 
age and middle age were as much aflame with certainty as 
boys who had just left school. Nobody except an occasional 
man with an open mind was puzzled; at least, nobody was 
puzzled for very long. Everybody—no matter on what side 
he was—knew. People knew either that there was a God 
or that there wasn’t. They knew either that the Liberals 
were right or that the Conservatives were right ; a minority 
knew that the Socialists were right. Youth, no doubt, had 
its perplexities, and the great Victorians, from Carlyle to 
Matthew Arnold, had made the century uneasy with 
suggestions that in several important respects it might pos- 
sibly be wrong. But compared with the present more 
dubitant age, the Victorian era now seems an age of 
vehement affirmations. 

I myself affirmed as a boy that the union between 
Great Britain and Ireland was a good thing for Ireland, and 
I no more doubted that it could be maintained than I 
doubted the next rising of the sun. Even when I had left 
school and turned Socialist, I clung to the older certainty. 
At the same time I added to it the certainty not only that 
Socialism was a thing to be desired, but that class distinc- 
tions could be abolished and a Socialist State set up in the 
course of a few years. Coming to England and observing 
that my English friends were thinking of their own problems 
instead of, as I had once innocently believed, spending 
sleepless nights wondering what they could do to improve 
the Irish land system and the Irish educational system, 
I found myself suddenly a Nationalist, and I knew that the 
perfect and most practicable thing to wish for was an Irish 
Republic with Ulster voluntarily included. So ardent was 
I in each of my convictions at the time that with careful 





choice I bought a tie for each, announcing my principles 
in its colour. Even at the age of fourteen, I was a little 
nervous of appearing with a tie of colours so demonstrative 
as red, white and blue. But, as evidence of my Unionist 
convictions, I did pay half a crown for a red, white and blue 
tie, and even on occasion wore it. Then came a series of red 
ties with Socialism ; but that I did not mind, since I liked the 
colour in any case. Finally, I appeared in public, cravatted 
in vivid green. If I had preserved my ties I should only 
have had to lay them side by side in order to relate half 
my history. 

To-day, however, I feel no impulse to wear a tie 
announcing to the world that here at least is one who knows. 
If I were to buy a tie to-day as a statement of my beliefs, 
it would be a patchwork affair of numerous and indeter- 
minate colours. For the fact is, I have ceased to know, and 
am now merely puzzled. Political problems seem to me to 
have recently become as difficult as mathematical problems, 
and these to me, except the simplest, were always insoluble. 
I cannot—and I am sure that millions of other people are in 
the same boat—I cannot for the life of me understand why, 
if the civilised world can produce more than it can consume, 
everybody has not a reasonable share of food, clothes 
and shelter. I am puzzled as to the causes of unemploy- 
ment, and I am puzzled as to its cure. I am puzzled 
as to whether great reserves of gold in America and France 
are hampering international trade, and, if so, why? I am 
puzzled as to the future of the miners, and as to why the 
nation does not take over its transport services and put 
new life into the railways. I am puzzled about India. I am 
puzzled about Russia. I am puzzled about disarmament, 
and about how the various races of men can be persuaded to 
pay it more than lip-service. Politics to me, indeed, have 
become as perplexing as relativity, and I could no more 
offer to solve any of the political problems of the hour than 
to measure the distance from earth of the latest-discovered 
star. Amid all my uncertainties, however, I am certain of 
one thing, and that is that uncertainties such as mine are 
more general to-day than they used to be. We find them, as I 
have said, in the sphere of the arts and of morals as well as in 
politics. Is Mr. Epstein’s more sensational work great? Are 
D. H. Lawrence and Mr. Joyce to be ranked high among 
men of genius? Who is confident except a few experts on 
one side and the other, and a few bigots on one side and the 
other? The ordinary man gazes or reads, and is puzzled. 
He gains momentary confidence if he hears someone making 
a very vehement affirmation on either side. His mind is no 
longer rigid as was the mind of his fathers; it is plastic 
and open to every impression. Perhaps, the popular mind 
was always like this in regard to questions of art, because 
the ordinary man has always preferred having sham taste 
to having bad taste. But even in regard to morals—on 
which one man is as much an expert as another—the 
ordinary man is less and less willing to pit his opinion 
against that of the experts. As he hears of repressions and 
their disastrous consequences, he is puzzled, and wavers 
doubtfully between the old-fashioned moralists and the 
innovators. 

In such a world of universal doubt, the man who does not 
doubt will eventually become king. It is one of the chief 
sources of the strength of the Pope in religion, and of 
Mussolini in politics, that they are men who unhesitatingly 
affirm in a vacillating century. The psycho-analysts 
have conquered America by the affirmative method, and 
Lord Beaverbrook owes whatever influence he has to the fact 
that he says to the members of a wobbling party : “* Here is 
the solution of the puzzle. Mr. Baldwin does not know, 


but I know.”’ If it were a mark of our growing reasonable- 
ness that most of us have ceased to be dogmatic and are 
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ready to confess, with Socrates, that we know nothing, the 
general puzzlement of our age might be regarded as a change 
for the better. But it is more probable that it is a sign of 
despair—despair of the human intelligence—and therefore 
a weakness. Human beings, indeed, however reasonable, 
cannot live successfully without certainties, and, in the last 
resort, they will believe anything rather than believe 
nothing. It is the great problem of wise statesmanship 
to achieve certainty, and to infect ordinary men and women 
with the same certainty. Otherwise, men less wise will 
achieve it and will infect others with it to their detriment 
and disaster. The chief puzzle of the present age, it seems 
to me, is how long the general puzzlement will last, and 
whether the puzzle will be solved by a man who knows or 
by a man who only thinks he knows. The day will come, 
I trust, when even I shall see a great light and go forth and 
buy a new tie. May conviction arrive in not too gaudy 
colours ! ¥. # 


CONCERNING CHEESE 


ET us praise cheese, and consider the sources of its 
L excellence, for of all foods that are desirable, acces- 
sible, nourishing and cheap, there is none to which it 
need defer. Cheese is a very present help in time of many 
troubles. With its aid, bread and butter can provide a 
palatable meal. Those of us who, in our time, have taken 
long holidays in company with a lean purse, must admit 
our debt to cheese. It can be robust in its raw state, delicate 
in the form of a soufflé, delectable cn toast. In modest 
fashion it has added to the happiness of mankind. It is a 
very considerable article of commerce, but very few of those 
who eat cheese know anything of its history. 

In making cheese, we segregate the butter-fat and casein 
of the milk from the moisture, milk-sugar, albumen and ash 
in the whey, and the ultimate result, in the form of what is 
perhaps the most valuable food in the world, has a double 
part to play in the dairy industry. On certain farms it is 
responsible for milk production, in many creameries it 
enables contract milk to be handled without loss. Through 
these days of ever-increasing milk production, it is impor- 
tant that farmhouse cheese should be produced in still larger 
quantities, for where the making is good, the farm produces 
the best qualities on the market. It is interesting to note 
that in England we make three times as much cheese on the 
farm as in the factory. 

At home we prefer to rely on cows’ milk; across the 
Channel the goat and the sheep are responsible for certain 
cheeses, but as there are five hundred different varieties 
known to the experts of the trade, there is room for’ the 
contribution of still more domestic animals. Of types, we 
in England know three, the hard-pressed, lightly-pressed, 
and soft; the first-named is represented by the Cheshires 
and Cheddars; the latter being sometimes submitted to a 
pressure of 25 cwt. for the reduction of moisture content. 
Among the lightly-pressed varieties we find the mould- 
growth that produces blue veins, three to six months being 
necessary to allow this mould to develop. According to the 
ripeness of the cheese is the measure of its flavour. On the 
Cheddar farms in Galloway I have seen children enjoying 
great slices of new cheese, while a piece the size of a walnut 
of a very old one is as much as any man would wish to eat. 
Increase of quality is associated with loss of weight. In 
Cheshire the early-ripening cheeses which are largely 
supplied to the mines are most unpleasant to the normal 
palate, and command only a small price. The Dunlop is 
popular among those who like their cheese toasted. The 
Gruyére, which most of us like if we can get it fresh, is a 
product of Switzerland, and takes from six to ten months in 


ripening. The large holes are due to bacterial action, and, in 
the perfect cheese, should be one inch in diameter and from 
one to three inches apart. 

Cheese loses weight rapidly; a Stilton will waste fifty per 
cent. in ripening. The Gorgonzola of the plains of Lombardy 
is handled by specialists who take the curd into the hills 
or treat it in artificially-cooled stores after it has been dry- 
salted and perforated to admit air. The Roquefort, a sheep’s 
milk cheese, is matured in caves in the district of its origin, 
and the blue mould comes from bread-crumbs that are 
covered with mould before they are introduced to the cheese. 

In this country Cheshire and Lancashire are the north- 
west district cheese-producing counties ; Somerset, Wiltshire, 
Dorset and Gloucestershire the counties of the south-west ; 
Derby and Leicester the Midland centres; Wensleydale 
produces the Yorkshire cheeses. In Cheshire the dairy exists 
for cheese-making; in Shropshire the tendency is to follow 
the neighbouring county. The paid cheese-maker thrives in 
Somersetshire ; as a general rule a gallon of milk is held to 
be the equivalent of a pound of cheese. Co-operative cheese 
factories are found in the Stilton district, and appear to be 
doing fairly well, but the factory cheese-maker is always in 
difficulties because he depends so much on farmers of 
different calibre and conscience for the quality of his raw 
material. 

It is impossible to say how much cheese is produced in this 
country, the last returns being about 650,000 cwt. in 1925, 
but we learn that our exports are on the up grade, and are 
probably in the neighbourhood of 60,000 cwt. They go to 
America, Germany, Egypt, and India. On the other hand, 
our imports are ever increasing. In 1840 we imported 
226,000 cwt., and last year nearly 3,000,000. At the same 
time it may be said that the use of cheese is extending in all 
directions. I think Mr. Upton Sinclair is responsible in part. 
When he published The Jungle the demand for tinned meat 
fell considerably in the factories and the mines, and for some 
time cheese was the mainstay of many classes of worker. 

New Zealand is the chief exporter ; she sends us more than 
twice as much as Canada—upwards of a million and a half 
ewt. in 1928. Holland carries on a considerable foreign 
trade, but not with us; Germany and Belgium buy more 
than we do of the Dutch varieties. There is enough cheese 
for everybody in these islands to have nearly ten pounds a 
year, but in point of consumption we fall below Switzerland, 
where the average man eats twenty-three pounds; France, 
where thirteen suffices him; Holland, where he wants 
twelve; and Italy, where he takes eleven. The favourite 
cheese in this country is Cheddar, nearly three pounds of 
cheese out of every four being of this variety. And here 
again we note the increasing value of home production, 
because the farm-made Cheddar is worth from twopence to 
fivepence a pound more than the factory-made, and Canada 
and New Zealand get a better price for their cheeses than our 
factories can command. The price of Canadian and New 
Zealand Cheddar is used as a basis for the price paid for 
surplus milk under the settlement arranged by the 
Permanent Joint Milk Committee for 1980. 

Prices vary according to the season of the year; English 
Cheddar being dearest from January to June, when the price 
falls for three months. The poor quality Cheshires are cheap 
in the spring; the glut that comes in June and July is 
associated with second grades. A cheese is judged in the 
trade by its shape, the condition of the rind, and the state of 
its wrappings. 

At present, three-quarters of the cheese we eat in this 
country comes from abroad, New Zealand and Canada 
supplying about ninety per cent. of the imports. Of the 
home production, seventy-five per cent. is from the farm and 
twenty-five from the factory, and there is no doubt but that 
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the demand for first-grade farm-made English cheese is 
greater than supply. If we could increase the production, a 
part of the problem of excessive milk production would be 
met. Organisation is necessary, and a standard of butter- 
fat content for cheese sold in this country must needs be 
arrived at. The Ministry is anxious to have National Mark 
cheese, and to see a publicity campaign of the kind that has 
been carried through in the interests of those who sell fish 
and fruit. Much remains to be done, but the work is well 
worth the doing, because the place of cheese in the domestic 
economy can hardly be over-estimated, and there is no 
cheese in the world that is better than the best home-made 
varieties. 

Thanks to the work of the Marketing Division of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, a survey of the cheese industry is 
available to the general reader (Economics Series 22), and 
it is clear from brief study of this book, which has been 
issued by the aid of the Empire Marketing Board at the low 
price of sixpence, that very considerable organisation is 
called for to make the home market effective. A greater 
uniformity of quality is demanded because, while the best of 
our farmhouse cheese commands high prices, the rest hardly 
pays for production. It is suggested that a National Mark 
would lead to a larger demand, and consequently a larger 
production of the best qualities ; it is proposed to apply that 
mark both to farm and factory. 

As milk production increases, the factory must take a 
more and more important part in the industry, and must 
improve the quality of its output to this end. Apparently 
an organisation is needed to overlook the quality of milk 
supplies purchased in bulk, and to supervise the marketing 
of the resulting product. A standard of butter-fat must 
be established, and means provided for an appeal to the 
general public to purchase the home product of guaranteed 
quality. 

The industry can manage all this work unaided if it will 
only come together and recognise the necessities of the case ; 
until it does so, we shall find the best qualities of farm- 
produced cheese yielding a profit, the factories at best paying 
their way, and all the lower grades, from factory or farm, 
sold at an unremunerative price because they cannot 
compete with the best that the Dominions send us. So far 
as one can judge, the difference between the low-grade and 
the high-grade product is not sufficient to impose serious 
difficulties upon those producers who wish to do better in 
the future than they have done in the past, and one and all 
will enjoy the advantage of the wakening intelligence of the 
consumer. It is undeniable that the English housewife who is 
not forced to consider the advantages of buying in the 
cheapest market deliberately gives her preference to care- 
fully-graded, home-produced foodstuffs. Her judgment may 
be intuitive, but of its wisdom there can be no manner of 
doubt. All things considered, good cheese is probably the 
cheapest food on the market. 8S. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE UNIVERSITY VOTE 


To the Editor of THe New SraTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Your correspondents on the University vote question 
omit one important consideration, the most important of all 
with respect to democracy, namely, that government by the 
people through its representatives means a continuous process 
of self-education for the nation. That is to say, the people 
are learning, however slowly and clumsily, even by the 
mistakes their representatives make, how to manage 
their own affairs. That is why even the wise rule of a 
beneficent dictator is worse for a nation than the blunders 
of a democratic government. Fortunately for England, when 


A 


her monarchs really had power, the country was blessed with 
a number of semi-idiots on the throne. And so the represen- 
tation of any corporation or interest other than the people 
themselves is a negation of the spirit of democracy, and is 
therefore unhealthy. This holds good even if University 
representatives were superior in any way to the representa- 
tives of the popular constituencies, which they certainly are 
not. They are merely members of the predominant party at 
the respective Universities. When Gladstone was rejected at 
Oxford he had not shown in any way less capable qualities, 
He had simply gone over to the other party. ; 
There is really no valid argument for the retention of 
University representation in our Parliament, and I for one 
shall rejoice when my University vote vanishes.—Yours, etce., 
Hawarden, ARTHUR Lyon. 
February 14th. 





To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The following quotations from W. W. Rouse Ball’s 
Short History of Mathematics may be of interest in connec- 
tion with the proposed abolition of the University vote: 

‘It would have been well for Laplace’s reputation if he 
had been content with his scientific work, but above all 
things he coveted social fame. The skill and rapidity with 
which he managed to change his politics as occasion required 
would be amusing had they not been so servile. As 
Napoleon’s power increased Laplace abandoned his republican 
principles (which, since they had faithfully reflected the 
opinions of the party in power, had themselves gone through 
numerous changes) and begged the first consul to give him 
the post of Minister of the Interior. Napoleon, who desired 
the support of men of science, agreed to the proposal; but a 
little less than six weeks saw the close of Laplace’s political 
career. Napoleon’s memorandum on his dismissal is as 
follows : 

Géométre de premier rang, Laplace ne tarda pas a se montrer 
administrateur plus que médiocre; dés son premier travail nous 
reconnimes que nous nous étions trompé. Laplace ne saisissait 
ancune question sous son véritable point de vue; il cherchait des 
subtilités partout, n’avait que des idées problématiques, et portait 
enfin lesprit des ‘ infiniment petits ’ jusque dans l’administration.” 
For the benefit of readers who are not acquainted with 

Laplace, one may add that it is probably understating the 
case to say that he was one of the dozen most eminent 
mathematicians who have ever lived.—Yours, etc., 

1 Dean Road, Croydon. G. B. EHRENBORG. 

February 15th. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your answer to Mr. Falk (THe New Statesman, 
February 7th) you say that the “ primary object ” of the 
General Strike of 1926 was ‘‘ most emphatically industrial.” 
It is perhaps characteristic that you should state this as a 
fact and not as an opinion. That it is a matter of opinion 
seems to me fairly clear. That people whose opinions are 
entitled to more respect than you are prepared to give them 
should disagree with you suggests that you and they have 
different views as to the meaning of the words “ industrial ” 
gnd “ political ’’ when used in this connection. It seems to 
me essential if we are not all to be at cross purposes in the 
present discussion to get this matter cleared up. 

The difficulty arises from a confusion of ends and means— 
is it the end or the means which makes a strike political? 
We should probably all agree that if the General Strike of 
1926 had, e.g., been directed to compel the Conservative 
Government to enter into a treaty of amity with the Union 
of Soviet Republics it would have been “‘ political ’’—adjective 
or no adjective. Here we have a political end and a mixture 
of industrial and political means. We should also all agree 
that a strike of workmen in a particular industry directed to 
securing better wages or conditions would be ‘“‘ industrial.’ 
The strike of colliery workers in 1926 which preceded the 
General Strike comes under this head. Certain sympathetic 
strikes would appear to fall as clearly within this class, e.g. 
a strike of railway men who have been required to carry coal 
from mines where a strike is in progress. Here both end and 
means are industrial. : 

Where disagreement begins, and becomes important, 18 
where the strike is directed to make political authorities take 
action to an industrial end. Those who like yourself have the 
end in view—in 1926 it was the maintenance of the then con- 
ditions of employment in the coal-mining industry—regard 
such. a strike as ‘‘ primarily industrial ’’; the fact that the 


means employed are partly political being a secondary con- 
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sideration. What I may perhaps call “ moderate ”’ opinion 
on the other side is more concerned with the ‘‘ means ” 


employed, and regards the use of the strike as a “ political 
weapon ”’ as illegitimate. They would say that such a use of 
it is “‘ primarily ”’ political. Which of these two views is 
correct { do not argue here. : 

It is, in my view, clear that the General Strike falls into 
this last category. It is not possible to contend that it 
could, like those sympathetic strikes to which I have referred, 
have been intended to bring direct pressure to bear upon the 
colliery proprietors. As far as they were concerned the lock- 
out or strike was already complete; the fact that bus drivers 
or electricians should leave work could not influence them 
as colliery proprietors in the slightest. To have any effect in 
assisting the colliery workers the General Strike must have 
been directed to inducing—to use a neutral term—the 
political authorities to interfere with the action of the colliery 
proprietors in some way—perhaps by introducing legislation 
or perhaps by continuing the subsidy. The only alternatives 
which I can see to this are: (1) That the strike was not 
intended to have any effect on the actual situation in the coal 
fields at all, but was a spontaneous outburst of indignation 
at the conduct of the colliery proprietors, and indeed of the 
Government. Though indignation was an important factor I 
do not regard this view as tenable. (2) That the strike was 
definitely intended to destroy, or at any rate weaken, Parlia- 
ment as a political institution, and to effect the transfer of 
all or some of its powers to the Trades Union Congress. As 
far as I know only extreme opinion has ever taken that view 
of the General Strike. Yet if the end must be political in 
order that the strike may be “ political ’”’ that is the view of 
the General Strike which we must adopt. Some of the 
Attorney-General’s statements suggest that it is only that 
type of strike which he would make illegal, but the Solicitor- 
General’s view of the Bill now before Parliament is that it 
goes further than this—for we cannot suppose that he takes 
the extreme view of the General Strike. 

A very large body of ‘‘ moderate ’’ opinion, including, I 
should think, all the Liberal Party and many Conservatives 
and Labour people, takes the view, however, that the General 
Strike was ‘* primarily ”’ political because it was used as a 
political weapon in the industrial struggle. If this view be 
correct, and I am not concerned to argue for or against it 
here, the questigp has to be faced whether we think it proper 
and politic to make such a strike illegal, and indeed criminal, 
for to make a strike simply illegal is not very effective. This 
again is another and a large question. 

But before we enter upon the discussion of such questions 
for goodness sake let us get it clear in our minds which type 
of strike we intend when we so cheerfully make use of the 
adjectives ‘‘ political ’’ and “‘ industrial.’’—Yours, etce., 

London School of Economics R. S. T. CHortey. 

and Political Science. 
February 13th. 

[That the primary object of the strike of 1926 was indus- 
trial—in any reasonable sense of the words ‘‘ primary ”’ and 
* object ’? and ‘‘ industrial ’’—still seems to us a fact. The 
object must surely refer to the end and not to the means. 
“ Moderate ’’ opinion may take what view it likes about the 
propriety of the strike; but there is no reason why it should 
play tricks with the English language. 

Our correspondent’s letter illustrates once again the diffi- 
culty, which we have always stressed, of legislating against 
general strikes.—Ep., N.S.] 


RUSSIAN TIMBER 
To the Editor of THe New StTatTEesMAN. 


Sir,—I cannot help feeling that certain Socialists and 
Liberals are making a serious mistake in rejecting publicly 
at this stage the allegations with regard to labour conditions 
in the timber camps of Russia, more especially those who are 
rejecting these allegations on the ground that they are being 
made by political opponents, who, it is asserted, have not 
previously protested against forced labour and slavery. 

Surely the first question for us is whether or not certain 
classes of timber used in Great Britain are being produced 
under conditions which violate accepted standards of labour ? 

It would, I am convinced, be a great mistake to assume at 
this stage that this timber is not being produced for us under 
cruel and inhuman conditions. 

The second important question is—if there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that cruel and inhuman conditions 
attach to one commodity which British consumers are pur- 
chasing, have we any effective means of protest short of a 
breach of international relationships ? 

The answer to this question cannot be in doubt, because 
certain means have been used again and again—and these 
have invariably succeeded in obtaining reforms. 





Some of us find it very difficult to understand the rejection 
of allegations merely because they are made by political 
opponents who, it is alleged, have not hitherto associated 
themselves with protests in connection with questions of this 
kind. It seems to us not merely a weak argument, but one 
which. is substantially untrue, for throughout the history of 
the abolition of slavery and kindred institutions individual 
Conservative Members of Parliament have given material 
assistance; moreover, it is a striking fact that the modern 
international movement against forced labour and slavery 
actually owes its initiative to Conservative Members of 
Parliament. Those who have given time, thought and public 
co-operation in this work include Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Lord Cecil, Lord Irwin, Sir Arthur  Steel-Maitland, 
Mr. Ormsby Gore, Lord Henry Bentinck, Major Elliott, 
Mr. Locker-Lampson and Mr. J. W. Hills.—Yours, etc., 

Denison House, JoHN H. Harris. 

Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 
February 138th. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—You ask the question, ‘‘ Why should two men, or 
two hundred, who do not wish to go to a cinema themselves 
on Sunday prevent one man who does wish to go from 
going? ”’ It appears to me that you rather disregard the fact 
that we live in a time of competition, and that the opening 
of cinemas would naturally be followed by the opening of 
theatres, shops, etc.; a harmless enough. proceeding in itself 
but rather hard on actors and actresses whose life is none too 
easy even now. 

Your correspondent ‘“‘ X. Y. Z.,’’ having discovered that 
the Jewish Sabbath is either derived from the ancient 
Babylonian day of rest or from a common source (a theory 
that is by no means novel) might pursue his researches 
further. Those whom he describes as ‘‘ Christian people who 
believe in verbal inspiration ”’ are scarcely likely to try and 
make ‘‘ Sunday observance conform as nearly as possible to 
that fact,”’ for the excellent reason that no provision is made 
for Sunday observance in the Bible. Christian people who 
do not believe in verbal inspiration believe that something 
remarkable happened on the first day of the week, and they 
are tremendously glad about it and want other people to 
enjoy themselves on that day. Consequently they are not 
averse to Sunday games and recreations, as far as they are 
available without entailing extra work on other people; but 
they are suspicious of modern industrialism and are Socialist 
enough to approve of a reasonable degree of restraint being 
exercised in order that shop assistants, actors, and other 
wage-earners should have a chance of récreation. 

Perranzabuloe Vicarage, Yours, etc., 

Cornwall. M. O. Boyp. 
February 11th. 


To the Editor of THe NEw StTatTesMAN. 

Sir,—The people of this country have the right to rational 
recreation on Sunday as on every other day of the week, 
always providing that provision is made for one day’s rest in 
seven and proper payment made to those who work on 
Sunday. 

With these safeguards I see no reason why cinemas or any 
other form of rational entertainment should be forbidden on 
Sunday.—Yours, etc., 

House of Commons. Jack JONES. 

February 13th. 


CAN WE AFFORD THE UNEMPLOYED? 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMan. 


Sir,—Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Cunnington in his letter to you 
states ‘“‘money must come from the man with money to 
invest.”” You from your reply apparently agree; this is 
entirely fallacious. Nine-tenths of bank deposits have been 
created by the banks themselves, and as for cash how much 
has been created by the Government? You are no doubt 
already condemning me as an inflationist, whose letter must 
‘n deference to our supreme deity, Mammon, be at once placed 
in the W.P.B. for fear of wrath to come. May I therefore 
hasten to say I am nothing of the kind, but am in excellent 
company as I advocate the stabilisation of prices? 

May I also point out another fallacy, also apparently 
accepted by yourselves, that money once spent is lost and 
gone for ever? We know it is not so, but we act as if it is so. 
To an individual the limit of his spending capacity is his 
cash; in the case of a country, however, the limit is its man 
power internally, and externally its ability to pay for its 
purchases abroad by sales of its goods abroad. If the above 
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facts were commonly accepted and acted upon what a trans- 
formation would come over our present most stupid and 
universal trade depression.—Yours, etc., 
102 Grove Road, T. W. Wvarr. 
Clapham Park, S.W.12. 
February 14th. 


[We plead ‘‘ Not guilty ”’ to the several charges our corre- 
spondent brings against us.—Eb., N.S 


MR. EPSTEIN’S “GENESIS” 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Mr. Epstein’s ‘‘ Genesis ’’ at the Leicester Galleries 
is majestic and menacing. It is a great design, foreshadow- 
ing (as works of genius do) huge changes in our present ways 
of life. Come late, come soon, the end of our era is heralded 
by signs like this. Alarm at what it portends, more than 
dislike of the physiological realism of the woman’s body, 
makes this piece of sculpture revolting, at the first shock, for 
some who see it. Mr. T. W. Earp’s appreciation of 
“** Genesis ’’ has been warmly welcomed by at least one of his 
readers. 

But to one sentence in his article I venture to take 
exception. He writes: ‘‘ The convention is roughly that of 
the African primitives.”’ Is this so? I cannot recall any 
masterpiece, whether from the Congo or from Benin, which 
is the cousin of ‘‘ Genesis.’’ Is not a truer parallel the 
sculpture of Oceania? There are lithographs by Gauguin 
like (though not so great as) ‘‘ Genesis.’’ Mr. Epstein’s 
touching and terrible figure would look superb in a glade of 
a hill-forest in Tahiti.—Yours, etc., 


Oxford. MicnHaet E. SADier. 
February 14th. 
“LOUD SPEAKERS” IN THE STREETS: 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEsSMAN. 


Str,—The reverberations of the East Islington election are 
becoming a notorious nuisance to residents who want a little 
quiet. Last Saturday I passed by Highbury Corner and the 
raucous roar of a “‘ loud speaker ”’ attached to a political van 
was forced on my ears. Later it penetrated the house 
near-by where I was dining. Speakers at this point, between 
the Tube and the Fields, are accustomed to increase the 
turbulence which has been called “‘ Saturdaynitis ’’ by their 
oratory. That is recognised as reasonable and pleasing, I 
suppose, to world-improvers. But is a ‘‘ loud speaker ”’ of 
the mechanical sort bawling in the open air legal, or is this 
pervading clamour only authorised for the occasion? Many 
years since an ingenious friend of mine conceived the idea of 
gramophones which would perpetually proclaim in the street 
the merits of, say, Slink’s Soap; but my recollection is that 
he was stopped by the law. Does not, or cannot, the law cut 
gut ‘‘loud speakers ”’ in the open as an evident nuisance? 
If not, it is high time it did. 

The only reasonable place left for quiet people in London 
appears to be the City on a Sunday. I am thinking of 
starting a club there in which my friends, including at least 
one snub-nosed citizen famous for taciturnity, will have the 
privilege of making their own moderate noises in a quiet 
setting. 

Thank goodness, the walls which confine the M.P.s at 
Westminster are pretty thick.—Yours, etc., 

Royal Societies Club, 

St. James’s Street. 


SCOTLAND IN ECLIPSE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN, 


Str,—I am sorry to have aroused Mr. MacColl’s indignation 
and contempt in my review of Mr. A. D. Gibb’s book. But 
surely it is not necessary to go back to the ‘‘ Pechts ’’ and 
Anglians to establish Scotland’s right to be considered 
Scottish, not English. Scotland was, or so the history-books 
tell us, a nation for several centuries, and never to my know- 
ledge forfeited her right to be regarded and respected as a 
nation. It was hardly the fault of the Scots that Elizabeth 
chose to remain a virgin. 

No one would deny that the English have been extra- 
ordinarily generous in permitting us to ‘‘ manage everything 
for them. . . from engineering down to picture-galleries ”’; 
and this, no doubt, would be a great privilege for a landless 
people. But my point, and I think Mr. Dewar Gibb’s, was 
that we are not a landless people, and that the English are 
too prone to forget this not unimportant fact. Were Scotland 
governed by men who cared, even as much as party 
politicians do care, for their country, would the Irish invasion 
have ever reached its present proportions? The price we pay 


A Voter. 
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for English generosity is the soul of Scotland, and some of us 
think the price is too high. We may, of course, be silly 
people to believe in the importance of nationality. If we 
are, what exactly was the point of, for example, the war, the 
Treaty of Versailles, and a few other incidents of modern 
history ? 

“ British’? may be an ugly word; it does at least imply 
that this island contains two equal nations, and not merely a 
group of English provinces. Mr. MacColl says that it is “ in 
literary usage slightly comic.’’ The Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier is surely the very last place in which literature js 
wanted, especially as, in public pronouncements, literature js 
apt to take the place of truth. 

I am not aware that I had referred to, or even heard of, 
Briggate Church.—Yours, etc., 

Stuart’s Hill Cottage, 

Warlingham. 
February 16th. 


Fiora GRIERSON, 


Miscellany 


SHAKESPEARE AND PURCELL 
AT CAMBRIDGE 


HERE is more native artistic life manifest in a square 

foot of Cambridge than in any corresponding square 

mile of London. This is a fact which should cause 

all Londoners who would like their city to be a real centre 

of English life and not a mere congeries of commerce to 

reflect how this situation might be altered. Because the 

first step to any change is made in the mind of the man who 
conceives that a change is possible. 

I went to Cambridge last Saturday to hear the first 
performance of The Fairy Queen, which was given by 
members of the University and residents in Cambridge 
nightly at the New Theatre from Tuesday, February 10th, to 
Saturday, February 14th, with two matinees on Thursday 
and Saturday respectively. The orchestra, with the excep- 
tion of two imported trumpeters (for Purcell’s trumpet parts 
in this work are long and difficult) and one double-bass, was 
2 University orchestra, and under Dr. Cyril Rootham, of 
St. John’s College, played exceedingly well. Everything 
was clear and articulated, the ensemble was good and a real 
musical expression was achieved. The flutes and the oboes, 
which are generally the weakest part of an amateur 
orchestra, were surprisingly good. The singing was also 
highly commendable, and the delightful *‘ echo ’’ music, 
which is one of Purcell’s most delightful inventions in this 
work, was sensitively and effectively done. Of the individual 
singers I must mention Mr. Michael McKenna’s beautiful 
performance of *‘ Winter.’ This could hardly have been 
done better, and as it is one of Purcell’s most imaginative 
compositions in the whole opera, the effect was profound. 
Mr. David McKenna’s Phoebus and Mr. Hamlyn Benson’s 
Hymen were also good, as were Miss Margaret Field-Hyde 
and Miss Muriel St. Clair Green, who had the chief singing 
parts among the women. 

The production by Mr. Dennis Arundell and the costumes 
and scenery by Miss Elizabeth Vellacott were somewhat 
disappointing. The production itself was efficient in a some- 
what hackneyed and unimaginative manner, although the 
shadowy grouping of the Night, Mystery and Secrecy scene 
in the second act was effective. But it was chiefly the 
costumes which were a failure in my eyes. The Fairy Queen 
departs from Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream in 
order to provide spectacles with music. Purcell has done his 
part splendidly, but the work needs a producer who can 
appeal to the eye as Purcell does to the ear, otherwise The 
Fairy Queen can never be a complete artistic success. 
Visually, this production gave me practically nothing at all 
and this defect was made all the more conspicuous because 
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during the afternoon [I had taken the opportunity to see 
part of Mr. Terence Gray’s production of Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIII at the Cambridge Festival Theatre. 

I can only describe Mr. Gray’s production of “‘ the 
Famous History of King Henry VIII, a Masque in the 
modern manner, using the text attributed to William 
Shakespeare and others,”’’ as a magnificent achievement. If 
this production had appeared in London under Mr. Gordon 
Craig’s name the news of it would have buzzed all over 
Europe. And I mention Mr. Gordon Craig because, when he 
js attacked by short-sighted critics or by ignorant philistines 
who pretend he has done nothing, one must remember that 
he has inspired younger men with an idea, and in Mr. Gray’s 
production of Henry VIII we see one of the finest fruits of 
this influence. I don’t know anything about theatrical 
production in Russia, for I have never seen any there, but 
I must confess that by no company—not by the Habbima 
Players, not by Reinhardt, nor at any Continental theatre— 
have I seen a finer production. 

Not all Mr. Gray’s productions have been successful. He 
has been inclined to be dogmatic and a theorist, and when he 
works purely by theory the results are not always satis- 
factory; but when he says in the introduction to his 
present performance ‘‘ in a London theatre the audience 
creeps in, listens to the play, claps ritually and creeps out. 
It has remained utterly apart. In Cambridge, as in 
Russia, the theatre demands a different attitude from its 
audience ’’ he is perfectly correct, and this production of 
Henry VIII shows that he is no mere pretender, trying to 
acquire a mere Café Royal reputation by talks about 
“dynamics *? and ‘‘ isms,’? but a serious artist who has 
genuine ideas and can realise them upon the stage. The 
setting was an open stage with a flight of steps on two sides. 
Curtains covered the cyclorama of the Festival Theatre, and 
the players came in and went out, sometimes in procession, 
along a sloping ramp at the back centre of the stage. When 
Henry VIII dismissed Wolsey he did so from a swing in 
which he swung idly to and fro while making his malicious 
speeches. Cardboard effigies often represented the charac- 
ters. The presentation of the baby Princess Elizabeth by 
the Archbishop Cranmer to Henry VIII, done stylistically, 
was one of the many triumphs of this astonishingly vital 
and stimulating production. Unreserved praise must also 
be given to the costumes designed by Doria Paston. These 
were an indispensable feature in the success of the show, 
for they were conceived on exactly the right lines and were 
of great beauty. 

Finally, one must write with particular warmth of the 
acting and the speaking of the verse. The modern actor 
cannot speak verse, he has never been taught, and he has 
not, for himself, found out how to do it. Elocution of a sort 
one finds at the Old Vic., where some of the actors, 
Mr. Ralph Richardson for example, speak well. The 
majority, however, have not got further than to know that 
verse should not be spoken as if it were prose cut up. They 
declaim, but with little art, and those most gifted by nature 
often are the first to fall into mere empty mouthings and 
rodomontade-like mechanical rhetoric. It was therefore 
astonishing to find at the Cambridge Festival Theatre actors 
who really could speak verse. In fact, when I first heard 
Wolsey speak I nearly fell off my seat in surprise. Here was 
actually a man on the stage who knew what poetry was and 
could speak it, vividly, intelligently, dramatically. The 
name of this extraordinary theatrical prodigy is Mr. Joseph 
Gordon Macleod, whose performance of Cardinal Wolsey was 
quite an outstanding piece of work. Besides Mr. Macleod, 
the performances of T. G. Saville as the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and of Arthur Young as King Henry VIII were quite 
excellent. 


How is one to get back to this proper understanding of the 
speaking of verse which is so important to us poets who wish 
to write plays for the stage that are not photographs of 
everyday life? A production such as that of Mr. Gray’s 
Henry VIII would come as a revelation in London where, at 
the present moment, Mr. James Stephens is giving a course 
of three lectures on the reading and speaking of verse on 
Saturday afternoons at the Royal Institution. How many 
actors, however, are present at these lectures, which are 
unique of their kind? One has to go back to the lectures 
Coleridge gave in the same Royal Institution on Shake- 
speare’s plays a hundred years ago to find anything 
comparable in quality to Mr. Stephens’s lectures, and I can 
only hope that some of the theatrical profession who read 
these lines will find their way to Mr. Stephens’s lectures 
and hear how verse should be spoken. 

W. J. TuRNER. 


MR. ROGER FRY 


N the preface to his retrospective exhibition at the 
I Cooling Galleries, Mr. Roger Fry claims for his painting 
no more than its giving an idea of his wanderings in 
search of a guiding principle in art. Its interest, he says, lies 
in its being a record of trial and error during forty years. To 
the spectator who sees only the result, and knows not the 
doubt and labour behind it, this self-estimate is far too 
modest. Mr. Fry has never faltered in his critical apprecia- 
tion of other people’s work; one has always been able to 
rely gratefully upon his guidance. His own offers a 
fascinating study in development. There is change and 
accretion, but there are no false steps. For Mr. Fry’s out- 
grown experiments have been genuine and not dilettante. 
They have been experiments from his own experience, and 
never superficial imitations. Thus they have none of them 
been worthless; each has contributed its share in forming 
the painter that is Mr. Fry to-day. 

In the earlier work there are traces of the influence of 
Whistler, Richard Wilson, and the first revelation of post- 
impressionism narrowing down to a deep admiration of 
Cézanne. The work of Cézanne remains, but its presence 
in the later pictures seems due to an instinctive sympathy 
of aim as much as to an objective, intellectual application 
of his methods. They are illuminated by the spirit of the 
Provengal master, and not merely adaptations of his manner. 
And Mr. Fry can afford to be generously receptive, because 
the guiding principle which he seeks in art is a question of 
interpretation subsidiary, after all, to his actual vision. 

The painter of uncertain vision has to rely on the 
mechanics of art to conceal his deficiency, but he cannot 
prevent his work, although technically it may be extremely 
specious, from giving an impression of hollowness or of the 
second-hand. Where the vision is individual and strong, the 
consideration of method is absorbed and rendered secondary. 
** Tivoli,”? ** Roman Campagna,” *‘ Willow Trees ’’ and 
‘** Brantéme ”’ are not painted in the one same manner, but 
through them all runs the identity of Mr. Fry’s esthetic 
recognition of his subject. This identity is found also in the 
portraits, whether ‘‘ Miss Nina Hammett,’? ‘‘ Edward 
Carpenter ’’ or ** Mr. Maynard Keynes,’’ in the interiors, 
whether of farmhouse or cathedral, and in the flower-pieces. 
For the nature of Mr. Fry’s response to appearances, in 
whatever form he may vest it, is a personal and spiritual 
matter. In the same way we are aware, in poets such as 
Wordsworth and Mallarmé, despite the variations of their 
metre, of a high constancy of inspiration; that the first 
creative process with them partakes of the poetic element 
before expression comes into the question. Before he paints 
his picture, Mr. Fry has been an artist in his perceptian of 
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it within the material of nature. Too many painters are only 
artists in the last stages of brushwork. 

It is to the alertness and swiftness of his perception that 
Mr. Fry’s exhibition owes its variety and spontaneity. Here 
is none of the pomposity of the set picturesque, but the 
sudden and certain recognition of beauty by a temperament 
finely attuned for response to it. Any number of painters 
might pass the scene of ‘* Roquebrune ”’ and remain uncon- 
scious of the vivid, glowing harmony which Mr. Fry has 
drawn from it, or never notice the qualities of ordered form 
and lucid colour which he has found in ** Auxerre.” All 
depends in the end on the matter of vision, and though he 
speaks of trial and error in connection with his work, the 
prevailing feature of the exhibition is its coherence and 
serenity. It is essentially work which gives pleasure, which 
communicates the delight of unexpected beauty and tempers 
the spectator’s sense to a keener consciousness of its presence. 

T. W. Earp. 


A SLICE OF LIFE 
Toi is nothing new in the device of looking at 


human life through a spy-hole. Did not Asmodeus 

lift roofs from the houses to catch people, un- 
suspecting and therefore natural? Mr. Muggeridge in 
Three Flats—the play produced on Sunday and Monday 
by the Three Hundred Club (now amalgamated with the 
Stage Society)—cuts away one of the walls of all three flats. 
Unfortunately the missing wall is that which should divide 
the audience from the flats, and I think most of his people 
are a little conscious that they are being overheard, over- 
looked. It is true some of them are so self-conscious that 
nothing would make them behave naturally. In the top 
flat are Dennis Rhys and Maeve Scott, living in all the 
passionate slavery of free love; below are two flats, one 
occupied by two school-teachers, Miss Capel and Miss 
Edwards—Miss Capel pretends that she does not pretend, 
Miss Edwards glories in her make-believe. Across the 
passage are Mr. and Mrs. Mason—a bank-clerk and _ his 
wife, married twenty years. He still calls his wife Peach- 
blossom, but he makes-believe too, and writes bad poems 
for Miss Edwards. When the play opens, Maeve is miserably 
uncertain of Dennis, and is ill; Miss Edwards only lives 
by her fiery determination to make some dream come true; 
Mr. Mason is bent on chasing his lovely, gossamer vision; 
Mrs. Mason is doing chores and missing her visits to the 
‘** movies ’—and Dennis represents the shallow philosophy 
of all of them by wearing his black shirt and blonde beard 
with an air, and by boasting, when he has a little drink 
taken, of a book he has dreamed he will write. It is a 
picture of fatuity which Mr. Muggeridge makes pitiful 
and even at times pretty—as when Maeve recites Cleopatra’s 
self-epicede, as she takes poison; or when Miss Edwards, 
a little tipsy (this acted with rare beauty by Miss Susan 
Richmond), shows us how happiness could make her glow. 
It is a far better play than we generally see on the London 
stage, and it is much to be hoped that it will be put on 
for a run. Yet it does not satisfy. nor convince. 
Mr. Muggeridge does not present his people, as Ibsen does 
or Tehehov, against any philosophical background either 
of his own or of their society. And if he answers that he 
cannot because to-day these people have no philosophy, 
only a self-regarding interest in psychology, one can only 
reply that such people make ineffective drama. To have 
greatly effective drama you must have struggle—and here 
there is none; there is a vague drift, which occasions 
pleasure or discomfort, that is all. The result is a little 
world of people, finely drawn, but uncoloured, without 
proper substance. The play was well produced, except 
that the rooms in the lower flats need not have been so 





high; and it was magnificently acted. Especially goog 
were Mr. Leigh as Mr. Mason, Mr. Barnes as Dennis, Miss 
Richmond as Miss Edwards, and Miss Margaret Yarde as 
Mrs. Rhys. Her performance had that unerring competence 
that is better than more showy tactics: how is it possible 
that an actress of her expertness, her artistic decision, ig 
not appearing in London every night of the year? RR. s. 


WHAT I EXPECTED 


\ , ) HAT I expected was 

Thunder, fighting, 
Long struggles with men 

And climbing. 

After continual straining 

I should grow strong; 

Then the rocks would shake 

And I should rest long. 


What I had not foreseen 
Was the gradual day 
Weakening the will 

Leaking the brightness away, 
The lack of good to touch 
The fading of body and soul 
Like smoke before wind 
Corrupt, unsubstantial. 


The wearing of time, 

And the watching of cripples pass 
With limbs shaped like questions 
In their twist, 

The pulverous grief 

Melting the bones with pity, 

The sick falling from earth— 
These, I could not foresee. 


For I expected always 
Some brightness to hold in trust, 
Some final innocence 
To save from dust, 
That, hanging solid, 
Would dangle through all, 
Like the created poem 
Or the dazzling crystal. 
STEPHEN SPENDER. 


THE ISLE OF MUILLEACH 
T" isle of Muilleach, the island happy, 


The island sunny about which circles the salt water, 
The island triumphant of the cold mountains high, 
Of the green woods and the pastures lonely. 


Though I am in my exile long among strangers 

In the New Castle on the north side of England, 

The country of my heritage will be coming to appear before 
me, 

The isle of Muilleach of the great mountains. 


It were comfort of spirit for me to be listening 
To a choir sweet voiced, beautiful in May, 
Singing happily close to the branches, 

Hidden in the grey mist and the sun rising. 


Yon comforts have slipped past as a dream 
And as bubbles burst on the top of the waves breaking. 
But blessing be upon every glade and triumph 
For the island happy of the high mountains cold. 
KEITH HENDERSON. 
(From the Gaelic of the 18th century.) 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
W HEN the men of the movements of to-day, those 


who stutter with Stein or swim clumsily in the 

wash of Joyce’s Ulysses, write about the ’nineties, 
I always detect in their severities and censures a note of 
regret that they were born too late for the Yellow Book, and 
that for them it is only the Savoy Hotel that keeps open 
door. For, as we look back on them, the days of decadence 
seem so rich, so lively, so vigorous and so full of promise— 
“ even the dying seemed more alive in 1895.’’ There have 
been many records of that time—the best, perhaps, 
Mr. Yeats’s chapters in his autobiography, and from an 
outside point of view, Mr. Jackson’s monograph on the 
‘nineties. But now comes Sir William Rothenstein with his 
Men and Memories (Faber and Faber, 21s.), and for the 
first time we have a record as full as it is charming, written 
with ease, a delightful absence of egotism and at the same 
time a modest confidence in his own judgment. For this 
he has ample reason. I do not think you could find a careless 
or silly opinion in the whole of this volume, whether the 
author is discussing literature or the graphic arts or 
sculpture ; he can still defend Watts, he still admires Rodin, 
he was one of Beardsley’s earliest admirers, and one of the 
two men who knew Max’s method was right for Max’s work, 
and he remains one of the few painters and teachers of his 
age who can welcome new things without being false to 
sound tradition or disloyal to his old allegiances. Now he 
reveals himself as a delightful author, with pleasant gifts 
of wit and irony; often his style has distinction, and the 
general ease of his writing, at once familiar and formal, is 
only occasionally marred by an Americanism such as 


“ wrote me.’’ 
* * * 


William Rothenstein was born in Bradford in 1872; and an 
essay could be written on the advantages to an artist of not 
being born in London. When he came to London he did not 
altogether like it, but that was because Paris was hanging 
out her lights for him, and Paris had all that the artist’s 
heart desired, especially the two indispensables, freedom 
and discipline. So after a brief time at the Slade with Legros, 
Rothenstein, aged seventeen, went to Paris and 
* Julian’s.”” To name his friends and acquaintances there 
would be to name every painter and most writers of 
importance in the Paris of Verlaine and Degas. I hope Sir 
William Rothenstein will take it as a compliment when I say 
‘there must have been something of ‘‘ Little Billee ”’ in his 
character; but he had a mental sturdiness and an imagina- 
tive sense denied to Trilby’s lover. Somewhere in this book 
he says of Max—then as now his greatest friend—that he 
sees people neither “‘ with kindness nor malice, but with the 
intuition of the creative artist ’’; and this attitude to his 
subjects is natural to William Rothenstein. Sometimes it 
inspires judgments with which I disagree ; all his admiration 
for Whistler cannot prevent him from drawing a very 
unpleasant character, in which I quite fail to see the unity 
that Sir William discovers. Whistler was like the snake of 
his native land—he rattled and struck, and Sir William fully 
recognises the benumbing effect of the poison on the 
judgment of Mr. and Mrs. Pennell. After Paris, Oxford 
and that superb series of portrait-paintings, never yet I 
think properly praised, in which Max and Sir Henry 
Acland, C. B. Fry and Robinson Ellis, Walter Pater and 
Hilaire Belloc join in an unusual companionship. Max has 
said he *‘ liked Rothenstein not less than I feared him *’°— 
fortunately, the fear inspired Max to that delicate imperti- 
hence that distinguishes his compliments. 


Max the man appreciated to the full Oscar’s prose and his talk; 
he thought him, in his way, a perfect writer; but nothing escaped 
the clear pitiless grey eye of Max the caricaturist, and Oscar Wilde 
winced under the stinging discharge of Max’s pencil. Pater, Max 
knew only by sight; he attempted more than once to caricature 
him, but couldn’t hit on a formula. I tried to show him where he 
had gone wrong, offering to fetch the lithograph I had recently 


made of Pater; ‘‘No thanks, dear Will; I never work from 
photographs,’”’ was Max’s reply. 
~ * * 


Of Wilde Sir William gives an excellent account, confirm- 
ing the reports of Mr. Yeats and others that he was incom- 
parably the most brilliant talker of his day. Unfortunately 
no one can produce the effect of his great set-pieces, though 
I remember a desolate, toupéed little figure at Bruges, 
Cotsford Dick, who endeavoured to recite some of Oscar 
Wilde’s greater conversational frays at the Café Royal. 
Sherard once took Wilde, Stuart Merrill and Rothenstein to 
a low Parisian night-haunt, the Chateau Rouge— 


None of us liked it, while Sherard, to add to our discomfort, kept 
shouting that anyone who meddled with his friend Oscar Wilde 
would soon be sorry for himself. ‘* Sherard, you are defending us 
at the risk of our lives,” said Wilde. 


Then there was ‘* the only time I heard him (Wilde) say an 
unkind thing ’—Frank Harris out-talked him at a dinner 
party : 

He told us an endless story, obviously inspired by the Etui de 
Nacre, while Oscar grew more and more restive; when at last it 
came to an end, Max said, ** Now Frank, Anatole France would have 
spoiled that story.” But Harris wasn’t thin-skinned ; he proceeded 
to tell us of all the great houses he frequented. This was more than 


Oscar could bear—** Yes, dear Frank,’’ he exclaimed, ‘“* we believe 
you, you have dined in every house in London, once.” 


Sir William Rothenstein continued to be friendly with Wilde 
after he had left prison, and to help him in so far as it was 
possible to help a man who is determined to employ all his 
strength of character to encourage his weakness of tempera- 
ment. 
* . + 

In the present volume Sir William Rothenstein recollects 
up to the year 1900, when the people of England were 
beginning to believe that Victoria was immortal, and to 
decide that as they were mortal, they must cultivate the 
spirit of the Prince of Wales, who, the pundits declared, 
would never come to the throne. Rothenstein must have 
been born adult—he had no sympathy with the manufac- 
tured vices and the solemn follies of the sillier celebrities of 
the day. I have only two general criticisms to make on his 
work, and one is perhaps a form of praise. He gives little 
impression of the tragic colour that overlaid the lives of so 
many of his friends; he mentions it, he is evidently the 
kindest of men and is sorry, but for him life and work are 
such joy that he can find no inclination to do aught but 
praise the work of the desperate and the lost, and wish 
them well. Then, while his sympathies in all branches of 
art are wide, he is not perhaps very sensitive to the claims 
of great poetry. There is something of great prose in his 
own skilled, faithful, impressive work. He is irked, I fancy, 
by the uneasy imaginative strain in Beardsley and Toulouse- 
Lautrec, and he is suspicious of Yeats’s mysticism. He is 
old enough to have met some of the giants of a former age, 
and he laments the comparative slightness of his contem- 
poraries. I wonder if he is right. For instance, he praises— 
and how refreshing it is to meet praise—the achievement of 
Burne-Jones—yet Sir William’s own day has a painter not 
less great and more neglected in Frank Brangwyn. Still, this 
note is one of the most charming things in Men and Memories 
—the note of unaffected modesty. It should cause many 
readers to revise their impressions of a much-misunderstood 
time, and those who have accused the ’nineties of laziness 
and triviality can read here a record of honest work, a 
tribute to artists who believed vehemently even if it were 
only in their own destructively critical spirit. 


RICHARD SUNNE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By Frerprnanp Goretet. Translated by 
Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d. 


Simpson: A Life. By Epwarp Sackvitite-West. Heinemann, 


From Day to Day. 
WINIFRED COOPER, 


7s. 6d. 
Marden Fee. By Greratp Butietr. Heinemann. 7s, 6d. 
An Innocent Criminal. By J. D. Beresrorp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Flesh and Blood. By Joun Broruy. Dent. ‘7s. 6d. 
The Paisley Shawl. By Freperick Niven. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Tatiana. By H.O.S. Wricur. Shaylor. 7s. 6d. 


There is a fashion at present for the translation of books 
from foreign tongues, but it is not often that the result 
merits as hearty a recommendation as does Ferdinand 
Goetel’s book, which is both a remarkable experiment in 
technique and a story of considerable power and insight. 
The form of From Day to Day is that of a diary, kept by the 
leading character, Stanislaw, in which he incorporates from 
time to time the text of the novel which he is writing. The 
diary is compiled in post-war Cracow, and the novel deals 
with the experiences of a Polish prisoner of war in Turkestan. 
From the beginning it is clear that the hero of the novel and 
the writer of the diary are one and the same person; but as 
the book proceeds the connection of the two plots becomes 
clearer and clearer. We see, in a vivid way which no 
sustained narrative could have given us, how far the strained 
futility of the writer’s present-day life is directly the product 
of his passionate war experience; and gradually, as we leap 
more rapidly to and from the roman type of the diary to the 
italic of the novel, we see the two plots working inevitably 
together to the quick and touching climax. In technique 
it is a singularly successful experiment, in that it succeeds in 
showing a man’s past at work in his present without a 
cumbersome dragging-in of a mass of narrative in the 
pluperfect tense and without the dreary longueurs which so 
often attend the attempt to give the past history before the 
present begins. It is more, however, than an experiment in 
technique; it is also an absorbing character-study. Goetel’s 
Stanislaw is a human, vivid and sympathetic person; his 
difficulties with his half-empty life, his wife and his foolish 
friends, are carved in the round from the brief sentences in 
his diary; and the references to his children, the charmingly- 
sketched little girl of his Cracow life, and the strange, 
thwarted baby of his passion in Turkestan, are sometimes 
unexpectedly poignant. This is an arresting and exciting 
book, excellently translated. It is the first of its author’s 
work to reach the English language, and one can only hope 
that those which are to come are half as good. 

After this book the other ‘‘ experiments ’”’ of the week 
suffer by comparison. Mr. Sackville-West’s observation is so 
good that it seems unfortunate that he should saddle his 
heroine with such a cloudy load of mysticism and so violent 
and unsuitable an end. His Nurse Simpson, as he imagines 
her, would be the first to repudiate with shocked disapproval 
the fantasies about a temple peopled with the faces of past 
charges with which he has credited her; and though he may 
plead that these fantasies are merely symbolic, invented in 
order to express for Simpson the feelings which her 
inarticulate mind could never express for itself, the defence 
is weak and the symbolism inappropriate. It is a pity, for 
Simpson, the quiet girl who becomes a children’s nurse by 
vocation, having no desire to bear or to retain children, but 
only to see them passing in a steady stream all through her 
life, is a sound and solid character, and possesses, when her 
author does not indulge in these flights, a realism paralleled 
only by the domestics of Mr. Arnold Bennett‘s creation: 


Her delight was in the delicacy of a child’s body—the smoothness 
of its skin, the wonderful colouring of its face. Children seemed 
to her bodily perfect, and in contrast to them she found adults 
gross and shoddy and shockingly ugly. But great as was her love, 
she did not romanticise it.... With the quiet common sense of a 
born realist, she knew that a supply of children need never be 
wanting to her and that, however painful might be the transition 
from one love to another, the pain would nevertheless pass. It 
was the body of the child that demanded her love and care, not 
its soul; that she left to take care of itself, knowing from her own 
experience that a mature mind is a more perfect instrument than 
an immature one and that to wish children to remain children is 
a folly. 


This is an almost perfect statement of the philosophy of 
Simpson, and of any good nurse, without any symbolic frills; 
and for practice what could be better than the picture of her 
dressing inside a viyella nightgown, which to the children 
then ‘‘ presented the appearance of a carpet under which a 
violent and gusty draught is continually blowing,” or the 
following passage? 

To say briskly, ‘“*‘ Now, now, you two! Stop it! Stop it!” or 

** Don’t lean over the banisters, Peter, you'll only fall over. Now, 

don’t let me have to tell you again,” might cause an ordinary person 

some trouble, irritation, or at any rate slight rearrangement of 
their being; but to Simpson it was as effortless and as much of 
course as putting one foot before another. Such phrases fitted 
into her life as pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. 
There is much good in this book if the poetry and the plot 
be ignored. 

Marden Fee suffers from a lack of explicitness. Mr. Bullett 
starts with a Stone Age picture of a young man and a gir] 
breaking the taboos of their tribe and incurring the 
vengeance of Koor, its head, and the pious execration of 
following generations. This part contains some good and 
vivid description, and though—pace Mrs. Mitchison and 
others—it is not easy to make the emotions of our inarticulate 
ancestors interesting to a modern mind, the section is quite 
readable as a prologue. Then, however, comes an eighteenth- 
century episode, whose significance 1 am, quite frankly, 
unable to grasp in the least. There is a gipsy who seduces 
several girls; there is a footpad who falls from his horse and 
breaks his neck; there is the footpad’s companion, who nearly 
wrecks the young squire’s love-affair; and there is an 
enormous collection of rustics, whose conversation has been 
reproduced with such antiquarian care as to be almost un- 
readable—especially as it does not seem to have any point. 
Finally, there is an episode of forty years later, in which a 
bastard of the gipsy’s meets and loves his legitimate half- 
sister, and when he finds out the truth of his own parentage 
kills her with a Stone Age axe. But what is the moral or the 
meaning of it all I cannot see. ‘‘ We are the children of 
Koor,’’ says Mr. Bullett, ‘‘. . . joined with them and with 
each other, not by metaphor, but by an unbroken physical 
continuity.’’ Perhaps; but what does that prove, except that 
it is inadvisable for modern men to play with Stone Age 
axes? A perplexing performance. 

Then follow two murder stories. Mr. Beresford’s is a read- 
able and competent, if rather pedestrian, tale of a young 
man who comes into an unexpected legacy and takes a house 
about which an equally unexpected mystery appears to 
hover. His tenancy soon involves him in relations with the 
family of the owner, whose daughter he naturally marries, 
and these lead him to the excavation of a two-year-old corpse 
and the explanation of its murder. The tale is pleasant and 
plausible; and the young man is called upon to do no violent 
feats of detection. Mr. Brophy’s aims are more ambitious; 
but unfortunately he selected a psychological monstrosity 
for his hero. We have all read of men like Stephen Gage, 
those immensely attractive but deeply reserved personalities, 
whose abnormal sensitiveness makes them refuse all human 
sympathy, force themselves to feats of endurance when in 
physical pain, and warp their whole lives by secret repentance 
for sins they have probably not committed. We have all 
read of such characters, but few of us have met any of them 
or hope we may; and one’s instant reaction to the theme of 
Mr. Brophy’s novel is, first, that it should be called anything 
rather than Flesh and Blood, and, secondly, that Stephen 
Gage thoroughly deserved to be hanged, not, as he thought, 
because in spirit he had murdered Martin Hannaford, but 
for being such a colossal, fraudulent idiot. Apart from this 
major improbability, the book has feeling and imagination; 
the sensation of confinement in prison is well conveyed, and 
there are one or two telling phrases. 

The Paisley Shawl is a very unsophisticated work to come 
from Mr. Niven’s pen. This tale of a loving but poor young 
novelist who was almost lured from his kind wife by a 
naughty, hysterical journalistic siren should have appeared 
in one of the minor magazines. It is not as unsophisticated, 
truly, as Tatiana; but the latter has at least the excuse of 
being a first novel. It is concerned with a Russian girl of 


high birth, who passes through the horrors of the Revolution, 
is rescued by a momentary sentimentality of Lenin’s and 
given employment in the Kremlin, where she meets a young 
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Englishman of Labour-like tendencies. She visits him in 
England, wavers in her Communist faith, and is ordered home 
by a Commissar who had previously endeavoured to seduce 
her. Him she knifes, is exonerated at the inquest and 
married to her Englishman, whom we leave turning gently 
towards Toryism and agreeing with his wife that their 
children shall be brought up on good capitalist and 
“Christian ’’ lines. This remarkable feuilleton is unfolded 
in dialogue of quite remarkable stiffness. PROTEUS. 


VOTES 


The Suffragette Movement 
21s. 

The Women’s Social and Political Union was in existence 
for only eleven years. In that time it changed from an 
extreme Labour organisation, started by members of the 
LL.P. and democratic in constitution, to a complete 
autocracy working for the return of a Tory Government. 
Miss Sylvia Pankhurst tells this story from the standpoint of 
one who always retained her Labour sympathies and for 
whom the vote was to be a means of bettering the conditions 
of working people. She regretted deeply the recurrent crises 
which. drove away first Keir Hardie and Glasier, then 
Mrs. Despard and the Freedom Leaguers, finally even the 
Pethick-Lawrences and her own East End Federation. Work- 
ing women, Christabel told her in their final interview, were 
not wanted. They were the weakest—she needed “ picked 
women, the strongest and most intelligent.’’ This difference 
of view, minimised though it is by the author’s loyalty, adds 
to the value of her book, for we get the whole picture of the 
inevitable drift from left to right of a movement which 
became more and more self-centred. It was inevitable. The 
W.S.P.U. was a highly centralised body directing all its 
activities from London, and it needed above everything 
money, press publicity, and adherents who could be detached 
from all other mundane affairs. It could never have been 
run as a people’s movement, which must keep close to the 
soil and take root as it goes. It flourished on the empty lives 
and disregarded abilities of middle and upper class women; 
the change from Anti-Sweating to ‘‘ Wanted, a Tory ”’ and 
the ‘* Sex War ’’ was simply a case of the heart following its 
treasure. No one could have been much surprised when 
Christabel and her mother abandoned everything else at the 
outbreak of the war in order to urge its more ruthless pro- 
secution. In 1916, when Mr. Asquith said that in his opinion 
the troops could not justly be enfranchised unless votes were 
also given to women, Mrs. Pankhurst attacked him in the 
Queen’s Hall on the ground that this involved a risk of ‘‘ the 
affairs of the country being settled by Conscientious 
Objectors, passive resisters and shirkers.’”? Even then it was 
not the woman who had changed, only the circumstances. 

To Sylvia this progression was a tragedy. She says as little 
about it as she can and gives her space to the machinations 
of Cabinet Ministers, the loyalty of the East End and the 
heroism and sufferings of the hunger-strikers. She herself, 
although the Bow crowds sometimes succeeded in tricking 
the police, was arrested again and again under the “‘ Cat and 
Mouse” Act. Each time she refused not only food but 
water, each. time she was forcibly fed; once she walked about 
her cell for twenty-seven hours before she became finally 
unconscious. Mr. McKenna seems to have offered her his 
congratulations on this, telling her that she was a plucky 
girl and offering to shake her hand. 

It is all old history now, dwarfed by what followed it, and 
perhaps no impartial person would like to say whether the 
militant tactics delayed the women’s cause or advanced it. 
Here, at any rate, is a vivid record, and to thousands of 
women scattered all over the world it will bring back for- 
gotten scenes—the dark cliffs of police in Parliament Square, 
the bitter vigils on roofs, the bands outside Holloway, the 
excitement, the terror, the diabolical glow which lit up the 
unfortunate Home Secretaries, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George. It seems impossible now that there should ever 
have existed such assurance, such optimism or such energy. 

Miss Pankhurst does not confine herself to politics; some of 
her most interesting chapters give an account of her early 


FOR WOMEN 


By Sytvia Pankuyurst. Longmans, 


family life. In the forefront whirled causes; they swept 
through the sitting-rooms, preoccupied the parents, stamped 
themselves on Sylvia’s mind and irritated Christabel. From 
the first she led, refused herself to what did not please her, 
and rebelled against ‘‘all this woman’s suffrage ’’ or her ugly 
blue serge dresses while the other children searched their 
consciences. Dr. Pankhurst appears as a god, wise, loving 
and radiant. His wife is vital and fascinating but incalcul- 
able. She was always struggling—with a bric-a-brac shop, 
or her accounts, or the electorate, or Mr. Justice Grantham. 
She wept when her husband would not allow Christabel to be 
trained as a dancer. She often wept, but only from 
impatience, for she could not be happy unless she felt that 
the thing she was doing was the most important thing in the 
whole world. One sees the spirit which sent her in late 
middle age through eleven thirst and hunger strikes. From 
her eldest daughter’s birth she adored Christabel—everyone 
must adore her—everyone did. The younger children could 
only fall back on a more passionate goodness and self- 
sacrifice. They were not strong, they were neglected, they 
were the stuff of martyrs—not once through the book does 
the pattern of these relations change. One could wish that 
Miss Pankhurst had given us a sketch of their later lives; it 
would have completed a valuable psychological document. 


THE BIRTH OF A POET 


World Without End. By Heten Tuomas. Heinemann. 6s. 

The secret of As It Was was soon out and there is no sense 
in, pretending any longer to keep it. That book told the 
story of Edmund Thomas and his wife up to their marriage. 
This book continues the story up to the moment of his 
departure for France, where he was kiiled only a short time 
before the poems of ‘‘ Edward Eastaway ”’ earned for their 
author just that kind of recognition which his writings under 
his own name had never brought him. He was, as he is 
shown here, a critic of great discernment and delicacy. We 
are told of some of his books that they were unwilling 
labours, and yet none of them were without the marks of a 
distinguished mind. They were none of them, even the best, 
what he wanted to do, and he suffered not only from a degree 
of poverty which. others have been able to overcome but also 
from a sense of failure and frustration. 

It is possible to wish that Mrs. Thomas had told us more 
of how ‘‘ Edward Eastaway ”’ came into existence. Perhaps 
neither she nor he ever knew any more than she does tell. 
There was a poet who lived near them, and the name of that 
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poet, though Mrs. Thomas does not give it, was Kebert 
Frost : 
Between him and David a most wonderful friendship grew up. 

He believed in David and loved him, understanding, as no other 
man had ever understood, his strange complex temperament. The 
influence of this man on David's intellectual life was profound, and 
to it alone of outside influences is to be attributed that final and 
fullest expression of himself which David now found in writing 
poetry. 

The discipleship of Edward Thomas (the ‘‘ David ”’ of the 
book) to Robert Frost will one day be reckoned one of the 
most extraordinary phenomena of literary history. If 
Mr. Frost himself were a less diffident and taciturn person 
there might be some chance that he would enlighten us upon 
it. But that is improbable. The fact remains that this man, a 
man of exquisite sensibilities and queer, suppressed passions, 
lived until the late thirties without finding that medium of 
expression which commonly opens itself only too easily to the 
growing boy. When the opening was made, alf the pent up 
force gushed out so that in the work of two or three years 
we have the essence of a lifetime. Mr. Frost made that 
opening. It was as though a man who all his life had been 
making pencil drawings had suddenly been taught the 
method of painting in water-colours and had found that that 
was what he had really wanted to do. It is no insult to 
Mr. Frost to say that Thomas began at the point at which 
his master had arrived, and that he produced by far the 
richer result from what must be described as their joint style. 
Thomas’s poetry is at the moment neglected by critics, 
though it is probably more widely read than can be estimated 
by those who are busy in the narrow world of criticism. It 
is certainly as genuine as any poetry can be, and can never 
be forgotten by readers with the power to discern what is 
genuine under the ebb and flow of contemporary taste. 

Mrs. Thomas’s story is of the man who was unhappily 
waiting to write that poetry. While waiting he tortured her 
and himself. He was never contented for long together. She 
tells us what joy she got from her house and her garden, 
from her children, and from him when he would let her. 
But there were times when his dissatisfaction with himself 
and the world turned him into an enemy of her joy. She 
says: ‘* He has shut his heart against me, and love has no 
place in his heart. He cannot help it. His spirit is too weary 
for love, his discontent is too bitter. I have learnt to accept 
it—that for a while it must be like that—and to wait for him 
to come back. The worst to bear is the way he seems driven 
to hurt himself by hurting me.” 

It is a story which is moving in direct proportion to its 
naivety. Mrs. Thomas is simple and shrewd at the same 
time. She was a town-bred girl who longed for the country 
just because she had never lived there, but the moment she 
was there she developed the instincts and the wisdom of the 
cottage wife with generations of cottage wives behind her. 
The endurance of the cottage wife, too; for, however bitter 
her husband might be about her and himself and their life 
together (and there are some passages in this book which are 
almost too painful to read), she simply held on in the belief 
that happiness would return. 

There could be no franker story. She omits no humilia- 
tions, neither her own nor her husband’s. She tells quite 
simply how, while on a holiday away from her, he developed 
an interest in a young girl, whose inclination towards him 
she finds only too easy to understand, and how he was warned 
off by the girl’s father. She understood all this with the 
warm willingness of her flesh and her heart, and with that 
same warm willingness she welcomed him back to her. She 
was practical but she never lost touch with his impracticality. 

And these are not claims which she makes for herself, but 
claims which the reader of her book cannot help making for 
her on evidence as clear as ever was given. Perhaps the best 
that can be said for her, and the best that she would wish to 
be said, is that she has supplemented Edward Thomas’s 
poetry with a work in prose which matches it and without 
which it can never be fully understood. He was a poet, and 
here is a portrait of the poet by his wife which has no equal, 
not even in Mary Shelley’s sketches of her husband. There 
is, however, this also to be said, that even had there been no 
Edward Thomas, had this been a pure work of imagination, 
it would still have been a work commanding imagination’s 
respect and tears. Epwarp SHANKS. 


sonnel 


THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN 


The House of the Temple. By Freperick W. Ryan. 
Oates and Washbourne. 25s. 


Mr. Ryan’s title is so inadequate to the contents of this 
very thorough and carefully-marshalled book that one can 
only conclude his original subject developed in his hands and 
that he followed up the developments—happily, for he has 
that keen interest in ‘‘ what really happened ”’ that is the 
first requisite of an historian. His sub-title is ‘‘ the History 
of Malta and its Knights in the French Revolution.” Ip 
fact, he lays his foundations so carefully that the Revolution 
comes in the middle of his book; and the earlier divisions are 
by no means the least interesting. Every St. John’s 
Ambulance man and woman, every Sister of Mercy, knows 
that the silver eight-pointed cross of their badge has a history 
of nearly 900 years of active service to the sick, and that it 
has been the badge of a proud Order, soldiers, but bound by 
the monastic vows, who served Christendom in the field, at 
sea, and in the hospital. Mr. Ryan traces their general 
history, from the founding of the Hospital in Jerusalem, 
forty-six years before the First Crusade, to their removal to 
Rhodes and then to Malta, which was their headquarters from 
1527 until the young Napoleon ended their long career as a 
sovereign power. Their position made them the chief Christian 
naval power of the Mediterranean—a rank they justified 
soundly at Lepanto. They were an international body, drawn 
from the nobility of all Catholic Europe, and forbidden by 
their Constitution to make war upon any Christian prince. 
Their purpose was the policing of the seas and the care of the 
sick, and although the ascetic vigour of the Order died out 
as it grew enormously wealthy, and its military activities 
grew less with. the lessening of the Moslem danger it had 
helped to hold back, to the very end in 1798 its great 
hospital at Valletta was the best in the world, and the 
knights took their regular duty in the wards of an institu- 
tion where ‘‘ the sick were the masters,’’ which received all 
men without distinction of country or religion, and could 
hold nearly 700 sick at once. The hospital, from contem- 
porary description, seems to have been far in advance 
of the general practice of its age, and in its later days was a 
pioneer in the enlightened treatment of the insane; the 
description of the Calabrian Relief Expedition, after the 
earthquake of 1783, shows how the knights, even in decadence, 
led the way to the noble work of the modern Red Cross. 

Mr. Ryan deals mostly with the Order in relation to 
France, though as three of its eight langues or divisions were 
French, and throughout its last century of complete existence 
its relations with France determined its career, the restric- 
tion is more apparent than real. Its headquarters in France, 
from the fourteenth century, were l’Enclos du Temple, that 
curious fortified town within a town that is known to most 
people chiefly as the last prison of King Louis XVI. 
Mr. Ryan traces the history of the Temple as a community 
from its foundation by the Templars through almost half a 
millennium of Hospitaller occupation, one of his most agree- 
able chapters being that on the Temple in relation to the 
brilliant social life of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Paris. He then shifts his scene and describes the Order’s 
headquarters at Malta, its organisation in its last century, 
and its not always peaceful relations with that curious 
remnant of the Carthaginian Empire, its Maltese subjects, 
especially under the long Grand-mastership of the able 
Francois de Rohan. The second half of the book describes 
the effect of the Revolution on the Order. The knights 
(apart from those exceptional cases provided for in most 
medieval aristocratic corporations) were all of noble blood, 
and though some of the French ones sympathised with the 
early constitutional movements, they were naturally royalists 
of one kind or another: the money, in fact, for the Flight to 
Varennes was supplied by the Chevalier de Malte, 
D’Estourmel. The Temple and the other French property of 
the Order were confiscated in 1792. De Rohan at Malta kept 
his head and steered through the troubles, but after his 
death in 1797 his feeble Austrian successor, Von Hompesch, 
could not hold his own in the web of intrigue, disaffection and 
conflicting principles. Napoleon, dreaming of the East, 
already at twenty-nine a brilliant commander, with the 
Directory in his breeches pocket, saw in Malta the Eastern 
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Gate of Europe. He went through the intrigues and the half- 
hearted defence like a blade through a dozen strands of 
woollen thread, and what had been once the great sea-power 
of Christendom went down with scarcely the firing of a shot. 

Mr. Ryan’s able narrative of these matters is handsomely 
equipped with forty-two maps, plans and illustrations, a 
bibliography, and a list of original sources. 


NOISY BIOGRAPHY 


Three Titans. By Emm Lupwice. 
CoLBURN Mayne. Putnam. 15s. 
Says Mr. Ludwig in his introduction: 


The fire infused by Michelangelo into the attitude of Moses 
has its analogue in the rebellious mood of the ‘“* Egmont ” overture, 
and the melancholy of the earth-bound form sobs from many a great 
Adagio of Beethoven’s. 

Mr. Ludwig sobs a good deal in Three Titans (Michel- 
angelo, Rembrandt, and Beethoven). In fact, he will not let 
his Titans sob for themselves. Certainly his enthusiasm is 
often infectious, and the facts, duly marshalled with a blare 
of trumpets, not always misleading and quite infrequently 
incorrect. But great men do not come to life in paragraphs 
of hasty journalese. The greater the man the more appro- 
priate must be the style of the biographer. Instead of 
telling us some interesting facts about Rembrandt’s 
“Danaé’’ (that it is in the Hermitage in Petrograd, for 
instance, and should be watched), Mr. Ludwig writes: 
“Never has painted nakedness been more meltingly seduc- 
tive.’’ Good critics are not meltingly seduced. 

The biography of Beethoven is much the best of the three. 
To Mr. Ludwig music is an art, but painting mere represen- 
tation—generally melting and sometimes seductive. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Ludwig should have devoted two-thirds 
of his book to the criticism of an art for the appreciation of 
which he is so ill-qualified. Much in this book should not 
have been included. Facts are flung together in the hope 
that they will assemble themselves as truth, like soldiers 
falling in on parade. Facts, of course, are not good soldiers, 
but raw recruits. They don’t fall in, but need strict atten- 
tion, and the sergeant in charge must hand them over to an 
officer whose passion is the field service of truth rather than 
in the barrack square. Facts are dangerous but incorrect 
statements disastrous. Mr. Ludwig tells us that Michel- 
angelo ‘“‘ never worked from the live model’! But the 
three young men on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, figures 
which re-occur, can be traced and recognised. How then can 
he say that “‘ the heads were always imaginary’? Again, 
Mr. Ludwig says that Michelangelo “‘ for all his stupendous 
toil, left but little more behind him than did Leonardo, the 
experimenter, scientist, and worldling.”” We will refrain 
from proving that this profound intuitive thinker was hardly 
a “ worldling,’’ but since Mr. Ludwig does mention him, he 
should have found out a little about the man. Facts though 
dangerous should be studied first. Leonardo who has “ left 
behind him ” no sculpture or architecture and at the very 
most six finished pictures (indeed Berenson’s list only gives 
him four certainly authentic examples) is to be weighed 
equally in amount with Michelangelo whose sculpture alone 
is to be seen in Florence, Rome, Bruges, Berlin, London and 
elsewhere, and whose incomparable ceiling in the Sistine 
chapel contains one hundred and forty-five separate pictures, 
including three hundred and ninety-four figures! If 
Mr. Ludwig had talked about easel pictures he would have 
told the truth. Michelangelo’s extant easel pictures are 
four in number : two in the National Gallery, one in Florence 
and the disputed ‘‘ Leda.”’ 

The first business of a biographer is to collect his facts, 
the second is to arrange them in some aspeet of truth. Then 
facts will, in some measure, speak for themselves. Little in 
this volume is left to speak for itself. We listen to the 
Ludwig loud-speaker and get a vague unhappy impression of 
(it would appear) three most unpleasant old men. Michel- 
angelo lives on and on as if to spite the world; Beethoven 
grows more and more irritable in deafness; Rembrandt, often 
drunk and always disorderly, dies in lonely penury. We feel 
glad when we close the volume, and if we have sometimes 
been bored to earth-bound sobs, it is certainly not the fault 
of these “ Titans,” nor altogether ours. Michelangelo 


Translated by ETHEL 


was a great man with many of the gentler virtues, so was 
Beethoven, so to some extent was Rembrandt. But 
Mr. Ludwig is not interested in homely virtues; he cannot 
shout about them. 


PRETTY FANCIES 


Hunger and Love. By Lionre. Britron. Putnam. 
Albert Grope. By F. O. Mann. Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d. 
Three Pairs of Silk Stockings. 7s. 6d. 


It is to Mr. Britton’s credit that he does not call his book a 
novel. It is to his publishers’ credit that they have given us 
this book of 700 pages at the ordinary seven-and-sixpence. 
Mr. Arthur Phelps is the subject of Mr. Britton’s book. He is 
a poor boy who, after a very tiresome time with a greengrocer, 
becomes a book-seller’s assistant, which he remains until the 
outbreak of the Great War. Mr. Britton takes an enviably 
simple view of life—it is roughly the view at present officially 
enforced in Russia. There is much to be said for it, if—the 
condition is important—it is equitably applied. For instance, 
property is theft—very well, then so is everyone’s property, 
including the State’s. Monogamy is an evil—invented by the 
bourgeois; if that is so, it seems odd that transgression of the 
monogamous standard should be less common in the “proletariat” 
than among the rest of society. Hunger and Love could not be 
made a good book, but it might be better if only Mr. Britton had 
for a moment shown any disposition to listen instead of talk. 
He lives mentally in about three different periods—the age of 
Voltaire, the age of that odd, almost forgotten English atheist, 
** Saladin ” Ross, and the late Victorian age; only when he comes 
to the physical sciences does he show any acquaintance with the 
thought of his own time. As a story his book fails because he 
has not the patience to stick to Arthur Phelps. There is force 
and fierce humour and sound indignation in his accounts of the 
life led by Phelps; there is sordid, displeasing naturalism in the 
poor creature’s efforts after love; there is, alas! no irony in 
the expression of his monstrous self-satisfaction and his insane 
determination to exhibit himself. Even if Mr. Britton were 
a better story-telier, no story could survive pages of this kind of 
thing : 


7s. 6d. 


By P. Romanor. Benn. 


Kidding Arthur was a very good game, and not bad in its way, 
but what she really wanted was to get a more intimate realisation 
of the sex complement, the other qualities, the different urgencies 
which make up the masculine aspect of living matter, by more direct 
and flesh-and-blood methods than contemplation. She was more 
matter of fact, and her arteries were more directly controlled by the 
reflex and sympathetic system—the grey cell-bodies of spine and 
ganglion—and less by the higher reaches of the brain; by the 
earlier, not the later growths, the more primitive developments of 
that co-operation which the urge and beating of external molecules 
has forced upon the originally free and independent individualistic 
cells, 


It is as if—to commit an anachronism—Theodore Hook were to 
parody H. G. Wells. Mr. Mann’s novel is also about a book-seller, 
and also about a proletarian; but not a class-conscious one. 
The relief is extraordinary. In this fine, slow-moving, quietly- 
written story of a Cockney born in 1874, Mr. Mann has given 
a really faithful and well-proportioned book. Here is one 
aspect of London rendered in a way that reminds one of Gissing, 
a Gissing more reconciled to the world, but not less conscious 
of its injustices and its torments. Grope himself, his friend 
Thorold Progers, the romantic Rosalind, the people of that select 
suburb, Friar’s Gate—all of them are drawn with precision, with 
humour and with tenderness. When Grope, who acquires 
prosperity and not happiness, is in the end made happy with his 
Laurette, Mr. Mann does not have to stretch the probabilities 
to achieve that result. Good as are the pictures of society in 
South London, and the management of the subsidiary characters, 
the book is rightly called by Grope’s name. Mr. Mann has 
shown most unusual skill in his presentation of a shy, difficult, 
yet really lovable man who is nearly shipwrecked through his 
lack of any social gifts. The book seems a record of pure fact 
beside Mr. Britton’s exhausting scientific melodrama—and the 
chief reason for this is that quite often in Mr. Mann’s book 
people are kind to each other, helpful and anxious to like and 
to be liked. It is one of the mysteries of Soviet government that 
Romanof’s books are allowed to be published. Three Pairs of 
Silk Stockings gives one of the most depressing accounts yet 
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published of life in Russia to-day. The enforced intimacies, the 
hideous lack of privacy, the gross stupidity of its rulers, the 
dreadful struggle with poverty, are all displayed here passionately 
and with an imaginative power that we expect from Romanof. 
The title refers to one man’s sentence inthe book. ‘ Any Russian 
woman can be bought for three pairs of silk stockings” ; and it is 
on that level of accepted cynicism that Arkady and Kirliakov, 
the story’s protagonists, live and play out their tragi-comedy. 
It is a bitter book, with moments of defiant beauty and 
exultation, 


EXILE IN PARIS 


The Notebook of Malte Laurids Brigge. 
Ritke, Tr. by J. Linton. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


Rilke died in 1926. The Notebook is a Proustian diary 
of «a young Danish poet living in Paris, who is appar- 
ently none other than Rilke himself. He is aged twenty- 
eight, he is a poet who has left off writing, he lives 
quite alone, he is obsessed by fears and curious suspicions 
which take him for the most part pack to childhood. Does 
the reader scent something familiar in this, something 
perhaps of the nineteenth where one expects the twentieth 
century? Let us continue. The poet Brigge, or Rilke, lives 
in a cheap room in Paris. He has no acquaintances; his mind 
is alert to observe all that goes on round him. One of his 
neighbours kicks a tin tray about his room; another remains 
always in bed with his eyes closed declaiming the Russian 
poets. Strange fellows? But Brigge is stranger. He believes 
that a neighbour the other side of the wall is in difficulty; 
he will help him by “ lending him his will.” . .. Walking 
along the street one day he follows a man inflicted with 
some malady of the nerves; the man hops and flourishes his 
arms and Brigge cannot leave him until he is lost in the 
crowd. He believes, too, that every man carries his death 
with him, and thinks of dying as the final transfigured reality 
of man’s life. His own illness is fear, and when he goes to 
hospital to see the doctors he runs away from their presence. 

Everything about the book is strange—to the neurasthenic 
nothing is commonplace. So here a half-dismantled building, 
with the wallpaper and fireplace exposed to the sky, becomes 
the text of several pages which are as fine and moving 
as anything in the book. The occasional descriptions of his 
life in Paris are extraordinarily good. His nights were 
sleepless : 


By Raver M. 


To think that I cannot give up the habit of sleeping with an open 
window! The electric street-cars rage through my room with ringing 
fury. Automobiles race over me. A door slams. Somewhere a 
window-pane falls clattering. I can hear the big splinters laughing 
and the smaller ones sniggering. Then suddenly from the other 
side, within the house, a dull, muffled noise. Someone is coming 
up the stairs; is drawing nearer and nearer, interminably; is there, 
there for a long while, then passes. And once more the street. 
A girl screams: “ Ah! tais-toi, je ne veux plus.” An electric car 
rushes up excitedly, then away overhead, away over everything. 
Someone is calling. People are running, overtaking each other. 
A dog barks. What a relief: a dog! Towards morning even a 
cock crows; and that brings immeasurable solace. Then all at once 
I fall asleep. 


In the Bibliothéque Nationale : 


Here I sit, reading a poet. There are quite a number of people 
in the reading-room; but one is not aware of them. They are 
inside the books. They move, sometimes, within the pages like 
sleepers turning over between two dreams. Ah, how good it is to 
be among people who are reading! Why are they not always like 
that? You can go up to one of them and touch him lightly; he 
feels nothing. And if in rising you chance to bump lightly against 
the person sitting next you and excuse yourself, he nods in the 
direction from which your voice comes, looking at you, but not 
seeing you; and his hair is like that of a man who has been asleep. 


This sensitiveness to surroundings is amazingly exact. His 
thoughts, however, go back to childhood. Memory, instead of 
helping him, proves a burden; and it is here that the book 
disappoints. Much of it is given up to memories of child- 
hood—and they are not worth it. His strangeness, extend- 
ing back, invents ghost stories, mysterious family scenes, 
which have a sombre dream-like beauty but lack the dis- 
tinctness of his Paris sensations. This legendary childhood 
overshadows the book and blurs the over-sensitive lines of 
his later life. It is a pity that the book fails in the only part 
where movement occurs. From the beginning one knew that 


his childhood held some important event and that his sub- 
sequent life in Paris was suspended; but as he tells it the 
past loses importance and the present, though static, becomes 
exciting. 

Mr. Linton’s translation is excellent throughout. 


A REVOLUTION STATESMAN 


Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury. By T. C. Nicuorsoy 
and A. S. TURBERVILLE. Cambridge University Press. 15s, 
It is probable that no one man since William the Conqueror 
has made more difference to the history of England than 
Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury. On two occasions 
when the fate of the country was trembling in the balance, he 
intervened with decisive effect. In 1688 it was he who, 
taking his life in his hand, carried to William of Orange the 
paper of advices which urged the Prince to sail. In 1714 it 
was to him that the dying Queen Anne gave the white staff 
which was the weapon that shattered the hopes of the 
Jacobites and established the present dynasty on the throne. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these enormous services, Shrews- 
bury has utterly failed to capture the imagination of his 
countrymen. He had every gift of nature and fortune; his 
personal charm was such that it conquered everyone with 
whom he came into contact, and stirred into something like 
affection the stern and sombre soul of William III. himself; 
he had great intellectual gifts, and was inferior in cultivation 
ic no nobleman of his time; and his administrative and diplo- 
matic talents were of a very high order. His powers were 
fully recognised, and there was no post which he might not 
have had for the asking or which, indeed, was not repeatedly 
and almost abjectly pressed upon him. Yet there was some- 
thing wanting, some twist in his nature which made all 
nearly useless. It is not his failure which has led his 
countrymen to forget him. Failure, in itself, is more 
interesting than success. Shrewsbury’s great ancestor failed 
at Chatillon, and will be remembered for ever. But failure 
is one thing; futility is another. 
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It is the riddle of this strange career that Mr. Nicholson 
and Professor Turberville have set themselves, in this very 
learned and thorough book, to solve. Mr. Nicholson began 
the work on a wide scale. When he was compelled to relin- 
quish his task, Professor Turberville found himself under the 
necessity of abridging it. This has given the early chapters 
something of the character of a summarised chronicle; but 
the book is none the less full of interest from the first page 
tc the last. Not a fact of any significance is omitted; the 
documentation is exhaustive; and the index all that an index 
should be. The volume is, in a word, indispensable to all 
students of one of the crucial periods of English history. 

But even so the enigma remains an enigma. Professor 
Turberville attacks it very ably in his concluding chapter, 
and with all his learning and discrimination leaves it pretty 
much where it was left by Macaulay eighty years ago. Some- 
thing, perhaps, may be explained by heredity; Shrewsbury 
was the son of the most inconstant and scandalous woman in 
an inconstant and scandalous court. His father died when 
he was eight years old, and he was left, more wretched than 
an orphan, to the care of guardians. He was born a Catholic, 
and renounced Catholicism from sincere conviction; but the 
religion which took its place was a hesitating and uncertain 
scepticism. He had a conscience which was “ strong enough 
to cause remorse, but too weak to restrain him from wrong- 
doing.’’ His health was deplorable. His lungs were seriously 
diseased, and he was always spitting blood. Whenever he 
was called on to make a decision, the fret and anxiety 
affected his body, and brought on illnesses which his enemies, 
and some of his friends, ascribed to pique or pride. To add 
to his troubles, his lot fell in a time when any course was 
beset with dangers, and when only those who loved danger 
could walk with ease and freedom. No wonder his timidity 
was called cowardice, and his precautions treason. But all 
this does not explain why, at two of the most perilous crises 
in history, he acted with a promptitude and a daring which 
a Marlborough might have envied. Whatever the cause, 
however, England owes him lasting gratitude and ought to 
keep his name in remembrance. This work of Mr. Nicholson 
and Professor Turberville will aid in doing him that justice. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Germany and the Germans. By Evcen Dirset. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Diesel’s study of his country and his countrymen is as candid 
as it is thorough; rarely, indeed, is such objectivity as he displays 
found in a book of this nature. The opening chapters deal with the 
geography of Germany, with the effect which the physical character 
of the land has had upon its peoples, and then with the races and 
cultures that have gone to the making of those peoples. Even to-day, 
as Dr. Diesel points out, the old particularism of the great German 
Duchies of the post-Charlemagne period has survived, though their 
national and political structure has been altered out of all recognition. 
Perhaps he underestimates the unity which the great Saxon Emperors 
enforced—a unity that so narrowly missed permanence; but he sees 
clearly that never subsequently, not even in the Empire that crashed 
in 1918, was unity other than imposed and artificial. It is the great 
merit of the book that it makes the diversity of German mentality 
illumine conditions in Germany both during the war and the post-war 
period, and explains the attitude of foreigners towards Germany, and 
the German attitude towards other nations. Dr. Diesel holds that 
the modern Reich was anything but a spontaneous growth; was, 
indeed, but a brilliant but tragic attempt to bring coherence and unity 
to German life, made at a time of fundamental shift and change. As 
for the future, he sees signs of a new spirit, a fading of German arro- 
gance, and an open-mindedness towards the cultures of other peoples ; 
and he closes with the thought that the more the nation means to the 
world the more chance it has of accomplishing the highest that it can 
be given to a nation to achieve. 


Digging Up Biblical History : Recent Archeology in Palestine and 
Its Bearing on the Old Testament. By J. Garrow Duncan, B.D. 
S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Duncan’s review of recent excavations in Palestine and their 
bearing upon Biblical history is interesting mainly for its descriptions, 
often at first hand, of the various sites investigated and the correlation 
of the archeological evidence with statements in the books of the Old 
Testament. Mr. Duncan’s chronology is often very difficult to follow. 
What authority, other than Genesis, has he for bringing the Hittites 
from Cappadocia to Palestine or even Syria as early as 1800 B.c.? 
His racial and national attributions often leave much to be desired. 
Surely he goes beyond his book when he proclaims the Hittites as 
Indo-Europeans, and when he equates Hittites and Hivites. He 
seems to confuse the great raid on Babylon from Boghaz-Keui with 
the conquest of Babylon by the Kassites, and he calls the obviously 
female figure, which Dr. Garstang holds to be that of a warrior 
priestess of the great Hittite goddess and the possible representative of 
the legendary Amazons with whom Priam fought in his youth, the 
figure of a Hittite king. 


em 


Doctor Watson. By S. C. Roserts. Faber and Faber. 1s. 

“Good old Watson,” Holmes said at their last meeting in 1914, 
“You are the one fixed point in a changing age.” The Doctor, one 
feels, deserves a full-length Victorian biography, well illustrated§ with 
family photographs, but “ fixed point ” though he is, biographers*haye 
been able to find out extraordinarily little about him. The year ang 
place of his birth even are in doubt. Mr. Roberts assigns the first 
confidently to 1852, the second more tentatively to Hampshire oy 
Berkshire. We think, in spite of Mr. Roberts’s arguments, that the 
Doctor was more probably a Londoner. It is true that he once described 
himself as “ naturally gravitating towards London, that great cesspoo} 
into which all the loungers and idlers of the Empire are irresistibly 
drained,” but surely this is not inconsistent with his being a Londoner ? 
On that occasion he was returning ill and penniless from the East; 
and though of course we agree with Mr. Roberts about Watson's 
“honest sentiment ” and love of his birthplace, allowance must be 
made for the facts (a) that Watson was ill, (b) a stranger returning to 
England after several years’ hard service in the East, (c) standing on 
the Portsmouth jetty after a possibly bad crossing. On the other 
hand, we have no proof for our own view that Watson was born in 
London. The other points in Mr. Roberts’s biography are incontestable, 
His treatment of the Doctor’s second marriage, which has puzzled 
scholars for some time, is admirably balanced and will not shock the 
most susceptible reader. There can no longer be any doubt that this 
lady was Violet de Merville, ‘‘ beautiful, accomplished, a wonder-woman 
in every way,” who, it will be remembered, broke off her engagement 
to the Baron Adelbert Gruner in the case recorded by Watson ag 
The Illustrious Client. Watson’s silence about this second marriage 
isa puzzle. Mr. Roberts’s admirable little book ends with an appendix, 
giving for the first time a complete list of Sherlock Holmes’s published 
and projected works. 


The Handwriting of the Renaissance. 
Routledge. 16s. 

The handwriting in question is that famous, sorely-crabbed “ secre- 
tary hand ”’ in which the chief products of the Elizabethan age were 
written. It is a small elaborate Gothic, somewhat less than semi- 
formal, somewhat more than cursive, though it is the direct ancestor 
of the cursive of modern Germany. There are some undeniably 
beautiful examples of this hand, but it lent itself readily to contortions 
that bewilder the student and that sometimes seem undecipherable, 
Dr. Tannenbaum, a practising physician, Shakespearean student and 
specialist in calligraphy, brings to the controversy concerning Shake- 
speare’s handwriting a very detailed examination of the secretary hand, 
tracing each letter separately with its innumerable variants, appending 
useful examples of scriveners’ work and an exhaustive bibliography. 
This is an invaluable book, the making of which must have involved 
months of patient labour. It may be questioned whether the author 
might not have lessened the difficulty both for himself and for his 
readers by basing his explanations on the essential parts of each letter, 
showing how these were treated or maltreated, instead of on what he 
calls the ‘* modern copy-book hand” (one had hoped it was already 
obsolete), with its irrelevant loops and “ fore-links”’ that complicate 
the issue unnecessarily and not even beautifully. But the secretary 
hand itself does not seem to have cured Dr. Tannenbaum of the 
unessential. 


Brittany. By Francis Gourvit. Medici Society. 7s. 6d. 

Brittany is remembered by the average tourist for its magnificent 
sea-coast, innumerable picturesque towns like Dinan, Quimper, Paimpol, 
its menhirs and “ pardons,” cider and crayfish, and web of little inland 
railways. M. Gourvil does justice to the tourist’s eye, and sees besides 
the legends and history which most tourists miss. He defends the 
Bretons against the charge of backwardness, and points out that no 
one knows how they will vote in the next elections, and that in any 
ease Brittany is a flourishing province. Brittany has been the home 
of many famous writers and artists, including La Fontaine, Chateau- 
briand, Renan, Gauguin and Cézanne. It is a pity that M. Gourvil 
does not quote more. The photographs of landscapes and architecture 
are good, though the mixture of print and pictures makes an unpleasant 
page. 

English Tapestries of the Eighteenth Century. By H. C. Marriuier. 
Medici Society. 12s. 6d. 

This book should be of considerable use to the student and collector. 
It does not pretend to be more than a catalogue raisonné, for, as the 
author himself says, *‘ eighteenth century tapestries are not of a very 
high order, and scarcely call for literary treatment.” But investigation 
in the field was needed, since English work of every kind is too easily 
accepted as Mortlake, whose successors are here traced out as far as is 
possible. The products of Hatton Gardens, Soho, Lambeth and 
Chelsea are carefully distinguished, and the illustrations, although on 3 
small scale, reproduce 106 of the most important pieces. 


Storm Sestent the Wall. By Laurence W. MEyNELL. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6 

This novel resembles the worst nightmares of those dear old ladies 
whose chief reading consists of the more violent organs of the Tory 
press, and since it will make them shudder deliciously it will probably 
appeal to them. The plot is laid in the Proletarian State of Britain, 
at the head of which is a hunchbacked pervert and in which “ each 
man walked alone, greedy, suspicious, pitiless.” In the offing there 
is a beautiful young queen, who strives to recover the throne with the 
aid of two or three heroes and he-men and in spite of several villains 
and a vamp; needless to say, the mass of the people are at heart 
royalist. Even regarded as satire, Storm Against the Wall would have 
been unpardonably crude : considered as romance, it is poor stuff indeed. 


Murder in the Mirror. By W. W. Masters. %s. 6d. 


By SAMvuEL A. TANNENBAUM, 


Longmans. 


This mixture of thrills and morbid psychology is very disappointing. 
The book begins admirably with Andy’s loss of memory; but it then 
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The National Rose Society, | 
Westminster, S.W.1. | 
March 7th, 1929. | 
| The sewage purification plant which | 
4 you were good enough to put in for me | 
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$ efficiently, and I think more than fulfils 
( what you claim for it. | 
) (Signed) Courtney Page. | 3 The Safe, Speedy Cold Cure 
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Bath Olivers 
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Made from a secret recipe 200 years old, Bath Olivers 
have long been associated in the critical minds of all 
good gourmets with cheese. It is not too much to say 
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own crisp yet smooth texture, to make a perfect blend 
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choicest chocolate. A luxury that actually aids digestion. 
You must make the acquaintance of the whole Oliver 
family. Post this coupon to-day, to the address below, 


with 3d. in stamps for samples of each kind. 
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gets more and more involved, and at the end we are left in doubt whether 
only the four friends have been suffering from nervous breakdown, or 
whether the specialist is also not slightly crazy. 


South of Suez. By W. J. Makin. Jarrolds. 18s. 

Mr. Makin has been in the darkest and most difficult parts of Africa; 
and it is a pity that he has not greater imaginative gifts, for his book 
has little creative power. Sturdy and full of common sense, the author 
tells us of Zulus and Bushmen in the most matter-of-fact chirpy 
style; and is rarely content with a plain narrative such as would 
best set off the gorgeous material he has. Still, the book is easy to 
read, and the photographs are often exceptionally good illustrations, 


About Motoring 
STARTING-UP THE ENGINE 


EVERAL keen amateurs were discussing in my presence 
os the rapidity with which many modern engines begin 
to rattle. They spoke in sad reminiscence of the old- 
time side-valve engines, which remained mechanically quiet 
for so many thousands of miles. Seeking a culprit, they all 
identified the high pressures for which modern engines are 
designed, coupled with the numerous, fragile and _half- 
lubricated items which figure in many overhead-valve gears, 
These culprits obviously cannot be banished by an owner; if 
he wants the modern type of performance he must put up 
with high pressures and overhead valves. When we broke up 
after this discussion I saw the protagonist start his cold 
engine. It had been standing in the open car park at the golf 
club for six hours. He switched on the ignition, pulled the 
strangler right out, and pressed his starter button. He 
seemed to keep the button depressed for two full minutes 
before the engine responded. When the engine fired, he was 
forced to jockey it for perhaps another three minutes before 
it was running normally. Actually it stopped twice, and on 
each stoppage it was restarted on the strangler; he further 
used the strangler on three other occasions when the engine 
threatened to stop during an attempted acceleration. 


* * * 


Two remarks can safely be made about this procedure. 
When he first attempted to start there cannot have been any 
proper film of oil on any pressure face from which hot oil can 
drain vertically downwards; the pistons and cylinder walls 
would not be absolutely dry, but they must have been little 
more than faintly greasy. His lavish use of the strangler 
would necessarily have the effect of flushing the combustion 
chambers with wet petrol, so that any lubicant remaining on 
the metal faces was probably washed off long before any 
fresh supplies could be provided by the pump system. Rapid 
wear of piston and cylinder is inevitable under such treat- 
ment; for if we subject dry metal faces to intense heat and 
to intense pressure abrasion is the natural result. In the 
Autocar of February 13th Mr. J. Harrison advances the very 
wise suggestion that a cold engine should always be turned 
by the starter for several seconds before the ignition current 
is switched on. By this method a modicum of lubricant will 
be supplied to every bearing before it sustains either heat or 
presssure. No waste of electricity is involved, as under the 
standard system very few engines start until after a per- 
ceptible period of rotation. I am, however, sure that 
Mr. Harrison’s suggestion does not go to the root of the 
mischief. The strangler is probably the most fruitful cause 
of rapid wear in piston and cylinder. Beyond question it has 
enabled stupid owners to start cold engines with the minimum 
of trouble; it is a substitute for tickling the carburettor float 
or stuffing a rag up the air intake. But it inevitably washes 
oil off piston and cylinder and dilutes the oil in the sump. If 
designers would equip cars with some aid to easy starting 
which eliminated this diabolical removal of lubricant they 
would do us good service. The astonishing fact is that such 
equipment is within easy reach. All that is required is the 
provision of a little temporary heat. There is no need to 
“‘strangle ’? a warm engine, whether that engine is warm from 
running or has been artificially warmed by refilling the 
radiator with hot water from the domestic tap. Any modern 
carburettor will give a good starting mixture in the coldest 
weather if a little heat is momentarily applied to it. 


* * * 


During the war a popular tip for starting up big lorry 
and aeroplane engines, parked out of doors in a Flanders 
winter, was to take out the sparking plugs and heat them with 
a blow-lamp or by any other available method. They were 
never frightfully hot by the time they were back in position, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


HOTELS, &c. 








aVvan® OF EDUCATION. 


The Board propose to appoint two H.M. INSPECTORS (WOMEN) 
of Physical Exercises to take up duty next autumn. Preference will 
be given to candidates not under 30 years of age who have taken a 
full course of training in the Swedish System and have had experience 
as Organisers of Physical Training, or in some post carrying responsi- 
pility for the training of teachers in Physical Training, or special 
experience in some other branch of physical education. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form and must reach 
the Board not later than Wednesday, the 4th March, 1931. 

Copies of the prescribed form, together with particulars as to salary 
and conditions of service, can be obtained on application in writing 
to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W.1. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for appointment 
as Inspectors under the Board need not renew their applications. 


Be tvVeRsrre OF LONDON. 








The Senate invite applications for the University Readership (whole- 
time) in English Law tenable at University College. Salary not less 
than {650 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later 
than first post on 15th April 1931, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, S.W.7, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


House, Private Hotel, 
Quiet situation. 


West Cliff. 
Special residential terms. 











Warm, 





TRAVEL, 
OURNEMOUTH, Walsall 
Excellent cuisine and _ service. 
"Phone 1926.—Miss L. STANLEY. 
REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS_.AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 
ASTBOURNE. —2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High - class 
eee Gees ones ee. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. P. H. 
EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. Vegetarian Guest House. 
sunny situation. Special Terms for Winter.—Mrs. WYNNE. 
OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 
burst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest 
or comfortable holiday. 





ORQUAY. PEMBROKE HOTEL. (An English Biarritz.) 
200 yards beach. Own grounds. Sheltered. Warm. Happy environment, with 
every home comfort, E.l. and gas-fires. Winter terms from 2} gns.—Fosrer. 


ERNDOWN, DORSET. 
situated. South aspect. 





The Links Hotel (Pte.). 


Residential winter terms 2} gns. 


Beautifully 
"Phone: Ferndown 61. 





SECRETARIAL ASSISTANT is wanted by the Scottish 
Council for Research in Education. Experience in secretarial 
work, and a knowledge of French and German are essential. A 

Degree would be a further qualification. Salary £300. 
Applications to be lodged not later than 3rd.March 1931 with 
The Honorary Secretary, Research Council, 
47 Moray Place, Edinburgh. 


UNIVERSITY BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE : 

READERSHIP IN ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION. 

The Council invites applications for the Readership in Accounting 
and Administration in the Department of Commerce vacant at the 
end of the present session. 

Stipend, {600 per annum. 

Applications (six copies), accompanied by testimonials or such other 
credentials as candidates may desire to submit, should be sent, on 
or before April zoth, 1931, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 





OF 


C. G. BURTON, 
The University, Secretary. 
Edmund Street, 


Birmingham. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 

The Council invite applications for the post of Lecturer in 
Economic History (Grade III). Salary £300 per annum. 

Applications (10 copies), accompanied by three testimonials, should 
be sent to the undersigned not later than 16th March, 1931, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


ENTRED in Lancashire’s trade depression, unable to obtain work 

after months of continuous trying—girl of 25 seeks employment any part of country. 

: Qualities : sound character, intelligence and reliability. Interested modern thought, 

literature and music. Is anyone in more prosperous part of country willing to offer any 

kind of job—economically and morally sound ?—Box 727, NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


HE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Managed by a Committee appointed by the Headmistresses’ 
AsSociacion, Association of Assistant Mistresses and Welsh Secondary 
Schools’ Association, enables teachers to find posts in Public and 
Private Schools. 











: Telephone : Museum 0658. : 
Registrar :—Miss CicELy C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.z. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


"[ TEEWRETING of every description undertaken by thoroughly 
experienced and highly-recommended typist. Quickness and accuracy oa: 
moderate charges.—Miss Carin, 16 Sherwood Gardens, New Barking, x. 




















UTHOR’S MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Booker, 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 


PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 


NGLISH AND FOREIGN MSS. efficiently typed or ‘subbed ” 
by thoroughly experienced sub-editor. Competitive charges for intelligent well- 
executed work.—Miss FisHer, 45 King’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, N. 








. OSEMARY,” Falmouth, two mins. sea, south aspect, would suit 


convalescent. Ev attention, invalid cookery a speciality. Terms from 2 
per week.—Apply Miss A. KuNEScH. ee _ 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


ENSINGTON, NEWBURGH HOUSE, 184 CROMWELL ROAD, 
S.W.5. WESTERN 4948. Inclusive terms from 3 gns. single, 6 gns. double. 
Constant hot water. Gas-fires in all bedrooms. Good public rooms. Restaurant. 


Lawn tennis club attached. Two hard courts, Two minutes Earl's Court Station.—Miss 
C. M. TuRNER, M.B.E, 








I ip TO LET furnished at Kilmory, Knap, Sound of Jura, any 
months except May and September. 2 sitting, 6 bedrooms, or x sitting and 7 bed- 
rooms, 16 beds. Boat sea fishing.—Apply E. H. Lewis, Moorcocks, Brasted, Sevenoaks, Kent. 





O LET, large furnished b.-s. room, gas fire, e.l., geyser, bath room. 
Quiet house. Brown, 18 Princeton Street, Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C.1. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
oe - REQUIRED by well-established publishing firm. 


Investment preferred from those keenly interested ‘in"publishing. Certified accounts 
available. References given and required.—-Write Box 728, New STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z. 








( ee of 12 wanted September, term time 2 years, to share home 
and lessons with another; lovely country, excellent governess. No charge as benefit 
Bruce, Platt Hill Wood, Wrotham, Kent. 


OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- 
signs from 2 gns.—Write Ossornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
on stating shades desired.—James Street Tweep Deport, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 


Meee supplied to London clubs. Old family recipe, 
‘Dorotay 


bly best now obtainable. 12 1-Ibs. carriage paid, 138. Sample, 8d.— 
Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


mutual. 














) By to write Articles and Stories; make spare hours profitable. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 191), 9 Palace Gate, W.8. 


ALE OF REAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, etc.; 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies. Hand-knitted lly for you by expert 
knitters, plain, or in the famous “ Fair Isle” patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic 

native wools, At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES; and s 1 
Sale Discount during February only.—-Write now for illustrated booklet to:—S.T. 93, 
Wu. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 








THEATRES 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437.) 
Barry Jackson presents 
“THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET,” 


by Rudolf Besier 
Matinées Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 


thd 
llenburys 


foez PAS T ILLES 
Your Chemist olla them 
8°. V3 Per Box 





Eventinos at 8.15. 
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yet the trick served. It is beyond question that our largest 
and sulkiest car engines would start up at once without any 
strangling if electric heating were applied to the carburettors 
at the proper point. The accessory firms have solved the 
problem by marketing devices for bolting into the joint 
between carburettor and intake pipe. Engineers naturally 
pour scorn on those with heater elements which protrude into 
the mixture stream on the ground that they interfere with 
the flow of gas. Such projections cannot produce any per- 
ceptible drop in power with a touring engine; if there is any 
serious objection to them it is rather that if they broke away 
they might produce engine trouble. Neither objection applies 
to a heating washer devoid of projections. It is surprising 
that the trade refuse to fit these electric heaters. Their 
refusal is probably a cynical comment on human intelligence; 
they are afraid that customers would forget to switch off the 
heater when the engine started. The positive plates of the 
accumulator would soon give trouble, and the accumulator is 
not infrequently guaranteed for two years. If the guarantor 
disclaimed liability on the grounds of gross abuse, the owner 
would in many cases conceive a grievance. So it seems better 
to the trade to eschew these useful heaters, and to substitute 
the dangerous and inefficient strangler. For though the 
strangler produces real damage to the engine it is damage of 
a kind which is not instantaneously apparent, which produces 
wear as contrasted with stoppages, and for which the 
customer is always prepared to pay. Any manufacturer who 
dispenses with a strangler and prefers an electric carburettor 
heater deserves support for his courage and _ honesty. 
Mr. Harrison’s counsel that the ignition should not be 
switched on till the engine has been rotated for some seconds 
is sound treatment for such engines as backfire violently. 
The backfiring is not likely to injure the engine, but it may 
derange the starter mechanism, which is usually rather in- 
accessible and occasionally prone to jamb under fair 


treatment. R. E. Davipson. 
S 
A market in British Government stocks had a severe 
fall, from which it has only partially recovered. The 
contents of the speech were no surprise to the market, but as 
it was taken as a definite sign that the opportunity of 
bringing in a conversion scheme in connection with the 5 per 
cent. War Loan has been passed, it brought about a wave of 
selling from professionals who had been accumulating other 
British loans in the anticipation of Government credit being 
placed upon a better basis through a Conversion Loan. With 
the inevitable lull for profit-taking, New York has gone ahead 
appreciably, and there are distinct signs that the American 
public, and the public in one or two European countries, are 
again beginning to take an interest in the markets. A stock 
market revival will probably start from New York, and in 
this. respect signs are more hopeful than has been the case 
for a year or more. The Scottish Amalgamated Silk charges 
are the sensation of the week, and create the unpleasant 
impression that we have not yet finished with the unsavoury 
disclosures which are coming to light in almost every country 
civilised enough to possess an active share market. 


THE CITY 


a result of Mr. Snowden’s pessimistic speech the 


ns * * 


Stockholders in the Royal Mail Steam Navigation Company 
were no doubt prepared for some unpleasant disclosures, but 
the result must have exceeded their worst anticipations. 
Sir William McLintock stated that if the assets of the group 
were valued as going concerns, the whole of the Royal Mail 
Ordinary capital of £5,000,000 had been lost, and of the 
£3,800,000 of Preference capital only £1,809,855 was repre- 
sented by free assets. Put in another way, the assets of the 
Royal Mail Company, if all its subsidiaries are regarded as 
going concerns, are valued at about £14 millions whilst the 
liabilities exceed £12 millions. It is by no means certain 
that the small surplus is there, for other liabilities may result 
in respect of certain contingencies. The Royal Mail is the 
largest shipping group in the world, comprehending the 
Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, Shaw, Savill and Albion, 
White Star Line, Union Castle and others, and its collapse is 
a deplorable matter of national concern. The position of the 
White Star Line calls for special comment. During 1927 
£5,000,000 of White Star 64 per cent. Preference shares were 
offered to the investing public, half at 20s. and half at 21s., 
the dividend and capital being guaranteed by the Royal Mail. 
The White Star did not earn sufficient to pay its Preference 
dividend due on January Ist, and as the Royal Mail is unable 
to carry out its guarantee both the White Star Preference 
stockholders and the Royal Mail Debenture stockholders have 


been asked to agree to a moratorium and the issue of further 
debentures by the Royal Mail. The policy of the Royal Mail 
during the past few years is, to put it mildly, open to 
criticism. At the White Star Preference shareholders’ 
meeting Sir William McLintock stated that although the 
Royal Mail had paid to its shareholders during the four years 
1926-29 dividends of over £1,000,000, the published profits 
were arrived at after the transfer of large sums from internal 
reserves and after taking credit for dividends from sub- 
sidiaries, which were not in fact earned from the trading 
operations of the companies during those years. 


* * * 


White Star finance was severely criticised by Sir William 
McLintock, speaking on behalf of the Voting Trustees, and 
he characterised as extravagant the price of £7,000,000 paid 
for the Oceanic Company’s shares. It appears that, in 
addition to other large liabilities, the White Star still owes 
the Australian Government £1,320,000, representing the 
balance of the price of the seven vessels of the Commonwealth 
Line purchased in 1928 for £1,900,000. The sale of those 
vessels was at that time gleefully instanced in many quarters 
as an example of the failure of a State-owned undertaking, 
but as the Australian Government hold as security a mort- 
gage on the seven vessels, it does not look as though the 
failure is all on one side. The moratorium has been granted 
to the Royal Mail Company, but this collapse is one of the 
most serious blows suffered by British investors even during 
these bad times. 

* * * 


Upon the marriage of THE New SraTesMAN and the Nation 
another, and highly competent, pen will take up the task of 
commenting here upon events in the world of finance. It 
comes as a shock to realise that with hardly an interruption 
these notes have appeared regularly since THE New Srates- 
MAN made its appearance nearly eighteen years ago. It is 
therefore with a natural feeling of sadness that I bid my 
readers good-bye so far as the present form of notes is con- 
cerned, although, as I shall have opportunities of giving 
expression to my views from time to time in the form of 
articles, perhaps I should rather say au revoir. 

A. Emit Davis. 








Restore 
your figure 
i 





AY 
Remove this 
danger curve! 


You can speedily restore your youthful 
figure by wearing a Linia Belt —the belt 
now worn bythousands ofwell-dressed men. 
* Figure’ is just as important to a man as 
to a woman: for no tailor can give a smart 
effect to a figure which is distorted by cor- 
pulence. On the other hand by wearing a 
Linia Belt you enable the tailor to do full 
justice to himself and you. 

Further a Linia Belt is a great aid to 
health, providing firm, elastic support to the 
abdomen without the least constriction. It 
massages all superfluous flesh away. Its 
suppleness permits of absolute freedom. 
Many athletes and sportsmen wear the 
Linia Belt. Doctors too recommend it. 


YOU CAN ORDER BY POST 


We will fit you personally if you are able to call: but 
we Can also fit you if vou will send us by post your 
girth measurement and the depth ot belt required in 
front (usually 9 or 10 inches). 

Write for our free illustrated booklet. 
The price of the Linia Belt Popular mcdel is 2} gns. 


(black 3 gns.). De Luxe model in pure silk, extra light 
quality, 5 gns. (black 6 gns.) ; or Standard model 35/- 
-O.D. 1/- extra. Money returned if dissatisfied. 


On sale only at J. V. ROUSSEL, 173 Regent St., London, W.! 
Brit. Patent No. 279477 Telephone: Regent 5698 


Wear the Linia Belt 
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ATHLETICS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. THE WHEEL OF FIRE. By G. Wi1son Knicur. 
By E. Norman Garpiner. Illustrated. 28/- net Introduction by T. S. Eliot. 12/6 net 
STUDIESIN KEATS. By J. Mippieron Murry. THE SHORTER POEMS OF _ ROBERT 
7/6 net BRIDGES. 7/6 net 
WILLIAM 
THE POEMS OF SHAKESPEARE THE CRISIS OF 
GERARD MANLEY THE FACTS AND PROBLEMS ENGLISH LIBERTY 
HOPKINS by Sir E. K. Chambers By Sir fon Harvie 
A new edition with 2 vols 42/- net . . se 
seventeen additional This, the culmination of the work of Aelia | Po te 
pieces, and a Preface thirty years, is probably the most im- tarian, of the period of 
by Charles Williams portant single book on Shakespeare English history that be- 
written for half a century. In it Sir a: ‘eit, thx soniniien 
7/6 net Edmund Chambers collects and ana- & 





f I and end 
lyses all the facts that bear upon the “ Fl bo Gnal a 


life and plays of Shakespeare, achiev- 
ing, without extravagance or phantasy, 
a work that must be in future years 


Also, 250 numbered 
copies, containing facsi- 
miles and other illustra- 


clusion of the Stuart 
dynasty from the English 










































































ees Seer central for all who study the penal 
Elizabethan dramatists 
. . SPEECH AND 
LOYALTIES WORLD'S CLASSICS MOVEMENTON 
MESOPOTAMIA THE FOLLOWING NEW VOLUMES THE STAGE 
1914-18 WILL APPEAR DURING OCTOBER on tans ene 

BY SIR ARNOLD WILSON, 2/- NET 7/6 oa 
C.C.1.E.y D.S.0. x With an Introduction 
a dee a CRIME AND DETECTION a 
a wee ee (second series) ’ y 
man who was deeply in- Miss Clemence Dane 
eget in = he relates, THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS Miss Behnke controls one 

i tad os . training schools -in this 
pr h pellicse- STORIES OF AFRICA ah and here surveys 
oeoage ely gm Edited by E. GC. Parnwell the problemsand achieve- 

. ments of the contempora 

— a oh WUTHERING HEIGHTS ih sas ou ae 
volume will carry the story By Emily Bront? : : 

i we y Lmily ate point of view of the 
beyond the ag so technique of moving and 

sis speaking 
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Edward Arnold & Co. 








With Illustrations and Map. 21s. net. 


Early Days in East Africa 
By Sir FREDERICK JACKSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., 


Governor of Uganda, rg911-17. 


Recollections of wilder days, by a soldier, sportsman, ornithologist, 
mountaineer and administrator. 


Rome 
By F. S. BURNELL. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A scholarly book of fine quality, illustrated from old etchings and 
engravings. 


Climbs on Mont Blanc 


By JACQUES and TOM de LEPINEY. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Adventurous ascents by the famous intrepid French Alpinists. 


Tllustrated. 


Leaves from Indian Forests 


By Sir S. EARDLEY WILMOT, K.C.LE. Illustrated. 
(Oct. 16.) 10s. 6d. net. 


Stories of sport and forest adventure by an author well-known for his 
vivid pictures of human and animal life in the Indian forests. 


Philosophy of a Biologist 
By Sir LEONARDHILL,F.R.S. (Nov. 13.) 3s. 6d. net. 


The Author suggests that science has brought us face to face with a 
power equivalent to the purest conception of God, stripped of all dogma. 





More Ruthless Rhymes 


for Heartless Homes 


= HARRY GRAHAM. Drawings by a ed 
x 3s. 6d. net. 











Recollections of a Prisoner of War 
By LORD PHILLIMORE. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Author’s audacious “ escapes,’”” here modestly recounted, took him 


far into Eastern Europe before the Armistice set him free. He throws 
interesting light on Central Europe in wartime. 


Within Four Walls 


By Major M. C. C. HARRISON and Capt. H. A. 
CARTWRIGHT. Illustrated. (Oct.16.) 10s. 6d. net. 
Chiefly devoted, however, to persistent and astoundingly ingenious 


attempts, ultimately crowned with success, to get outside them. 
Wittily illustrated by Capt. Cartwright. 


Gallipoli Diary 1915. (Shortened) 


By Gen. Sir IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B. In one 


volume, with Illustrations and Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 


This popular edition will enable a far larger circle to read one of the 
most momentous true narratives the war has produced. 


The National Debt 
By E. L. HARGREAVES, M.A., Ph.D. 15s. net. 


A detailed survey of the history of the debt, and of the various 
proposals for its repayment. 


The Indexing of Books 
By J. W. T. WALSH, D.Sc. (Oct. 23.) 6s. net. 


Pays particular attention to the indexing of scientific books and 
periodicals. 














London: 41 & 43 Maddox St., W.1. 




















A 
SOCIAL SINNER 


By 
VIVIAN SAIGOL 


This very witty and original first novel is likely to 
cause a considerable stir in literary circles. Its setting | 





is on Olympus and under the guise of the gods of 
ancient Greece the author satirises the bright young 
people and the pompous personalities of the modern 
world 

7s. 6d. net 


W. E. HENLEY 


A MEMOIR 


By KENNEDY WILLIAMSON 


In spite of the fact that it is almost thirty years 
since his death this is the first full-length biography 
of Henley to appear. 





“Mr. Kennedy Williamson’s Memoir, admirably 
written and carefully compiled, gives a vivid picture 
of a vivid personality.” The Bookman. 


“Mr. Williamson does justice to the man and his 
work.’’ Morning Post. 


With a Portrait tos. 6d. net 


THE 
Mystery « Lore 
or APPARITIONS 


By C. J. S. THOMPSON 


‘The book is a feast of strange and thrilling entertain- 
ment.’’ Evening Standard. 


Illustrated 17s. 6d. net 


JourNEY BryonD 


By HAROLD HESLOP, author of ‘‘ The Gate 
of a Strange Field.” 


This is a novel of Unemployment, written by an 
ex-miner from his own bitter experience, and so has 
particular relevance to the problems of the day. 


7s. 6d. net 


Tue REMORSE OF 


M. LE Cure 


By HELEN MARY BOULNOIS 
Here is an idyll in a setting that will appeal to readers 


of light romantic fiction. 
7s. 6d. net 


SHAYLOR London, W.C.1 


31 Gower St. 
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MISTRAL 1830—1930 


NE evening, while an old man who lived in Paris sat 
QO leisurely eating his dinner, a young countryman of 
fine physique and handsome features waited 
without. And after a delay which seemed an eternity 
Fréderic Mistral, a poet of Provence, was admitted into the 
presence of Lamartine. 
The great French writer thus records the interview : 


A young man repeated some verses in the soft and nervous 
Provencal tongue which recalled to my mind by turn Latin, the 
Attic grace and the sharpness of the Tuscan tongue. . ._ I took his 
manuscript to my room, threw it upon the bed, lighted the lamp 
and began to read. That night I had not a minute’s sleep. 


Shortly afterwards Lamartine, writing in his Cours 
jamilier de littérature, said : ‘* A true Homeric poet has been 
born in our time; a primitive poet in a decadent age and 
one who out of a vulgar patois has made a language full 
of imagery and harmony.” 

With his poem the young country poet took Paris by 
storm. Miréio was crowned by the French Academy, 
Gounod composed an opera around it; Renan, of whom 
Mistral was not a little afraid, addressed to its author words 
of flattery. Mistral, a little heady with success, was lionised 
in the capital. But he stayed there only a short time. 
Parisian life was uncongenial to one who had spent the 
impressionable years beneath the blue skies of Provence, 
who had lived among shepherds and listened to men singing 
as they ploughed; who had heard stories and legends told 
in the rough speech of his native province. 

Mistral has given in Memoires et Récits vivid pictures of 
his life on the farm at Maillane. His father was a 
yeoman, neither rich nor poor, but able to send his son to 
school. Mistral, who was fond of playing truant, neverthe- 
less worked sufficiently hard at college to become licencié 
en droit. ‘* Now, my dear son,” said his father, *‘ I have 
done my duty ; you know more than I ever learned. Choose 
your career; I leave you free.’? The poet tells us that he 
thereupon threw his lawyer’s gown to the winds and gave 
himself up to contemplation of the beauties of his native 
land. The result of this contemplation is a series of poems 
of unequalled value, and the reconstruction of a language. 

To Mistral it seemed that his mission was to sing the 
praises of his land in her own tongue. That strange language 
formed from the dialects spoken around Saint Remy had 
lain despised and dying until Mistral, like a good Samaritan, 
restored its strength and clothed it with a new richness. How 
the language originated Mistral tells us in his Memoires. 


On Sundays we went to Mass and Vespers at the Carmelite Church. 
Our places were behind the High Altar. One Sunday the idea came 
into my head to render in Provencal verse the Penitential Psalms, 
so in the half-opened book I began furtively to scribble down my 
Version in pencil. 

Que l’isop bagne ma caro, 
Sarai pur; lavas me leu, 

E vendrai pu blanc encaro 
Que la tafo de la neu! 


Roumanille who was in charge came behind me, read it and then 
showed it to the Headmaster. The latter, it seems,viewed the matter 
leniently. And so after Vespers, during our walk around the 
ramparts, Roumanille called me to him. ‘So, my little Mistral, 
you amuse yourself by writing verses in Provengal. Would you 
like me to repeat some verses? Listen!’? Roumanille then read 
some verses of his own. 


It has been said that Mistral regarded his poetry as nothing 
more than a means of developing his language. Be this as 
it may, he was quick to see that a wide publicity could be 
attained only through the medium of translation, so that 
poems written originally for his compatriots have been 
translated into English, French, German and Italian. Some 
of the original beauty of his works must necessarily have 
been lost in the process. A translation, however good, 
cannot reproduce the sonorousness and richness of a 
language which seems more suited to Grand Opera than to 
everyday uses. ‘* It is,” says a French critic of repute, 
** too gay, too full of harmonies and onomatopceia.”’ 

In order to enjoy Mistral at all, it is necessary to surrender 
oneself completely to the charms of Provence. To him it is 
an earthly paradise ; his soul is steeped in its beauty. He is 
enchanted with its scenery, the perfume of its flowers, its 
blue skies. At times this love of country leads him into 
exaggerations and minute descriptions of obscure places. 

Miréio, which is generally regarded as his masterpiece, 
appeared in 1859 with a dedication to Lamartine. The story, 
which he tells in twelve cantos, is a simple one—the love of 
a charming child of fifteen for a handsome youth, Vincen, 
the son of a poor basket maker. The girl is the daughter of 
a wealthy farmer, and her father and mother are violently 
opposed to the marriage. Miréio, in despair, runs away from 
home and crosses the Rhone to seek the aid of the three 
Marys, Mary Magdalen, Mary the mother of James and 
John, and Mary the mother of James the Less. Overcome 
by the fierce rays of the sun on her journey, she is found in 
a wayside chapel unconscious before the altar. She dies. 

The poem depends for its success upon Mistral’s great 
power of description. The daily lives of the Provengal 
peasants, the harvesting, the gathering of the olives, are 
depicted with great naturalness and simplicity. One feels 
that the poem has sprung from the heart. The picture 
he gives of the lovers is delightful : 


Miréio loved a little talking 
And at table stayed 

With Vincen son to Master Ambroi, 
Both together chatted. 

And their heads would come together, 
Part and come together like 

Two Cabridello flowers in a merry wind. 


Often the poem has the beauty of Virgil’s Eclogues. Our 
ears are delighted with its music, but our hearts remain 
unmoved. Over the fate of Miréio one cannot shed a tear. 

Calendau (1867), over which the poet spent seven years, 
met with small success. The story is concerned with a fisher 
lad who, to win his beloved, accomplishes deeds of the 
greatest daring. Into this long epic Mistral introduces verses 
and legends of bygone days. His language is often magni- 
ficent, and the poem is full of imagery. Yet the characters 
appear unreal and lacking in depth. It is perhaps in some 
of his shorter poems published under the title The Golden 
Islands that the poet is heard at his best. In L’ou Tresor 
dou Felibrige Mistral has collected all the legends and 
proverbs of his country. He tried his hand as a playwright 
with an historical drama, La Reino Jano, but the play was 
not successful. The reader continually has his attention 
diverted from the main theme. Provence appears to have 
produced no dramatic literature of the first importance. 

One wonders if much general interest in Mistral’s poetry 
will be revived by his centenary which occurs this year. 
In his own country he remains supreme. His cult flourishes, 
keeping alive the memory of one who was fine, noble and 
sincere. 
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In his old age Mistral continued to live a simple and 
austere life in his house at Maillane. He rose at seven and 
ate frugally. He spent much time in answering letters from 
admirers and in receiving visitors in his study, a plain white- 
washed room which overlooked a rustic garden. To the last 
he retained his handsome features. His manner was quiet, 
stately, impressive, and without any of the Frenchman’s 
mannerisms. His white beard and his general bearing gave 
him the air of an ambassador. Much adulation and success 
had made him a little self-complacent. He liked greatly 
to be photographed standing with his hands in the armholes 
of his waistcoat. Stories of his harmless vanity are well 
known. 


“Now,” he is reported to have said to some American ladies whom 
he had conducted round the Museum at Arles, ‘‘ now you will be 
able to go back home and say you walked round these rooms with 
Mistral.”’ 


Joun MIFsuD. 


THE CELL 


(Dramatised emotions of depression and bitterness.) 


I. 


Unless 

Praise is well meant, and I am loved withak 
Nor do I ask for Kindness before Justice. 
(And yet by Justice who’ll ascend from Hell ?) 
Give me my wage.—My sins will melt in yours. 


I DO not ask for Praise 


* * * 


I did not choose ; but it was chosen for me. 
I wished, and got not ; then I shunned Desire. 
I plucked a feather from an angel’s pinion, 
And knew myself—the Element’s sad minion. 


II. 
I am too old to be gay, 
And too young to be wise ; 
The World is growing gray, her music sung, 
And unfeeling are her eyes. 
I have looked into the heart of the young 
And found it greedy and puffed-up, 
And full of lies. 
I have looked into the forehead of the old 
And seen a bony jade at gallop 
And a horseman lean and cold. 


Ill. 
I have looked . . . and now 
I will put curses on my enemies, 
Steal at them over house-tops and high trees, 
I’ll fill their hats with lice, their shoes with frogs, 
| ly | Pe 

* * * 

Is that my wish? But I am bound and gyved 
In chains of Pity and Remorsefulness. 
And have I power in hand for sins like these? 


a. 
I will arise and pray unto Him Who rules over us— 
Satan, our evasive and serene holy Lord ; 
I’ll borrow his silk sword and morphia-stuffed blunderbuss ; 
I’ll praise silly faces, and wave his silk sword. 


V. 


But no—not that.—There’s too much to repent, 
For what I vowed to bear I have not borne, 
And I am Judas to my own intent. 


<< 


VI. 
Now, out of all this brooding what’s to do? 
Something is right, though top and tail be wrong ; 
The creature’s black, but its stark wings are blue; 
Something’s too complex, but the rest is Song. 


VII. 
And through my grille I hear the darkness wailing, 
And on my. walls I watch an image sweet ; 
And I am hot and cold, my sinews failing, 
Blistered with cold, and frosted with dry heat. 


Why did I freeze because my dreams were burning? 
Why do I flame because my light is out? 

Spurn what I truly loved, desire in spurning ? 

Strike at the hosts that win, turn in the rout? 


And through my grille I hear the darkness wailing, 
And to the sky she mounts, the image sweet; 

And I am hot and cold, my sinews failing, 

Tangled and meshed .. . I fall. . . . The barriers meet. 


Who art thou? Joan? Saint Joan? I low adore thee, 
Thou Angel of Simplicity. Lean down ! 

I all too complex to ascend before thee 

Pray that thou touch me with thy starry crown. 


HERBERT E. PALMER. 


THE LINE OF TERROR 


On the Edge. 
10s. 6d. 


By WALTER DE LA Mare. _ Faber and Faber. 


When the hour sounds from the belfry, the strokes sound 
clear, definite and distinct in the air. Everyone can hear 
that it is one, or seven, or twelve, as it may be; and there 
the matter ends for most of us. But if we listen more 
curiously, and forget about dinner time and appointments 
kept or missed, we shall hear between the master strokes of 
the bell a melodious humming murmur, and this in its turn 
may be resolved into notes mounting the scale in a fixed and 
certain order, mounting and still mounting into worlds beyond 
our sense, into eternity. These sounds are the overtones; 
they have their analogies in the region of the arts, with 
a difference. For in the affair of the bell founders, the over- 
tones are only of this importance, that the tuners have to 
take them into account if the bell is to be perfectly in tune; 
otherwise they are a mere by-product of the great stroke; 
incidental, not essential. But the arts exist for their over- 
tones; it is by their presence or absence that we distinguish 
genius from talent. It is the main business, nay the only 
business, of the bell to tell us that it is twelve o’clock, but it 
is not the main business of Tennyson to tell us that Ulysses 
and his companions came into the land of the lotus eaters at 
some time after that hour. In the one case, the overtones 
are accidental; in the other, they are essential. It is the 
affair of the clock to tell us the time; it is the affair of the 
arts to take us out of time into eternity, into that region 
which is beyond the world of the logical understanding, 
beyond the power of direct utterance. 

And yet, in the art of literature certainly, in the arts of 
painting and sculpture probably, the great stroke—to 
continue this bell analogy—must be clearly enunciated, with 
no doubtful sound. It is hard to believe that the Augustus 
John portrait of Madame Suggia suffers in any way from its 
being, quite evidently and undeniably, a picture of a woman 
playing the violoncello; it is hard to think it would have been 
a still greater masterpiece if it had looked rather like a tiger 
under a palm tree. But however this may be with painting 
and sculpture, it is certainly true in prose literature: the 
finest work is defined. It need not be scientifically true. It1s 
not scientifically true, as it happens, that human eyes at 
bones, when submerged at a depth of thirty feet become 
pearls and coral; but the poet, though mistaken, is clear and 
definite in his statement. Poetry, it is true, has a large? 
licence in this matter than prose, since poetry is a neat 
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750 pages 
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THE VIRGIN 
& THE GIPSY 
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Os. 


OTHER FICTION 


THE MISTED MIRROR 
Henry Daniel-Rops 
Translated by R. H. Mottram 
7s. 6d. 


THE KINGDOM OF LOVE 
Max Brod 
7s. 6d. 


BLOOD & CELLULOID 


Heinrich Eduard Jacob 
7s. 6d. 


THE FEATHERED NEST 


Margaret Leech 
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10s. 


Selling everywhere 
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Arnold Zweig 
7s. 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


PHILIP EULENBURG 
THE KAISER’S FRIEND 


Translated by 
Ethel Colburn Mayne 
2 vols. 30s. 

A MODERN HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
1880-1922 
R. H. Gretton 
1250 pages. 12s. 6d. November 
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approach to that primitive incantation from which all litera- 
ture proceeds. There is a certain confusion in the narrative 
of ‘Kubla Khan”; and the magic casements charmed by 
the song of the nightingale are misty. And it might be 
urged, perhaps, in some quarters that Mr. de la Mare has 
availed himself of his poet’s licence in writing some of the 
curious and beautiful short stories in On the Edge. There is 
an everlasting question that besets not the minor but the 
major decisions of criticism. It is a simple thing to dismiss 
“Standing at the buffet in immaculate evening dress he 
selected a dozen of the succulent bivalves.’’ It is more 
difficult to decide whether a clearer definition would have 
improved ‘‘ A Recluse,’”’ one of the most singular of these 
singular studies. 

In this tale the narrator, ‘‘ Mr. Dash,’’ is motoring one May 
evening along a country road, when he is strangely drawn 
by the appearance of a house seen through high gates of 
wrought iron. Mr. Dash, I say, was drawn to this house, but 
hardly by the attraction of love. It had about it those veils 
of mystery, that sense of aliquid latet, which haunt certain 
visible things: houses, trees, gardens, the shape of hills, 
secret and silent valleys: 


To all appearance it was vacant, but if so, it could not have been 
vacant long. The drive was sadly in need of weeding; though the 
lawns had been recently mown. High-grown forest trees towered 
round about it, overtopping its roof—chiefly chestnuts, their massive 
lower branches drooping so close to the turf they almost brushed its 
surface. They were festooned from crown to roof with branching 
candelabra—like spikes of blossom. Now it was daylight; but 
imagine them on a still, pitch-black night, their every twig upholding 
a tiny, phosphoric cluster of tapers. 

Mr. Dash drives his car past the iron gates, and strolls by 
the terrace of the quiet red-brick Georgian house, with its 
singular hint of undefined mystery, and discovers that, after 
all, it is still tenanted. The owner, Mr. Bloom, a heavy, 
stooping, bearded man, is standing at the threshold; a bald 
man, with a domed brow. He greets Mr. Dash courteously, 
but that gentleman “‘ wanted to shake him off, to go away. 
He was an empty-looking man... if his house had 
suggested vacancy, so did he; and yet, I wonder.”’ 

It is impossible to summarise Mr. de la Mare without 
committing outrage and injustice; but it must be said that 
Mr. Bloom lures Mr. Dash into his hall, strangely occupied 
with a hugger-mugger of fine old furniture, as if an antique 
dealer were about to flit. Mr. Bloom leaves his guest in the 
library for a moment, and when he returns Mr. Dash, dis- 
tressed, uneasy, he knows not why, shakes hands, and in 
spite of protestations, makes his way to his car. The gear- 
key is missing; the nearest town is seven miles away; and 
Mr. Dash must be Mr. Bloom’s guest for the night. The two 
dine together, simply and choicely; and Mr. Bloom speaks of 
his dead secretary who has been of great use to him in his 
** literary work ’’; and then the literary work becomes “ little 
experiments,” which yielded ‘‘ the most curious and interest- 
ing results ”’; and the little experiments are at last defined as 
the processes of the séance of the spiritualists. Mr. Dash 
had dabbled a little in spiritualism and thought poorly enough 
of the results, and spoke of it all as a silly and dangerous 
waste of time; and his host grew grey with rage. The 
evening wears on; it becomes apparent that there was some 
hideous mystery about the death of Mr. Champneys, the 
secretary; and it is into the bedroom of the dead man that 
Mr. Dash is shown. The servant who prepared the dinner is 
gone for the night: Mr. Dash and Mr. Bloom are the only 
tenants of the house. Mr. Dash falls asleep, and wakes 
suddenly with the dawn; and looking about him sees the 
room as it were drenched in terror: “this is how 
Mr. Champneys’s room would appear to anyone who had 
become for some reason or another intensely afraid.”’ 

And then he heard voices speaking, echoing hollow in some 
distance of the house; one of the voices Mr. Bloom’s, the 
other like it; and there was the sound of hurrying feet over- 
head. Mr. Dash goes into the study, and sees there a small 
bed, and on a table beside it the contents of Mr. Bloom’s 
pocket, among them Mr. Dash’s missing gear-key. And the 
bed: 


The lower part of it was all but entirely flat, the white coverlid 
having been drawn almost as neat and close from side to side of it 
as the carapace of a billiard table. But on the pillow—the grey- 
flecked brown beard protruding over the turned-down sheet— 


—, 


now showed what appeared to be the head and face of Mr. Bloom 

... It was a flawless, facsimile, waxen, motionless; but it was 

not a real face and head. It was an hallucination . . . it was 

inconceivably shocking. 
Mr. Dash flees the abhorred, infested house. 

I should have made it clear that Mr. Bloom detained 
Mr. Dash because he was human, because the horrors that 
the necromancer had summoned from the depths pressed 
now so thick about him that even his foul soul was shaken 
and aghast. I should have mentioned also a faint hint that 
there was some tincture of corruption in the personality of 
Champneys, the dead secretary: medium, it is to be sup. 
posed, was his true title. Such, then, in crude outline, is the 
story of ‘‘ A Recluse.’’ Would it have been a better tale 
if it had been told more definitely? I leave that an open 
question. 

Is the purely personal objection valid? I am not quite 
clear as to this; but I am bound to confess that I have such 
an objection to make against ‘‘ A Recluse.” It is this. The 
word of the enigma is, clearly, spiritualism; and no structure 
build on that basis can appal me, or enchant me, or make my 
breath come quickly, or, indeed, win the faintest interest 
from me. I take the word of the spiritualists themselves, 
that the séance is a homely, friendly, and helpful institution; 
that the spirits are as harmless and playful as kittens, and, 
sometimes, as helpful as big St. Bernards and Church 
Workers. No tale that begins with a planchette, a hidden 
slate, or a rapping table can make me quail. Whereas 
another of the stories in the book, ‘‘ Crewe ”’ In that 
tale there is a scarecrow which is luminous, but not in the 
light of the sun—a hideous terror. ARTHUR MACHEN. 





HENRI BREMOND IN ENGLISH 


A Literary History of Religious Thought in France. Vol. Il, 
The Coming of Mysticism (1590-1620), By Henn 
Bremonp. S.P.C.K. 16s. 

The Thundering Abbot: Armand de Rancé, Reformer of La 
Trappe. By Henri Bremonp. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Reading these books one realises with pleasure how the 
standard of translating has advanced. Both are very well 
done, the History indeed retaining to an astonishing degree 
the ease, grace and quiet wit of the original. It is a book 
that deserves to be well translated. The lucidity, thorough- 
ness and sense of arrangement characteristic of the best 
French thinking unite with a scholarship that is truly 
humane, a grasp of both personality and event, and an 
uncommon technical command of the business of historical 
narration: without apparent effort M. l’Abbé can get as 
much elaborate material as would serve the rank and file of 
ambitious novelists for a couple of volumes into as many 
pages, and make it live there, not only in itself, but rounded 
in its historical perspective. The work is, as it professes, a 
history of thought, but of thought related to full experience 
and to its immediate and vital results in action, which in the 
period covered were deeply important. The time is from 
1590 to 1620. The Religious Wars had left religion in France 
where a generation of them were likely to leave it; the 
majority of lay-folk knew with vigour that they were not 
Catholic or not Protestant, but got little further in belief or 
action; the priesthood and the religious of both sexes were 
lax, or worse, in the keeping of their vows. Yet these years 
show a truly wonderful recovery. 

We must distinguish, of course. Abbé Bremond does. The 
extant condition of the Church was not so vile as it is some- 
times painted. Certain orders—the Carthusians, for example 
—were honourably unmarked by the decadence. And that 
was less severe than has been imagined by too literal inter- 
preters of complaint. A biographer may say that his heroine 
‘‘ drank with other nuns the cup of iniquity ”’ or speak of the 
‘“‘ crimes”? of a religious house; but if we find that “ the 
affectation of having beautiful furniture ’’ was ‘ not the 
least ’’ of the latter, and that the novice merely desired 4 
reputation for wit, we can discount our horrified chroniclers 
a little. Chaucer’s friar, and his sister, no doubt existed; 


but his hunting monk and frivolous princess were probably 
the worst of the truth, as a rule. 
though, from a Benedict or a Teresa. 


They are far enough, 
The Church was less 
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The Book Guild’s Choice 


The Secret 
Image 


By LAURENCE OLIVER 
(Ready October 15th) 
2nd Impression before Publication 


Set mainly in the Isles of Scilly, this novel 
tells how a woman gradually recalled the 
events of her tragic life after the shock of 
a fire had caused complete loss of memory. 


THOMAS BuRKE (Book Guild): “It is no 
porcelain tragedy that he unfolds ; it is 
plain everyday tragedy ; yet the result is 
a work of charm—a book that will not 
depress you, but will cheer you far more 
than the ‘ comedies’ of the current London 
Theatre.” 


* 
A Novel of Saxon England 


Elfwin ' 


By S. FOWLER WRIGHT 


E. B. Ossorn (Morning Post): “Mr. 
Fowler Wright’s historical adventure has 
the penetrating realism of his Deluge and 
Dawn, and increases one’s confidence in 
his powerful versatility.” 
Arnold Bennett, in the Evening 
Stand:rd of September 18th, re- 
ferring to Deluge (3/6 net) and 
Dawn (7/6 net), said: ‘** Fowler 
Wright’s canvases of world- 
disaster have been insufficiently 
appreciated in Britain.”’ 


* 
Conflicting Loyalties 


Wife to Hugo 


By Joy BAINES 


WINIFRED Ho.tsy (News-Chronicle): ‘I 
confess I began it with all my prejudices 
alert. But as I read on I found distrust 
yielding to interest. For the problem 
propounded is a real problem. Miss 
Baines has seen with dramatic force and 
understanding that morality is not a simple 
thing, and as her tale gathers impetus it 
gathers also conviction and importance.” 


* 
A Good Detective-story 


The Grand 
Modena Murder 


By LeEonarD R. GRIBBLE 
Author of The Gillespie Suicide Mystery,etc. 


CHARLES WILLIAMS (News - Chronicle) : 
“Mr. Gribble is one of our quietest and 
most effective writers of this kind. A 
compact and nourishing story.” 


Each 7/6 net 





** Plum” Warner’s Great Cricket Book 
THE 


FIGHT FOR THE ASHES 


IN 1930 
By P. F. WARNER. With 48 Photographs. 15/- net 


E. B. OsBorn (Morning Post): Every cricketer or lover of 
cricket should acquire Mr. Warner’s history of this year’s 
Australian tour. Every game played by the victorious in- 
vaders is judiciously described, often with charming little 
touches of characterisation, and no better illustrations ever 
appeared in a book about cricket.” 


* 


Germany’s Close-guarded Secret 


THE PARIS GUN 


By Cotonet H. W. Miter. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Observer : “ A strange book which many people will wish to 
read. It is the result of ten years’ labour on the questions 
concerning the guns which bombarded Paris [in 1918]. There 
are photographs of the actual gun, of the range tables, of the 
crane required, of the rotating steel base, and of plans of the 
emplacement. It seems as if Col. Miller has set himself to 
unravel an unusually difficult detective story plot. But his 
success provides an extraordinarily interesting book.” 


* 


Bolshevism Self-condemned 


DARKNESS 
FROM THE EAST 


By SERGE DE CHESSIN. 10/6 net 
Founded exclusively on material taken from Bolshevik sources, 
this book by a noted French writer on Russian affairs is a 
detailed study of Bolshevism in its political, artistic and moral 
aspects. The section on “Red Morals ” is amazingly candid, 
and exposes a state of affairs in comparison with which even 
the Mother India disclosures pale. 


News-Chronicle : ‘* Always an interesting and often a terrifying book.” 


* 


Primitive Folk-tales 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF 
THE AUSTRALIAN 
ABORIGINALS 


By W. Ramsay SMITH, F.R.A.I. With 16 Plates in Colour and other 
Illustrations. 21/- net 
Manchester Guardian: “The myths and legends collected in 
this volume serve as a demonstration of the aboriginal’s 
remarkable psychology. They are of the very web of daily 
life. Dr. Ramsay Smith has given them in the form of a 
continuous narrative in which the stories are connected by a 
description of relevant customs, beliefs and practices. The 
legends are retold with considerable skill which avoids the 
tedium of too many collections of folk-lore without impairing 
the distinctive and sometimes bizarre quality.” 


* 


Limited Edition of a Hunting Classic 


HANDLEY CROSS 


By R. S. Surtees. With Introduction by SIEGFRIED SASSOON and 
Facsimile Reproductions in Colour of the Original Illustrations by 
JoHN LeEEcH. Limited Edition of 1,050 copies for England and 1,000 
copies for America. Bound in Buckram. 42/- net 
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foul than she has been coloured, but the deal level of shallow 
easy worldliness was hardly less disastrous to her strength. 
The quickening wave of power which was to save her came, 
humanly speaking, from a group of mystics, and this, not 
unnaturally, brought new dangers, for mysticism became a 
popular fashion, and its imitation by charlatans and hysterics 
brought tribulation to many luckless directors. But the 
‘‘ trying of spirits ’’ seems to have been thorough. Most of 
the genuine mystics had a rough passage before they could 
convince their superiors of the reality of their experience, or 
even be convinced of it themselves. The tendency of the 
shallower aspirants to drift to quietism was also a danger 

. might it not possibly have been an infection from the 
Calvinist denunciation of ‘‘ works ’’? 

It is interesting, at the present time, to notice, as in so 
much French and so little English history, how far the reform 
was a movement of both sexes. To read, in fact, is to be 
slightly puzzled by recent feminist complaints of the Church. 
Here, as a matter of fact, the women led. M. l’Abbé, looking 
at the whole movement, sets in its forefront the sober little 
figure of a quiet Dauphiné bourgeoise, not even a nun. Marie 
Teyssonier (Marie of Valence) was not only a saint, in the 
unofficial sense, but the acknowledged spiritual mother of men 
like Pére Coton, Henri IV.’s confessor, whose noble and 
attractive personality had an enormous influence. Through 
the little group whose head was Madame Acarie the 
Carmelites of the Teresian Reform, that school of saints, were 
first brought into France—and the nuns came before the 
friars. Their quickening contagion spread to the other orders, 
the Benedictine nuns taking fire early in the person of nearly 
a score of great abbesses. It was largely the example of the 
nuns that renewed the life of the monks and of the secular 
priesthood, and kindled the fire among the laity. That 
St. Francois de Sales did no more to make Ste. Chantal 
than she to make him is merely typical. Yet if the revival 
was feminine in inception, it was neither feminist nor 
effeminate. There is no trace of sex-hostility, and it carries 
the best tradition of French devotion—a sweet high sanity 
and a noble fervour, transcending reason but never forgetting 
it. And as always happens with the real mystic, these souls 
whose life was scarcely of this world had an impact on it 
like a bursting shell. 

M. Bremond’s method is to project for us a procession of 
personalities in their background—St. Frangois de Sales and 
his friend Madame de Chantal; the grave statesman Pére 
Coton; Jacques de Quintadoine, devoted knight of the first 
Carmelites; the fighting monk and ex-mignon, Ange de 
Joyeuse; the English Benoit of Canfield; Madame Acarie, 
mystic, organiser, tackling a difficult husband and six 
children, recovering the family fortunes from disaster, and 
finding time to found a religious order and to guide them 
through their initial difficulties, and to become too much the 
fashion in a country of whose very language she had been 
ignorant. One of the most attractive groups of all is that of 
the young Benedictine Abbesses—courageous girls of the best 
blood in France—who, thanks largely to the fact that Mére 
de Blémur, who wrote their lives, was an excellent novelist 
manquée, stand out with charming individuality. Not 
all of them had to face the violence that greeted the young 
Scottish Abbess of Reims, whose name should surely appear 
as Margaret Kirkcaldy—the forms of French politeness, even 
later, would have given her an honorary particle, and that 
family were Queen’s men under Moray; but the tale of fragile 
little Anne d’Aligre, so light that the wind in her habit could 
blow her over, shows their courage, sanity and gay resource. 
They had wit, these saints. One admires the superb retort of 
Francoise de la Chatre to someone who asked her if her nuns 
were nobly born. ‘‘ Yes, madam. They are all a great 
King’s daughters.”’ 

The Thundering Abbot is a sort of appendage to the 
greater work. Its general effect may be summed up as 
explaining why, though the founders of the deliberately easy 
rule of the Visitation have long since been canonised, the 
Abbot who drew up the stern rule of La Trappe has not, 
and remains unlikely to be so. L’Abbé Tempéte is not a 
pleasing figure. One might accuse his biographer, at first 
sight, of adhering too strictly to a now passing fashion, 
although his book appears with the imprimatur. But the 


— 


spirit of the greater History, no less than the portrait frontis. 
piece to this volume and the quotations from its subject's 
writings, provide a pretty adequate defence. In the sphere of 
religious life l’Abbé de Rancé was to a saint what a vehement 
best-seller of the type of Marie Corelli was to Conrad. Hp 
was, in fact, a best-seller of his day, and had he lived now 
it is very probable that he would have been a delight of the 
evening papers. M. Bremond describes him with charity, byt 
with justice. Acnes Mure Mackenzzir, 


THE PRINCE OF PLAYERS 


Henry Irving. By Epwarp Gorpon Craig. Dent. 135s, 


It is just to say at once of Mr. Gordon Craig’s book on 
Henry Irving that it is a performance of unique distinction, 
To my knowledge, nothing comparable with it exists in the 
English language, and I believe Irving would have loved it, 
He would have loved all of it except the parts which the 
author himself acknowledges he might dislike, and it js 
pretty certain that most of Mr. Craig’s most faithful friends 
and admirers will deplore. For the sake of the admirable, | 
shall try here to ignore the nonsensical; merely imploring 
those who happen to open the book at the pages in which 
Mr. Craig airs his own peevishness, to turn hastily to those 
in which as an artist he interprets the great Irving’s artistry, 
1 use the term great to distinguish the elder Irving from his 
sons Henry and Laurence who, although in some ways his 
intellectual betters, are already fading into shadow beside 
the after-glow of their father’s volcanic personality. I can 
almost imagine they would have acquiesced in this. 

It was the view of Mr. Shaw, in the days when he wrote 
dramatic criticism, that Irving wasted his overpowering 
talent on paltry material, and, so far as my comparatively 
trivial knowledge of the matter goes, Mr. Shaw was right. 
Some held with Mr. William Archer that no great artistry 
was actually wasted, inasmuch as Irving was not in fact a 
good actor. It was, I think, roughly Archer’s contention 
that Irving had bamboozled the public into taking him for 
what he was not. I am wholly with Shaw as against Archer, 
and even go a long way towards Mr. Craig’s view that Irving 
was so great as to be justified in exploiting his own 
personality at the expense of the purely intellectual side of 
the stage. Yet I wonder if Mr. Craig were so ill-judged as to 
choose a pretty picture by Mr. Fulleylove of Irving as 
Lesurques (in The Lyons Mail) for frontispiece to his book. 
For the part of Lesurques was in itself nothing, a suave 
nobody, and the only interest lay in Irving’s sudden change, 
or rather changes, from him to his scandalous counterpart 
the murderous Dubosc: a piece of theatrical bravura like 
melting from smooth Dr. Jekyll into fiendish Mr. Hyde— 
though Irving left Stevenson’s phantasy to his son; it being, 
I think, his set belief that while an actor could personate 
simultaneously angel and devil, that double-headed bird was 
too rare in nature to have a public. Irving had several 
artistic principles which may seem odd to us to-day: as, 
for example, that audiences could not sympathise with the 
troubles of old men, if tall. Some say that Sir Herbert Tree 
got over this difficulty when he played Colonel Newcome and 
Peggotty. Others said that he did not. All I know about the 
matter is that Tree never read The Newcomes or David 
Copperfield. Actors are like that. Irving, who would rather 
have died than have poked fun at his own or any other art, 
solemnly assured a Lyceum audience, after a short interlude 
of rough and tumble farce wherein he made himself up as 
Don Quixote, that they now knew all that was worth 
knowing about Cervantes’s masterpiece. 

The suggestion of psychological development did not appeal 
tc Irving. His notion was to enter with a sensationally 
effective attitude and to sustain, if he could hardly 
strengthen, that attitude throughout the performance. His 
leopards never changed their spots. But on the other hand 


he dearly loved to play a leopard one instant, then spring 
behind a screen and immediately emerge as a fox-terrier, 
or it might be a unicorn, pursuing a super disguised in the 
leopard’s skin he had just shed, or perhaps a cheaper article 
resembling it. Irving adored tricks of this kind: in one 0! 
his favourite scenes he had actually two doubles of himself 
upon the stage at once; so that the Lyceum stalls (full of 
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SIDELIGHTS ON QUEEN VICTORIA 


By SIR FREDERICK PONSONBY. 


Illustrated, 21s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph : ‘* This book is valuable historically because the documents of which it is largely composed enable us to go 
for once behind the stilted phrases of official or even formal correspondence.” 


JOHN, LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU 


By LADY TROUBRIDGE and ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


21s. net. 


Sir William Beach-Thomas in The Observer : ‘‘ The memoir will please those who knew him, whether as friends or acquaintances— 
an immense crowd—and it would have pleased John Montagu himself; it is clear, kindly and unaffectedly told, and the 


THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN 


praise is concrete.” 


Edited by Mrs. G. H. BELL. With Portraits. 


21s. net. 


The Sunday Times: “Amid so much noise, it is a rare pleasure to linger over this wholly delightful book, which shows how 


daintiness may twin determination.” 


A BOOK OF THE BASQUES 


By RODNEY GALLOP. 


Illustrated. [Immediately 


«*, An authoritative work on the Basques, based on long study and personal contact with the people and country. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1660-1672 
By KEITH FEILING, Student of Christ Church and 
sometime Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. 18s. net. 


Mr. G. M. Trevelyan in The Observer : ‘‘ This most interesting 
volume. . . . Theinterest of the volume lies largely in the fact 
that ‘British foreign policy’ is not treated as an isolated 
story, as it much too often is treated, but as an integral 
part of the social and domestic politics of the country.” 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT UNDER THE DUKE 
OF NEWCASTLE. 


By L. B. NAMIER, 


Boox I, 


25s. net. 


«*s Mr. Namier, in the preface to his book on “The Structure of 
Politics at the Accession of George III,” described it as, ina 
way, introductory to his main work on the history of England 
in the age of the American Revolution. Of that work the 
present volume forms the first part. 


THE ECONOMIC WAR 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL, author of ‘‘ The Financial 
Crisis of France,’”’ ‘‘ The Economic Impact of America,” etc. 
tos. 6d. net. 


A TREATISE ON MONEY 


By J. M. KEYNES, author of “A Tract on Monetary 
Reform,” ‘‘The Economic Consequences of the Peace,’ etc. 
2 vols. 15s. net each. [November 
Vor. I. THE Pure THEORY oF MONEY. 
Vou. Il. THE APPLIED THEORY OF MONEY. 


THE DUAL SYSTEM OF STABILISATION 


By J. TAYLOR PEDDIE, author of ‘The Flaw in the 
Economic System’? and ‘The Invariable Standard and 
Measure of Value.”’ 8s. 6d. net. ; 
The Daily Telegraph : ‘‘ Mr. Peddie’s book deserves attention, 
for it embodies a number of stimulating suggestions.” 


INTRODUCTION TO THE MONEY AND 
BANKING SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By J. P. DAY, B.A., BSc. 4s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


THY SERVANT A DOG 


A Volume of Dog Stories by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With illustrations by G. L. STAMPA, the well-known 
Punch Artist. Pott 4to. 5s. net. (Immediately 
«*, The first two of the stories have only recently appeared 


in magazine form, and the third is now published for the 
first time. 


THE STORY OF FERGIE BEY 
The Life of Vere Fergusson (Awaraquay). Told by Himself 
and some of His Friends. Illustrated. (October. 


The remarkable story of the life of Capt. V.H. Fergusson, 
who was murdered by tribesmen in 1927, at the early age 
of 36, while acting as Political Officer in the Province of 
Bahr-el-Shazel in the Southern Sudan. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF KATHARINE 
TYNAN 


With a Foreword by A. E. (GEORGE W. RUSSELL), 
tos.: 6d. net. 


LAST POEMS OF JOHN FREEMAN 


With an Introduction by J. C. Squire. (Immediately 
HAZARDS : POEMS 
By WILFRID W. GIBSON. 5s. net. [Tuesday 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT OWEN 


By G. D. H. COLE, author of ‘The Next Ten Years 
in British Social and Economic Policy,” etc. Second 
Edition. With Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CIRCLE AND THE CROSS: A Study in 
Continuity 
By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A., author of “Earth- 


work of England.” Illustrated. Vol. II. Tue Cross. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE CIRCLE AND THE Cross. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Previously published. 
Vol. I. THe Circie. 
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Gladstones and Disraelis and Tennysons and Archbishops of 
Canterbury and Maharajahs) gaped at what appeared to be 
Irving admiring Irving admiring Irving. Withal it was his 
foible to have no double who really resembled him, but always 
someone smaller and comparatively insignificant. This rage 
for doubles led Mr. Shaw to complain when reviewing the 
Lyceum production of Mr. Comyns Carr’s King Arthur that 
he did not know what is supposed to happen in the last act: 
‘‘ or why the funeral barge should leave Mr. Irving lying on 
the stage and bear off to bliss an impostor with a strikingly 
different nose.”’ 

Mr. Craig, who is entirely candid about the sort of plays 
in which Irving and his audiences equally delighted, quotes 
the last scene from The Lyons Mail, and from that I will 
take the ultimate page as a fair example. Dubosc 
(Mr. Irving) is looking out of an inn window with the 
immediate expectation of seeing Lesurques (Mr. Irving) 
guillotined for the murder done by Dubose (Mr. Irving). 
Here is the “‘ script ’’ verbatim: 

Duxsosc: There they are, there they are! The cart at last. 
There’s Choppard, there’s Courriol, and there’s the fellow they say 
is so like me. You're almost at home now, my gentleman. Gee 
whoa! Gee whoa! Get on, you brutes. Stand aside, stand aside, 
and let the cart comeon. At last! At last! They’re mounting the 
scaffold at last! (Murmurs suddenly cease.) Damn that fellow. 
Why don’t he bring the brandy. Oh, indeed, they’re favouring the 
crowd with their last dying speech. (Murmur starts again.) No, 
they’re not. Why it’s Janette. Janette spouting. (Murmur louder.) 
Curse me, if the people and soldiers aren’t mixing together. (Crowd 
yells.) Why there’s Fouinard. Fouinard, too. Has the beast 
turned traitor? (Crowd shouting name, ‘* Dubose.”) My name! 
They’re pointing here! They’re speaking of me. Nabbed—nabbed 
at last, but they shan’t have me cheap! (Locks door. Business at 
window and door. Undoes the door on inside, which swings back on 
and up stage, allowing DUBOSC to get through trick door. Quick 
change to LESURQUES. When the door is burst open, enter 
Commissary and four Gendarmes, followed by crowd, FOUINARD 
and JANETTE. They look round, see DUBOSC behind door. He 
rushes up towards window, but is seized from behind and bound by 
the Gendarmes. A joyful shout is heard off, L. The crowd divided, 
and enter LESURQUES, JULIE, DIDIER, JEROME, LAMBERT, 
GUERNEAU, DORVAL, and friends. The shout is taken up by 
those on the stage and kept on till finish. Tableauzx.) 

Mr. Craig’s comment on this stuff is: ‘* You cannot deny 
that The Lyons Mail is awful’; and he is eager to admit 
that many other of Irving’s successes were little better; 
but he insists, justly insists, that they were successes, thanks 
to Irving. He tells us that ‘‘ Irving was not bumptious about 
his acting,’’ and goes on ‘“‘ The last scenes of those plays I 
have named do not play themselves and, in most hands, they 
would crumble, and everyone would be rising to go out and 
to get his hat and coat to catch a train home; but for Irving 
everyone sat still and could only with the greatest difficulty 
be persuaded to leave the theatre after the final fall of the 
curtain—over and over again it had to be raised, for over 
and over again surged up the feeling of astonishment at his 
prodigious powers. It was no trick—people were out of 
themselves, and no longer bothered about trains or trams or 
the petty loss of an hour.’’ I agree wholeheartedly that 
Irving produced this effect, almost monotonously, upon his 
audiences within my recollection—and I can still see in my 
mind’s eye Mr. Craig and Irving on the Lyceum stage playing 
a scene before me. Oddly enough, I have also sat upon that 
stage in conversation with Irving and sat upon it in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Shaw. I never heard Mr. Shaw or even 
Mr. Archer deny the overwhelming effect Irving produced 
upon his audiences: as I understand they only queried 
whether Irving’s victories were as legitimately won as the 
great actor himself and his immense following believed. 
Some may find it strange that the names of Irving’s adulators, 
such as Clement Scott, are wholly absent from this book, and 
in Shaw’s case reference is only made to his dispraise. 
Mr. Craig quotes Archer as saying that Irving could not walk 
and Professor Gilbert Murray as saying that Irving, aiming 
at naturalism in the speaking of poetry, ‘“ deliberately 
mutilated and wrecked the rhythm and tried to turn the 
verse into prose.’’ And he retorts with this smashing blow: 
‘‘ Irving was a great actor, speaking perfectly, moving fault- 
lessly, amongst people who for the most part spoke sloppily 
and moved without grace.’ 

Now some may question what is faultless movement. When 
T was a lad of thirteen I read an article on acting by Coquelin 
ainé, in which he said of Irving as Mephistopheles: ‘‘ Irving, 





who is a kind of methodical Mounet, setting great store by 
the exterior of his parts—Irving cannot avoid seeking after 
the picturesque even in his slightest movement. If he wishes 
to touch his chin, he raises his arm and encircles it, his hand 
makes the tour of his head, striking the audience as it does 
so with a sense of its leanness, and never seizes the point of 
his beard till after it has described a complete circle,” 
Irving was not wholly pleased by this description of his style, 
por by the accompanying remark that Coquelin found him 
more picturesque than realistic. Yet Mr. Craig’s view seems 
one with Coquelin’s. For according to him Irving sang and 
danced all his parts, and he describes most convincingly how 
he did it. Conat O’Riorpan, 


THAT SMILE WAS HEINE 


Heinrich Heine. By H. Watrer. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Walter here gives us what he rightly calls “ a critica] 
examination of the poet and his works.’’ He adopts the 
right method in dealing with the history of a great poet; he 
follows the life by date, and connects the works with the 
external events and the changes of the poet’s mind. He has 
done everything that patient research could do in the way of 
establishing facts or throwing light upon the few obscurities 
in the life of one who has left so many records of himself— 
so many records touched or distorted by wilful irony. And 
his critical judgments are just, perhaps a little too just for 
a fervid admirer like myself, who have long found a joyful 
relief and encouragement in nearly every paragraph of 
Heine, no matter how full of pain and the whole world’s 
sorrow it may appear. 

I think that Mr. Walter, in his resolve never to show the 
prejudice of overpraise,. has been inclined, as perhaps his 
fellow-Canadians would say, to ‘‘ lean backwards,”’ and insist 
upon errors of taste or style which less fastidious disciples 
like myself have taken in our stride without notice. Heine 
certainly did spend a lot of time and talent in abusing such 
enemies as Platen, Bérne and Massman, all forgotten now. 
But when Kalisch asked why he so incessantly poured satire 
over the unfortunate Massmann, he replied: 

Good heavens, I am an old man. 


I must live by the old ones. 
my annuity. 


It is too late to get new fools. 
Massmann is a lucrative fool. He is 


The wit covers the error, if it was one, and besides, it gave 
Massmann his only chance of life after death. 

In the flesh and blood of Heine’s life, fate composed an 
ironic poem in Heine’s best manner. The final touch of 
**the Aristophanes of Heaven ’’—a small touch but charac- 
teristic of that celestial poet—was Matthew Arnold’s verse in 
** Heine’s Grave ”’: 

But was it thou—I think 

Surely it was—that bard 

Unnamed, who, as Goethe said, 

Had every other gift, but wanted love ? 
The lines are as false as they are prosaic; for, as we know 
now from Eckermann’s ‘‘ Conversations,’’ that bard was not 
Heine, but Platen, Heine’s greatest enemy in early manhood, 
a mere aristocrat, a languid amateur, whom Heine publicly 
and truly accused of filthy crimes not even mentioned in the 
Decalogue. In the rest of the poem Matthew Arnold shows 
himself sympathetic and understanding, and I like the com- 
parison of Heine amid the tinsel gaiety of Paris with an 
ancient German Emperor coming into Italy from the northern 
forests. Heine had little of the old German Emperor about 
him, but the comparison suggests one of the deepest and 
saddest emotions of his troubled and tragic life. 

Sick of the unimpassioned dullness of Hamburg and the 
Prussian restraint of Berlin, he flung himself with joy upon 
France, so free and so brilliant after the revolution of 1830. 
But at heart he remained an exile to the last. ‘‘ Nothing 
has been made of me—nothing but a poet. I am a German 
poet, well known in the German land,’ he lamented or 
boasted amid the charms of amiable Parisian ladies. Or let 
vs take a poem that no exile in the fairest lands can read 
without a kindred pang: 

When I, filled with the blessings of your kisses, 
I happy in your arms, 

Lie must never speak to me of Germany ; 

You cannot bear it : I have my reasons. 
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ROUGH ISLANDERS 


OR THE NATIVES OF ENGLAND 
By H. W. NEVINSON. With 16 plates by C. R. W. NEvINson. 7s. 6d. net. 


i | A work on England and the English by one who is not afraid to speak out and whose intimate knowledge of his countrymen 
| is the fruit of a long and varied experience. From monarch to man-in-the-street, in industrial town and country cottage, he 
surveys us with a sympathetic eye. This is a book to buy and treasure both for the text and for the selection of plates. 


| 
| THE VICTORIAN TRAGEDY 
| By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORDs 10s. 6d. net. 


| ** A detailed survey of the Victorian era. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has at command a vast erudition, and he bears it with ease. 
1 | His vivid style challenges comparison with Mr. Lytton Strachey’s. He makes history a story, and so delightfully readable that 
} | the dry-as-dusts suspect his soundness. But this very suspicion is a high compliment in disguise, and we rejoice in a social 
historian who, like Professor Trevelyan, never allows us to forget that Clio is a Muse.’”’-—Morning Post. 
J g 


| MESSALINA, OR LIFE IN IMPERIAL ROME 
q By H. STADELMANN. 15s. net. 


Life in Imperial Rome, with its contrasts of luxury and poverty, is the background to this vivid study of the Empress Messalina. 
| Mad, sensual, and grotesque, she is shown as virtually tyrant of the city, with her husband, the Emperor Claudius, half dolt, half 
man of genius, by her side. The story of the married life of this extraordinary pair is followed out to its tragic ending. 


ANNALS OF CRIME 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON. 10s. 6d. net. 


Here are the stories of eleven extraordinary women criminals and the crimes they committed. These studies of human nature 
in its most vicious aspects include Jeanne de la Cour, Mrs. Maybrick, Madeleine Smith, Constance Kent, and Helen Jagado. 


I LOVE IN THE MACHINE AGE 
By FLOYD DELL. 12s. 6d. net. 


Serious, constructive, and well-documented, this volume is among the most important contributions to a successful solution 
of the contemporary sex anarchy which has yet appeared. Indeed, it provides not merely a philosophy of sexual behaviour, but 
a philosophy of life which will make a strong appeal to the modern minded. 


WORDSWORTH 
By Professor C. H. HERFORD. With a portrait, 6s. net. 


H The discovery of Annette Vallon and of the original Prelude has deeply affected the modern view of Wordsworth. In this 
i compact critical biography the poet is presented in a new light, and his poetry and philosophy are freshly interpreted. 


| PRINCESSES AND REPUBLICANS OF THE TERROR 
By THERESE LOUIS LATOUR. 16 plates, 15s. net. 


Historical accuracy, vigorous natrative, and psychological insight make these biographical studies of the women of the 
Revolutionary Period of absorbing interest. Marie Antoinette, the Princesse de Lamballe, Charlotte Corday, Théroigne de 
Méricourt, and many others come to life in her pages. 


ITALY AFTER THE RENAISSANCE 
By LACY COLLISON-MORLEY. 16 plates, 15s. net. 


| 

] An account of Italy during the little-studied period of the seventeenth century. There are chapters on the most important 
| capitals, Naples, Rome, Florence, Milan, and Venice, describing social life, general conditions, ceremonies and crimes, as well as the 
leading personalities of the day. 

| 

| 


LIBERTY 
By EVERETT DEAN MARTIN. Ios, 6d. net. 
This lucid volume explains what liberty means in relation to the modern world and notes the enemies active against it. 


It traces the significance of liberty through the ages, from ancient Athens to Rousseau, in chapters which form an invaluable 
history of an important development in human thought. 


| 
| CHINESE CIVILIZATION 
i! By Professor M. GRANET. 12 plates and 5 maps, 25s. net. 


“A full picture of the cultural development of China. He shows the family group system, the long dominance of the 

MH | matriarchate, and the slow emergence of inheritance in the male line in their proper relationship with the setting-up of a feudal 
| order and a complex social life. There is much wealth of detail, and the author has allowed his heanaiel imagination 
to impart vigour to normally dead skeletons. This excellent volume.”—Yorkshire Post. 
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I implore you, let Germany alone; 
You must not plague me with these eternal questions 
Of home, of friends, and of the mode of life ; 

I have my reasons: I cannot bear it. 


The oaks are green, and blue are the eyes 
Of German women ; they are eyes full of gentleness and 
longing ; 
They sigh with love, and hope, and faith; 
I cannot bear it : I have my reasons. 


I have translated into prose so as to be more widely under- 
stood, though Heine’s German is the easiest ever written. 
Mr. Walter, I think wisely, leaves all quoted verses in the 
original. For Heine, like Horace, is proverbially untrans- 
latable, though Mr. P. G. L. Webb’s versions are often so 
good that one hears the German sounding through the 
English lines. 

In spite of his regretful passion for Germany, Heine was 
not blind to the heavy and tiresome nature of the Germans 
in his time—their abstraction, their doctrinaire controversies, 
their helpless incapacity. He could not get on with the 
German revolutionaries who, like himself, had taken refuge 
in Paris. Much of his time was spent in political quarrels 
with ‘‘ extremists ’’ who are long forgotten, or are remem- 
bered only through his wit in attacking them. He felt the 
artist’s dislike for theoretic controversy, and for all those 
vague catchwords that have little relation to actual life. He 
was accused, I think justly, of having ‘‘ the aristocratic 
mind,’”’ and many have doubted whether an artistic being 
should enter the field of politics at all. Mr. Walter seems to 
regret the long years of Heine’s journalism, especially the 
political journalism so much occupied with denunciation of 
German rulers and German rebels alike. One may under- 
stand his regret without sharing it. 

He quotes with just approval Heine’s great saying that 
** Wit is bearable only when it rests on a serious back- 
ground.” Heine’s wit was irresistible. His trouble was that 
he could not resist it himself, and often it rushed him away. 
But the background of his mind was always serious. He 
felt a natural, unsympathetic dislike for the dull, dirty, 
incapable refugees of the abortive German revolution, but 
still he demanded that ‘‘ a sword should be laid on his coffin, 
for he had been a soldier in the War of Liberty.”” In Enfant 
Perdu, one of his noblest poems, he describes himself as a 
sentry wounded in that war, and he ends with the words: 
** Yet I fall unconquered, and my weapons are not broken. 
Ii was only my heart that broke.’’ Or let us remember his 
dream, how wandering in Cologne he was always followed by 
a strange figure holding an executioner’s axe hidden under 
his cloak, and to his question the figure answered: ‘‘ No 
matter how many years may pass, I do not rest until I 
transform into reality what thou hast thought. Thou 
thinkest, and I—I act! ” 

Then there is the question of Heine’s religion—his so-called 
** conversion ”’ to some sort of belief in some sort of a deity. 
There was very little of the Jew about him, except that for 
many years in Germany he was conscious of the supposed 
Jewish inferiority. And there is little of the Jew about his 
poems, unless the Song of Solomon and the last chapter of 
Ecclesiastes were the work of Jewish poets. But in spite of 
ali his mockery at the Jews and their peculiar rituals, the 
ancient conception of the Hebrew God lingered in his mind, 
and gave him comfort during the long misery of his living 
death. But even the comfort is always touched with the 
irony—that lyrical irony—which is the inmost quality of all 
Heine’s life and poems. 

** When Mathilde has gone to her much-needed rest,’’ he 
wrote from his bed of torture, ‘‘I am not alone, but I can 
pray and entreat as much as I like without feeling abashed, 
and I can unfold my heart before the Almighty, entrusting to 
Him many secrets which we keep hidden even from our 
wives.” 

** As to my health,”’ he wrote in a letter, ‘‘ I spend much 
time in prayer, and that’s always a bad sign.’’ Or let me 
translate into common prose one of his last ironic smiles. 
It comes in the Book of Lazarus: 


O God, shorten my torment, 
So that I may be buried soon : 
Thou knowest that I have no talent 
For martyrdom, 


Thou must permit me, O Lord, 
To marvel at Thy inconsistency : 
Thou didst create the cheerfullest of poets, 
And now Thou robbest him of his good spirits, 


Pain dulls the cheery mind, 
And makes me melancholy ; 
If the pitiful farce does not end, 
I shall become a Catholic at last. 


Then I shall raise my how] to Thine ears 
Like other good Christians all— 

O miserere ! the best of the humorists 
Is lost, is lost. 


Or, as final evidence, let me repeat once more his last 
confession of faith. A few hours before he died, a zealous 
friend came bustling into the room to ask how he stood with 
God. ‘‘ Calm .yourself,’”’ said the dying hero, ‘‘ God will 
pardon me. That’s His job.” 

Henry W. NEvInson, 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 


The Complete Works of William Hazlitt. Centenary Edition, 
Vols. I., IV. and V. To be complete in 21 volumes, 
Edited by P. P. Howe. Dent. £15 15s. the set. 


Mr. Howe has done just what was needed—neither too 
much nor too little—in preparing this complete, and 
probably definitive, edition for Hazlitt’s centenary. The 
late Messrs. Waller and Glover had already done admirable 
spade-work in producing a careful edition, with scholarly 
notes, in thirteen volumes. But it did not contain the Life 
of Hazlitt’s hero Napoleon, without which his work was 
clearly unfinished, and many other ‘‘ Writings’’ which 
Mr. Howe collected and published some time ago. These, 
and yet other new matter, Mr. Howe has added to the already 
voluminous body of Hazlitt’s work; he has collated texts; he 
has brought the notes up to date; given to the text its proper 
chronological order—in a word, put lovers of Hazlitt in his 
debt by exposing the whole of his works in the form in which 
they can be most intelligently and agreeably read. 

The publishers, too, have done their task well in every 
particular but one. The volumes have handsome, dignified 
bindings, good paper, good frontispieces, and print good in 
everything but its size. But a library edition is a library 
edition, and is made to outlive such an evanescent vogue 
in book-production as was recently exemplified in the use of 
diminutive type for The Testament of Beauty. Though 
Messrs. Dent have not gone as far as that, the print they 
have used is far too small. 

The only compensation is that they have been able to 
restrict the number of volumes to twenty-one. It was quite 
right to leave nothing out. The profoundest admirers of 
Hazlitt may not feel impelled to read every word he ever 
printed, but they will be glad of the chance to explore the 
whole field for themselves. And we can only arrive at the 
real Hazlitt by exploring many parts of it. He has been 
popularly estimated too much by his lighter and brighter 
essays, with the legend of him, in the background, as a 
person of untidy habits and ungovernable passions—the 
Hazlitt, more particularly, of Liber Amoris. Actually 
that confession shows that his suffering in that passionate 
affair was due in great measure to his self-restraint—to a fine 
temperament breaking itself against a coarse and con- 
temptible object. The unrestraint lay not so much in the 
affair—which no one but himself was qualified to judge—as in 
the uncalled-for expansiveness with which he took all the 
world into his confidence. But there we have the defect of his 
qualities. He had the admired example of Rousseau before 
him. He might have justified it by his declared creed of 
outspokenness, as springing from the same “ great merit ” 
which he attributed to Montaigne when he wrote: ‘‘ He may 
be said to have been the first who had the courage to say as 
an author what he felt as a man.” 

He tells us that he had not much pleasure in writing his 
essays. He preferred painting (though he knew perfectly 
well that he was a better writer than painter). He preferred, 
in fact, the whole activity of life to the single activity of 
writing; and if it contained the episodes of Sarah Walker, 
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LANA ae aT ASAT STINT A a aS 
DAVID GOLDER 


By IRENE NEMIROVSKY 
Authorised Translation from the French. 6s. net. 
ARNOLD BENNETT in The Evening Standard :-— 
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““* David Golder’ is exceedingly dramatic, exceedingly well done. 


It held me throughout.” 


VINCENT O’SULLIVAN in The Dublin Magazine :-— 
‘“A real novel, a deliberately imagined construction, with the technique of Maupassant. 


Mme. Nemirovsky lays the point of her pen on the quivering nerve of the modern world—money.” 


TWELVE 
MEN 


THEODORE DREISER 
7s. 6d. net. 
Times Literary Supplement: ‘In 
that well-known manner of his— 
exhaustive rather than incisive, 
affectionate but disillusioned — he 
presents here portraits of twelve 
remarkable personalities.” 


OUT 


Translated and illustrated by Donia Nachshen. 


New Statesman: 


Manchester Guardian: 


“‘Exquisitely beautiful . . 


NOVELS AND 
NOVELISTS 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
7s. 6d. net. 


Miss Sackville-West from the 
B.B.C.: “It is fine criticism and 
it is a commentary on life. From 
every point of view it is a book to 
read, to buy, and to keep.” 


THE 42ND 
PARALLEL 


JOHN DOS PASSOS 
7s. 6d. net. 


Gerald Gould in the Observer : 
“It is a vivid and brilliant book.” 
Frank Swinnerton in the Evening 
News : ‘‘ I have read it all through 
with absorbed interest.” 


OF CHILDHOOD 


By IRINA ODOEVTZEVA 


is made in the first pages is the impression that will return.” 


SHATTER 
THE DREAM 


NORAH 2 JAMES 
Author of “ Sleeveless Errand.” 
7s. 6d. net. 

Gilbert Thomas in the Spectator : 
‘‘Miss James cleverly photographs 
life... her talent. . . is almost un- 
cannily faithful in its detailed 
rendering of everyday scenes and 
everyday people.”’ 


VALLEJO 
KITTY 


by 
ANN KNOX 
7s. 6d. net. 
Cecil Roberts in the Sphere: “I 
found myself gradually absorbed by 
the story... Miss Knox has shown 


a quick eye for character, and a de- 
lightful freshness in observation. . .” 


THE 


12s. 6d. net. 


‘‘A thing of unforgettable loveliness— and the story’s entrancing quality 
is properly enhanced by Miss Donia Nachshen’s illustrations.”’ 


. the impression of white, snowy beauty which 


A ROOM IN 
BERLIN 


by 
GUNTHER BIRKENFELD 


Translated by Evic Sutton 7s. 6d. net. 


Evening Standard: ‘““‘ A Room In 
Berlin’ is a starkly realistic piece 
from a Berlin slum. . . . books like 
this should sting the conscience of 
the world.” 


LETTERS OF MAARTEN MAARTENS 


Edited by his daughter. 


Times Literary Supplement : 


With an introduction by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER- 
COUCH and a memoir by NORREYS fEPHSON O’CONOR. 


22s. 6d. net. 


“Time has brought him recognition and appreciation, and the 


critics and students are ready to admit that Maartens was truly international.” 


EE New Statesman: 


much to amuse them in this collection.” 


CQnutable 


“All who like the byways of late Victorian and Edwardian letters will find 
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it no less included such quieter sensations as that which he 
describes when sauntering on the banks of the river at 
Bridgwater: ‘‘So have I loitered my life away, reading 
books, looking at pictures, going to plays, hearing, thinking, 
writing on what pleased me best.’’ Loitering! But here are 
the twenty-one volumes. Do we find in them no more than 
the random works of a dilettante, the agreeable reflections of 
a man of taste? We have, on the contrary, a prodigious 
output of work produced from week to week as a journalist 
must produce it—but journalism of the very highest order, 
such as could only come from a man who had studied hard 
and consistently and for whom ideas were an integral part 
of the nourishment by which he lived. His thoroughness and 
his all-roundness are equally amazing. His criticism was not 
merely the expression of a nice taste in letters. He had 
schooled himself in the business of thought. It is not 
surprising that he was always proud of his early work On 
the Principles of Human Action, and his Remarks on the 
Systems of Hartley and Helvetius. He was not destined to 
win fame as a great philosopher, but here was he, as a young 
man under twenty-seven, coping competently and fully, and 
with great clarity, with the technical philosophical problems 
of his time. Two years later he is addressing himself with 
equal thoroughness, and with fine polemical rhetoric, to the 
subject of Malthus’s Essay on Population, and though 
guilty of many economic errors himself, putting his finger 
with great acumen on the weak points in that historic 
statement. 

His adventures in philosophy, economics and _ politics 
strengthened his mind for the encounter with literature, 
drama, and art criticism, making his judgment broader and 
deeper, and equipping him the better for the humane studies 
in which he excelled. It might be said of his style, at its best, 
as he said of Burke’s, that it is 


airy, flighty, adventurous, but it never loses sight of the subject; 
nay, is always in contact with, and derives its increased or varying 
impulse from it. It may be said to pass yawning gulfs “‘ on the 
unsteadfast footing of a spear’’; still it has an actual resting-place 
and tangible support under it—it is not suspended on nothing. 


I say ‘‘ at his best,’’ for in many of the essays which are 
most often reprinted in popular editions he was sometimes 
willing enough to follow the example of Lamb and Leigh 
Hunt in airing his fancy for a passing moment’s entertain- 
ment; and from time to time, in that vein, his writings verge 
upon the cheery and loquacious ‘‘ sweet nothings ”’ which the 
nineteenth century, from the beginning to the end, delighted 
in. Hazlitt could write extraordinarily well about nothing 
when he chose. But he could do better than that. He could 
write equally lightly and entertainingly, and with an 
immense gain in force and holding power, when he was 
** suspended ”’ from something solid. No one will complain 
that his Lectures on the English Poets are dull; yet they 
contain a clear and reasoned exposition of the place which is 
held by each of the greater English poets, and criticism which 
reveals an amazing capacity not only for praising those whom 
he loves but equally for giving the devil his due. 

When he is praising Bunyan, Defoe and Boccaccio he shows 
us why he had said that their works ‘‘ come as near to poetry 
as possible without absolutely being so,”’ and why Clarissa 
Harlowe does not. He admirably defines the distinctive 
strength of Homer, Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, the Hebrew prophets, Ossian. . .. He does justice 
tu Cowper, without loving him. Assuredly he had no 
instinctive leaning towards Pope, like Miss Edith Sitwell, 
but his praise of him is the more effective because his 
appraisement is just. ‘“‘ The Rape of the Lock... is the 
most exquisite specimen of fillagree work ever invented.” It 
is “‘a double-refined essense of wit and fancy, as the Essay 
on Criticism is of wit and sense.”’ 

That he is as little likely to be taken in by the stock 
notions of one time as by the stock notions of another, and 
that he recognises for what they are the nonsenses of different 
periods which belong to the same tribe, we may judge from 
his remark : ‘There is a cant in the present day about genius, 
as every thing in poetry; there was a cant in the time of 
Pope about sense, as performing all sorts of wonders.” 
There we see the freedom and elasticity of his judgment. 
No one, more than he, ready to see through the bon sens of 


Boileau—yet give it its due. No one, more than he, pro- 
foundly influenced in youth by the Lake poets, yet ready to 
remark ironically of Wordsworth: ‘It is because so few 
things give him pleasure that he gives pleasure to so few 
people.’”’ That might seem splenetic. It is not. Wordsworth 
does not lack his mead of praise from Hazlitt. 

A great many examples of his dramatic criticisms are 
contained in the volumes already before us. There cannot 
have been many dramatic critics of any age whose trifles 
from day to day will stand, not only reprinting, but re-reading 
a hundred years later. But Hazlitt, in these slight pieces, 
has made Kean and Kemble and other actors of his day as 
alive for us as they were for those who read him first, and 
he has linked their names with their conceptions and his of 
the great Shakespearean parts they played. It is inevitable 
that we should find him repeating himself. There are certain 
theories which he trots out again and again. But that was 
inevitable in the case of a man writing constantly and 
quickly, who had in his mind clear conceptions of the subjects 
he was discussing. In the main principles which underlie his 
criticism of art and life—and art was for him never far 
removed from life—he is singularly consistent. The vigour 
and apt allusiveness of his style spring from his character, 
and its unequalled clarity from the clearness of his thought. 
It is probable that no other man, constantly practising in 
the profession of a journalist, has written so much which 
belongs to great literature, and so little which falls far 
below it. R. A. Scorr-JAaMEs. 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE 


The Mongolian Horde. By Rotanp Srrasser. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


The Red Men of Nigeria. 
Seeley Service. 21s. 


Isles of Adventure. By Brearrice GrimsHaw. Jenkins. 15s. 


Myths and Legends of the Australian Aboriginals. By W. 
Ramsay Smira. Harrap. 2l1s. 


The battle for the soul of the noble savage is being fought, 
as Waterloo was, in dutiful accord with blithe principles 
having, apparently, some connection with the playing-fields 
of Eton—this at least is the general inference to be drawn 
from an average crop of travel books like the above, as they 
come out year by year. This batch, however, is not as solid 
as most in its optimism. Herr Strasser, being a foreigner and 
an artist, is in fact in a state of savage despair, and is as 
stern with the English in Tibet as he is with the Russians 
in Mongolia; while even the account of Captain Wilson- 
Haffenden’s conscientious investigations in Nigeria is 
preceded by the avant garde scepticism of Professor 
Malinowski. Between the Austrian and the Englishman 
there is all the distance that separates the artist from 
the official. Herr Strasser may predict disaster because 
of the westernisation of peoples whose natures are ‘n 
all essentials opposed to ours; but Captain Wilson- 
Haffenden, a student of ethnology and a servant of the new 
school of functional or indirect administration, carries on his 
duty of studying native custom as it is—and not its history— 
while through him and his colleagues the insidious influences 
of the West unobtrusively percolate. 

Herr Strasser is a painter by profession and a born 
traveller whose imagination has been torn between profound 
fascinated sympathy with and appalled revulsion from the 
countries of his choice. He travelled on foot across 
Tibet and Mongolia into China, and suffered not only the 
ordinary bodily ardours and horrors of such a journey but 
the spiritual torments of a civilised man who sees the tragic 
consequences of racial clashes. Inclined as he is to melo- 
drama and mortifying groans, he nevertheless re-creates from 
the very first without falsity the uncanny salient quality of 
the scene. He lies before a dung fire in a Tibetan pass while 
a holy man sits at a distance naked to the waist and 
sweating, in his meditation, in 35 degrees of frost. Herr 
Strasser’s narrative is at times almost terrifying. In 
Mongolia, he witnessed and suffered from the callous 
ignorance of the Russian officials, and was angered as much 
by the presence of cheap Russian manufactured goods, which 
were displacing the Mongolian products, as by the brutality 


By Captain Witson-HAFFENDEN. 
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WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD. 
Important Autumn Books 


@ FICTION 
(All 7/6 net except where stated) 
On Forsyte ’Change Angel Pavement 
JOHN GALSWORTHY J. B. PRIESTLEY 


10/6 net 


The Fool of the Family 


By MARGARET KENNEDY 


Cakes and Ale 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Jim Redlake 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG Christine 
10/6 net JULIAN GREEN 
| A Woman with White Eyes The Open Secret 
MARY BORDEN OLIVER ONIONS 
They Die Young The Name of Action 
phonation By GRAHAM GREENE 
JOHN SUMMERFIELD Author of The Man Within 
Now 5/- net 
My Brother Jonathan All Our Yesterdays 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG H. M. TOMLINSON 
(Over 25,000 copies sold at 10/6 net) (Over 35,000 copies sold at 8/6 net) 


Still Selling 


The Autocracy of Mr. Parham 


H. G. Wells’ great novel of an English Dictatorship 
7/6 net 


@ GENERAL BOOKS 


Liaison: 1914 Since Then 
A Narrative of the Great Retreat A Study of the Post-War Years 
By BRIG.-GEN. E. L. SPEARS PHILIP GIBBS 
25/- net 15/- net 
Pepys An Indian Diary 
His Life and Character EDWIN S. MONTAGU, 
By JOHN DRINKWATER Secretary of State for India, 1917-22 
21/- net 21/- net 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 
The Wanderer of Liverpool 


An account of a famous sailing vessel, together with some tales in verse, some shorter poems of the sea 
and A Masque of Liverpool 8/6 net 


99, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 
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of life. In Mongolia he was virtually a prisoner, for he was 
suspected of espionage. When ai last, after nerve-shattering 
experiences, he arrived in China, it was to be in the midst of 
the Chinese fighting and to see his cases of pictures looted 
and ruined by the soldiers. A very natural bitterness has 
perhaps stultified him and forced him out of the ranks of the 
great travellers—the Hudsons and the Doughtys—but his 
descriptions of the scene in all its filth, brutality and magni- 
ficence is the work of a first-rate artist, who knows what he 
writes from long knowledge. The book, well illustrated by 
his own drawings, is an exciting and absorbing contribution 
to the literature of travel. 

Captain Wilson-Haffenden is no artist. He belongs to that 
vast school of travel writers who are not apparently moved 
in the least by the countries in which their occupation obliges 
them to take a diligent interest. His account of the customs 
and life of the Fulani or Red Men of Nigeria is nevertheless 
extremely engrossing. His attitude to them is one of intense 
respect—typical of the new school, as distinct from the 
amused incredulity of the old. Like the Trobriand Islanders 
—made famous by Professor Malinowski—the Fulani pay 
great respect to their maternal uncles, and do not regard 
sexual intercourse as entirely responsible for conception. 
Pre-marital sexual intercourse is permitted and thought good 
—but the licences and sanctions of savage life are far too 
complex and elaborate, as Captain Haffenden shows, to 
provide texts for our sociologists. What a contrast these 
painstaking, civilised investigators make to the despairing 
rages of the Livingstones of the last century! He is par- 
ticularly interesting on the subject of resurrection and death 
ceremonies, to which he finds certain parallels in Roman 
Catholic belief. The book is a mine of information. 

Miss Grimshaw has apparently lived for many years in 
New Guinea and thereabouts, and she records her wanderings 
among the head-hunters of those parts in a cheerful, caustic 
style. Where Captain Haffenden examines the religious 
significance of head-heading to the Fulani, Miss Grimshaw, a 
superficial though amusing observer, is content to make the 
flesh creep and set the heart beating faster by describing the 
nervous tension which is caused by the arrival of white men 
in a village which has just got over one hunt or is warming 
up for another. Her most interesting expedition was in a 
government launch three hundred miles up the Fly River, a 
region virtually unknown to the whites, but she has neither 
the knowledge of the student nor the power of the artist to 
make the narrative more than merely curious and readable. 
She is innocent of all doubts as to the extent of the white 
man’s benefactions, and is not inclined to think that the 
native deteriorates from contact with him. She is more 
concerned to tell what a marvellous place New Guinea is for 
people who behave themselves. One supposes that eventually 
the educational film will replace this amusing, chatty type of 
travel book. 

To the general reader who is unequipped with comparative 
information, Mr. Ramsay Smith’s collection of Australian 
aboriginal myths may seem to be like a series of wordy 
jungle-book stories with the humour carefully extracted 
from them. This would be an injustice to Mr. Smith’s 
industry and aim, though even students of anthropology 
may find these word-for-word renderings somewhat solemn 
and sententious. Was it absolutely essential to take these 
narratives down from native lips verbatim? The stories, 2 
large number of which are animal fables, are of a semi- 
religious or cautionary nature, calculated to warn the young 
against breaking their tribal codes. The story of creation is 
characteristic of primitive poetical fancy: the sun goddess 
goes into the void and awakens forms of life to consciousness, 
and the human race is born of the marriage of the morning 
star and the moon. According to aboriginal imagination, it 
is both interesting and amusing to note, woman first appeared 
to man in a dream. There is a wealth of absorbing material 
in this book which would certainly have been more absorbing 
if it had been framed in comparative or expository essays. 
The coloured illustrations err on the side of lusciousness. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCH OLOGY 


An INTRODUCTION TO PuysicAL ANTHROPOLOGY. E. P. Stibbe. 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

A SEason’s Work at Ur. H.R. Hall. Methuen. 25s. 

THE ARCHHOLOGY OF ROMAN Britain. R. G. Collingwood. 
Methuen. 16s. 

ARCHZOLOGY OF PALESTINE: ITs BEARING ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT HisroricAL NARRATIVES. Vol. I. Rev. J, 
Garrow Duncan. §S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 

Tue GrrpLte or Cuasriry. E. J. Dingwall. 
12s. 6d. 








Kegan Paul, 


ART AND FINE EDITIONS 


Tue Haccapan. Cecil Roth. Illustrated by A. Rutherston, 
Soncino Press. £36 15s. 

Facets. Edna Clarke Hall. Mathews and Marrot. £2 12s. 6d, 

A MANUAL OF TEMPERA PAINTING. Maxwell Armfield. Allen 
and Unwin. 6s. 

REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH ARCHITECTS OF THE PRESENT Day, 
Prof. C. H. Reilly. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 

MODERN THEATRES AND CINEMAS. P. Morton Shand. Batsford, 
15s. 


LETTERING, OLD AND New. Herbert Hoffman. Batsford. 32s, 
MODERN CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURE. Kineton Parkes. Batsford. 


12s. 6d. 

Tue NEw SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, STRATFORD-ON- 
Avon. G.A. Jellicoe. Benn. £3 3s. 

Tue ARCHITECTURE OF CAMBRIDGE. H. M. Fletcher. Benn. 
30s. 

ANIMALS IN GREEK SCULPTURE. Gisela M. A. Richter. Oxford 
University Press. 30s. 

PATTERN: A SruDY OF ORNAMENT IN WESTERN EUROPE FROM 
1180-1900. Joan Evans. 2 vols. Oxford University Press. 
£7 7s. 

Tue PusiisHepD MeEzzoTINts OF Davin LUCAS, AFTER JOHN 
ConsTABLE. Oxford University Press. £5 5s. 

ENGLISH ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
A. W. Clapham. Oxford University Press. 30s. 

THE ANCIENT Mariner. S. T. Coleridge. Intro. by Sir A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. Milford. 21s. 

A COMMEMORATIVE CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN 
Art. Milford. £6 6s. 

AJANTA. Photographic Reproductions in Colour and Mono- 
chrome of the Frescoes. 4 parts. Milford. £8 8s. After 
publication, £10 10s. 

Tue TECHNIQUE OF O1L PaintTiInNG. Leonard Richmond. Pitman, 
21s. 

MopErnN WarTer-CoLourR PAINTERS. 
Pitman. 21s. 

Monsieur Nicouas. Restif de la Bretonne. Vols. I. and II. 
6 vols., 825 sets. Rodker. £15 15s. the set. 

Tue WuHoLEeE Works oF Homer, PRINCE OF PoettTs, IN HIS 
In1aps AND OpyssEs. Trans. by Geo. Chapman. Blackwell. 
£15 15s. the set. 

Tue Best or Low. David Low. Cape. 6s. 

Map Man’s Drum (a Novel in Woodcuts). Lynd Ward. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

ApvicE To YounG Men. William Cobbett. Knopf. About 
£2 2s. 

A Boox or Woopcuts. Clare Leighton. Longmans. £2 2s. 


Ed. by J. Littlejohns. 


Tue Ducuess OF MALFI AND THE WHITE DeviL. John Webster. 


Illus. in photogravure and black and white by Henry Keen. 
Lane. 21s. 

Tue CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLIsH Optum-EaTer. Thomas de 
Quincey. Illus. in black and white by Sonia Woolf. Lane. 
21s. 

Tue Rep Liry. Anatole France. Illus. in photogravure and 
black and white by Donia Nachshen. Lane. 16s. 

Dream Days. Kenneth Grahame. Illus. in black and white 
by Ernest H. Shepard. Lane. 7s. 6d. Hand-made paper 
and signed ed. 31s. 6d. 

Rock PaintInGs rn SoutH Arrica. 72 reproductions in coloured 
collotype from drawings by George William Stow. Intro. 
and descriptive notes by Dorothea F. Bleek. Methuen. 42s. 

Et Greco. Frank Rutter. Methuen. 30s. 

Tne Way To Succeep. Translation by Oliver Stonor of “Le 
Moyen de Paravenir” by Frangois Béroalde. Intro. by 
Arthur Machen. Hesperides Press. £6 6s. Signed ed. 
£10 10s. 

JouRNEY From Tus WorLD TO THE NExt. H. Fielding. Copper 
engravings by Denis Tegetmeier. Golden Cockerel Press. 
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By the author of “General Crack’’ 


BAGATELLE 


and Some Other Diversions 


By George Preedy 
This author, who has already made his name as an 
historical novelist, has now written a collection of tales of 
the 17th and 18th century, set in Spain, The Nether- 


OY 
CD 


¥ 


CY 
OD 


cabda lands, Italy, and Central Europe. These stories, romantic, 
ras heroic, grim and passionate, are told with the skill and 
grace which has made this author’s novels so popular. 

cS Fust Published. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ves 
Gs @ FINELY PRINTED & ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 

e) 
x TOM JONES THE CONFESSIONS OF 
ci By Henry Fielding AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER 

Souvets sah danemens aliier Unamaalions ts eek By Thomas De Quincey 

shia and white by G. SPENCER PRYSE. 355. net. A New Edition with 12 full-page illustrations re- 


THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 
AND 
THE WHITE DEVIL 
Two plays by John Webster 


A New Edition with 12 full-page illustrations in photo- 


produced by offset and numerous smaller illustrations 
in black and white by SONIA WOOLF. 2Is. net. 


Dr. JEKYLL & Mr. HYDE 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 
A New Edition with 8 full-page illustrations in photo- 





gravure and numerous illustrations in black and white 
by S. G. HULME BEAMAN. 12s. 6d. net. 


gravure and numerous smaller illustrations in black 
and white by HENRY KEEN. 2Is. net. 


@ An Exhibition of Original Drawings made to illustrate these and other books, published this 
Autumn, will be held at Foyle’s Art Gallery from October 29th to November 18th. 


By the author of ‘‘Brown on Resolution’’ 


PLAIN MURDER 


By C. S. Forester 


Mr. Forester, who made his name last year with “ Brown on 
Resolution,” is one of the most versatile of our younger novelists, 
and in this new story he has returned to the genre of “ Payment 
Deferred,” his first book. It is the story of two city clerks who 
are induced by strong temptations to commit a murder, and in 
order to conceal it are forced into other crimes. It is a 
thrilling novel and deeply interesting as a study of psychology. 


Just Published. 7s. 6d. net. 


Complete Autumn List sent free on application to 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., VIGO STREET, W.1. 
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Hunpreptn Tare. A. E. Coppard. Decorated by Robert 


Gibbings. Golden Cockerel Press. 
THE Fiy1nG Horse. Illus. by Ceri Richards. Gollancz. £3 3s. 
LonpDoNn : A POEM AND THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. Samuel 


Johnson. Intro. by T. S. Eliot. Etchells and Macdonald. 


10s. 6d. and £1 Is. 


MoperRN Nympus. Fourteen Fashion Plates by Thomas 
Lowinsky. Introductory Essay on Clothes by Raymond 
Mortimer. Etchells and Macdonald. £3 3s. 


TALES FROM THE BrotTuers Grimm. Illus. by Hester Sainsbury. 
Etchells and Macdonald. £2 2s. and £5 5s. 

FLeurs AND Masques. Gouache drawings by Gino Severini. 
Etchells and Macdonald. £12 12s. 

EvEeRYMAN: A Mora Piay. Presented by Thomas Derrick. 


73 woodcuts. Dent. 15s. and £3 3s. 

Mosy Dicx. Herman Melville. Illus. by Rockwell Kent. 
Cassell. 18s. 

An Artist’s Moves. Cecil Aldin. Witherby. 15s. 

FouRNIER ON TYPEFOUNDING. Simon Pierre Fournier. Soncino 
Press. £4 4s. 

THE OLD WoopEN Watts. Ed. Claude S. Gill. Foyle. 21s. 

J. M. W. TurNER. Walter Bayes. Bles. 15s. 

Tuirty Years oF British Art. Sir Joseph Duveen. Studio. 


10s. 6d. 
Tue Brrtn OF WESTERN PAINTING. 
Talbot Rice. Routledge. 42s. 
An Howr or Arr. Walter Pach. Lippincott. 


Robert Byron and David 


4s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


Diary AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ArRBLAY. Ed. Muriel 
Masefield. Routledge. 15s. 

Tue Letrrers or Saint Evremonp. Ed. John Hayward. 
Routledge. 15s. 

THe STRANGE DEATH OF PRESIDENT HARDING. Gaston B. 
Means. Hamilton. 15s. 


ManaAtmMA GANDHI: His Own Srory. Ed. by C. F. Andrews. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

CHARLES TALBOT, DUKE OF SHREWSBURY. 
A. S. Turberville. Cambridge University Press. 

THe CARDINAL OF LORRAINE. H. O. Evennett. 
University Press. About 25s. 


T. C. Nicholson and 
About 15s. 
Cambridge 


THe Lire AND Times OF SULTAN MAHMUD OF GHAZNA. 
Muhammad Nazim. Cambridge University Press. About 
12s. 6d. 

VancouveR: A LIFE: 1757-1798. George Godwin. Allan. 
15s. 

Marie TAGLIONI (1804-1884). André Levinson. Beaumont. 
16s. 

Tue VerRNEY Letrers. Ed. by Margaret Lady Verney. 2 vols. 
Benn. 42s. 

Lorp STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. G. F. Malcolm Smith. Benn. 
15s. 

Tue Memoirs oF GENERAL GUISEPPE GARIBALDI. Ed. by 
Alexandre Dumas. Trans. by Richard Garnett. Benn. 21s, 


Memorrs OF My Earty LiFe (From Boynoop to MaNnuoop). 
Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 

THe Lire OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. J. B. O’Malley. 
Thornton Butterworth. 15s. 

Dumas: FATHER AND Son. Francis Gribble. Nash and Grayson. 
21s. 

Tue LETTERS AND JOURNAL OF Ltr. H. W. Bunsury. 
Lt.-Col. W. St. Pierre Bunbury. 
7s. 6d. 

ABRAHAM CowLEy. Arthur H. Nethercot. Milford. 16s. 

A ScotrisH MAN OF FEELING: Some Account oF HENRY 
MACKENZIE, EsqQ., OF EDINBURGH, AND OF THE GOLDEN 
AGE OF Burns AND Scorr. Harold William Thompson. 
Milford. 25s. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. Samuel Marcus Gollancz. Trans. 

t » and ed. by Sir Hermann Gollancz. Milford. 10s. 6d. 

KAISER AND CHANCELLOR. Karl Friedrich Nowak. Putnam. 
21s. 

THe Emperor Karz. Count Polzer-Hoditz. 

THREE Tirans. Emil Ludwig. Putnam. 15s. 

A LittLe Asout A Lor or THincs. George Cornwallis-West. 


id. by 
Oxford University Press. 


Putnam. 2ls. 


Putnam. 2ls. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COMTE DE TILLY. Intro. by Havelock Ellis. 
2vols. Rodker. £3 3s. 

Cuirron Scuoout Days. O. F. Christie. Shaylor. 7s. 6d. 

A CuILpHOooD. Hans Carossa. Secker. 6s. 


H. G. WELLs. 
10s. 6d. 
Tuomas Heywoop. 


Geoffrey West. Intro. by H. G. Wells. Howe. 


Arthur Melville Clark. Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 


A Lire oF ADVENTURE. Brig.-Gen. F. P. Crozier. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Horatio NELSON. 
10s. 6d. 


George Edinger and E. J. C. Neep. Cape. 


10s. 6d. 
Denis Gwynn. 


But Ir Stu Gores On. Robert Graves. Cape. 
THE Lire AND Deatu oF ROGER CASEMENT. 


Cape. 12s. 6d. 
A Memorr oF J. E. C. Boptey. Shane Leslie. Cape. 15s, 
My Russian Menmorrs. Sir Bernard Pares. Cape. 30s. 


To THE Best oF My Memory. Albert Payson Terhune. 
Harper. 15s. 
GOETHALS : GENIUS OF THE PANAMA CANAL. Joseph Bucklin 


Bishop and Farnham Bishop. Harper. 18s. 


Cosima WaGNER. Richard Count du Moulin-Eckart. 2 vols, 
Knopf. 42s. 

AN InpIAN Diary. Edwin S. Montagu. Heinemann. 21s. 

Tue Lire oF Pepys. John Drinkwater. Heinemann. 21s. 

LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. Brig.-Gen. F. P. Crozier. Laurie, 
21s. 

Lire or JoHN Keocu. Denis Gwynn. Talbot Press. 2s. 6d. 


EvizABETH Fry’s JOURNEYS ON THE CONTINENT (1840-41), 
From the Diary of her Niece, Elizabeth Gurney. Lane, 


10s. 6d. 

STEINHAUER, THE Katser’s MASTER Spy. Ed. by S. T. Felstead. 
Lane. 18s. 

A Souprer’s Notr-Book, 1914-1918. General A. A. Brussilov. 
Macmillan. 18s. 

THe Story oF Fercre Brey. The Life of Vere Fergusson. 
Macmillan. 18s. 

ROOSEVELT. Owen Wister. Macmillan. 18s. 

A VicToRIAN VINTAGE. From the Diary of Sir Mountstuart E, 
Grant Duff. Methuen. 15s. 

Gerson. George Richard Potter. Methuen. 6s. 


InNocentT III. L. Elliott Binns. Methuen. 6s. 

THe LETTERS OF QUEEN VicroriA. Third and Final Series, 
1886-1901. Vol. I. Murray. 25s. 

THe WorLD, THE HOUSE AND THE Bar. 
Hume-Williams. Murray. 12s. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Ellis 


MARY OF SCOTLAND, 1561-1568. Grant R. Francis. Murray. 
15s. 

A WoMAN OF THE TupoR AGE. Ed. by Lady Cecilie Goff. 
Murray. 18s. 

JOURNAL OF A SOMERSET ReEcTOR: JOHN SKINNER, A.M., 
ANTIQUARY, 1772-1839. Ed. by Howard Coombs and 
Arthur N. Bax. Murray. 15s. 


Axel Munthe. Murray. 6s. 
Gustavus ADOLPHUS OF SWEDEN. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


MEMORIES AND VAGARIES. 
Tue LION OF THE NORTH: 
Lt.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn. 
18s. 
GASKELL. 
12s. 6d. 
CROMWELL. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Haldane. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Eucardio Momigliano. Hodder and Stoughton. 


10s. 6d. 
Rosert Louis Srevenson. Sidney Dark. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 18s. 


LETTERS TO FREDERICK TENNYSON. Ed. by Hugh J. Schonfield. 


Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d. 


Tue Lire oF A LonpoN Beak. H. L. Cancellor. Hurst and 
Blackett. 18s. 

Jup Siss OppeNnnemMER. Dr. Curt Elwenspoek. Hurst and 
Blackett. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Diary AND Papers OF LorD CowLeEy. Col. F. Wellesley. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

Tue Lire oF Curistina Rossetti. Mary F. Sandars. Hutchin- 
son. 18s. 

‘**Mr. Croxton Presents .. .” Arthur Croxton. Gollancz. 
25s. 

Tue Prince oF Pickpockets. R. S. Lambert. Faber and 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 

WuistLerR. James Laver. Faber and Faber. 15s. 

Tue Two Cartytes. Osbert Burdett. Faber and Faber. 15s. 

RONALD FirBANK. Ifan Kyrle Fletcher. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

A BasketFuL oF Memories. Autobiographical Sketch by 
Thomas Okey. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Henry Irvinc. Edward Gordon Craig. Dent. 15s. 

JANE AUSTEN. R. Brimley Johnson. Dent. 15s. 


SKETCHES IN THE LIFE OF JOHN CLARE. Cobden-Sanderson. 


7s. 6d. 
CHaprers oF AvuTopiocraPpHy. Arthur James, First Earl 
Balfour. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


Tue Diaries oF Joun Bricut. Ed. by R. A. J. Walling. Fore- 
word by Philip Bright. Cassell. £1 5s. 

PARNELL VINDICATED. Henry Harrison. Constable. 

Cuartes W. Exior: President of Harvard University. 
James. 2 vols. Constable. 30s. 

Tue LETTERS OF HENRY ADAMS, 1858-1899. Ed. by Worthington 
C. Ford. Constable. 25s. 

‘* Poitine.”’ Henri Frederic Amiel. Constable. 10s. 

NAPOLEON. Werner Hegemann. Constable. 18s. 

Tur Huskisson Papers. Ed. by Lewis Melville. 
21s. 


158. 


Henry 


Constable. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





COME TO THINK OF IT.... 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


A volume of essays on various subjects in Mr. 
Chesterton’s usual whimsical and provocative manner. 


6s. net 


TRAVELLER’S LUCK : 
Essays Descriptive, Appreciative and Fanciful 
By E. V. LUCAS. 6s. net 


A delightfully vivacious and companionable book of 
essays collected from Mr. Lucas’s most recent writings. 


THINGS THAT ANNOY ME 
By E. V. KNOX. 


Another delightful book of fun and mischief by ‘ Evoe’ 
of Punch. 


5s. net 


THE FRENCH AT HOME 
By PHILIP_CARR. _ Illustrated. 


An intimate picture of French rural and provincial life, 
charmingly illustrated. 


ros. 6d. net 


THE BALKAN ROAD 


By ARCHIBALD LYALL. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


The amusing record of an adventurous young man’s 
journey through Central Europe to the Balkans. 


AMAZON AND ANDES 


By KENNETH G. GRUBB. 


With 139 Illustrations. 18s. net 


‘*No more fascinating book of travel has appeared for 
a long time.’’—Field. 


EL GRECO 


By FRANK RUTTER. 
With 85 Plates. 


An important book on the famous 16th century Spanish 
painter, illustrated with many examples of his work. 


30s. net 


LECTURES ON ETHICS 
By IMMANUEL KANT. With an Introduction 
by PROFESSOR J. MAcCMURRAY. Ios. 6d. net 


An hitherto unpublished collection of lectures by the 
celebrated philosopher, translated from the German by 
Louis Infield, B.A., O.B.E. 


THE SOCIAL CONTRACT OF THE 
UNIVERSE 
By C. G. STONE, M.A. 


An important contribution to modern thought on the 
nature of reality. 


6s. net 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 









































From the 
CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


EIGHT VICTORIAN POETS 
By F. L. LUCAS. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 

Mr Lucas has expanded the wireless talks which he gave 
in May and June, and has added two other short essays. 
This book therefore contains studies of Tennyson, 
Browning, Arnold, Clough, Rossetti, Swinburne, Morris, 
and Hardy—a selection intended to show the decline and 
fall of the Victorian world. Mr Lucas’s second volume 

of poems, entitled Marioneties, was published in May. 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


Its Origin and Progress 
General Editor: J. F. Bethune-Baker, D.D., F.B.A. 


BOOK III. THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY, 
containing :—Part I. The Church’s Faith. By the Rev: 
P. Garpner-SmitH, B.D. Part II. Christian Worship. 
By F. C. Burkitt, D.D., F.B.A. Part II. The Church’s 
Task in the World. By the Rev. C. E. Raven, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 75. Gd. net. In 3 parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


Previously published: BOOK I. THE 
RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
7s. 6d. net. In 3 parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


In Preparation: BOOK II. THE EXPANSION 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


THE MEDIEVAL SCENE 
An Informal Introduction to the 
Middle Ages 
By G. G. COULTON. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 55. net. 


This book contains the substance of Dr Coulton’s 

wireless talks on medieval life, with the addition of some 

supplementary matter. It is intended for those who, 

while wishing to know what life in town and country was 

like some 800 years ago, have not the leisure to read 
Dr Coulton’s larger works. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF REALITY 
By WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


An exposition of Polish Messianism, which, the author 

maintains, is both a synthesis of conflicting features in 

previous systems of philosophy and a practical plan 
of campaign for the development of humanity. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 
Edited by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
and J. DOVER WILSON 
Foolscap 8v0. With a frontispiece. 
Cloth, 6s. net; leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


The thirteenth volume of The New Shakespeare. 
“‘At six shillings a volume there is no edition of 
Shakespeare at once so perfectly designed and so friendly 
to handle.” — The Observer. 


AN ITALIAN PHRASE-BOOK 


By ALFRED HOARE, M.A. 
Foolscap 8vo0. 2s. 6d. net. 


(Also published, by the same author, An Italian 
Dictionary, {2 2s. net. A Short Italian Dictionary, 
21s. nei, or in 2 volumes, 10s. 6d. net each.) 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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A JOURNAL OF My JOURNEY TO PARIS IN THE YEAR 1765. The 
Rev. William Cole. Ed. by F. G. Stokes. Constable. 15s. 

Dawn. Theodore Dreiser. Constable. 10s. 

EvERYBODY’s BoswELu. Bell. 10s. 6d. 

MouizrE : His LirE anD Works. John Palmer. Bell. 18s. 

INTIMATE JOURNALS. Charles Baudelaire. Blackamore. 21s. 

Moruer CECILE IN SouTH ArFrica, 1883-1906. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 

Mary BAKER Eppy. Dr. Lyman Powell. Nisbet. 20s. 

THE REAL STANLEY BALDWIN. Wickham Steed. 
7s. 6d. 

More MEMorIES AND Musincs. Abbot Sir David Huiter-Blair. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 

Vottare. C. E. Vulliamy. Bles. 10s. 6d. 

ERNEST RENAN. J. Lewis May. Bles. 10s. 6d. 

Lenin. D.S. Mirsky. Studio. 5s. 

MustTarpua Kemat. H.E. Wortham. Studio. 5s. 

Tue Lire oF Francois RABELArs. Jean Plattard. Routledge. 
15s. 

Worpswortn. C.H. Herferd. Routledge. 6s. 

Gutas Sincu. K. M. Panikkar. Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 

FIGHTING FirzGERALD. Mary MacCarthy. Secker. 10s. 6d. 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON: THE Frait WARRIOR. Jean Marie 
Carré. Douglas. 10s. 6d. 

AuGusT STRINDBERG : THE BEDEVILLED VIKING. V. J. McGill. 
Douglas. 12s. 6d. 

THE Lire Story or His Masesty Kine Atronso XIII. or 
Spain. Evelyn Graham. Jenkins. 18s. 

WHISTLER : THE FRIEND. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Lippincott. 
12s. 6d. 

THe Earty LIFE AND DIARIES OF WILLIAM WINDHAM. Robert 
Wyndham Ketton-Cremer. Faber and Faber. 15s. 

Tue LiFe OF Rosert Burns. Catherine Carswell. Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. 

A VicTorRIAN DEAN. Dean of Windsor and H. Bolitho. Chatto 
and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


COUNTRY, TRAVEL, SPORT 


THROUGH THE CAUCASUS TO THE VOoLGA. Fridtjof Nansen. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

NEAR NEIGHBOURS. Margaret Holden. Toulmin. 6s. and 15s. 

Earty Days 1n East Arrica. The late Sir Frederick Jackson. 
Arnold. 21s. 

Rome. F.S. Burnell. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN INDIAN Forest. The late Sir S. Eardley- 
Wilmot. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 

O_pD WATERMILLS AND WINDMILLS. R. Thurston Hopkins. 
Allan. 16s. 

THE CASE FOR THE SEA-SERPENT. Lt.-Comm. R. T. Gould. 
Allan. 12s. 6d. 

I SameD witH CHINESE Pirates. Aleko E. Lilius. Arrow- 
smith. 15s. 

TALES OF TRAVEL AND Sport. Major P. M. Stewart. Thornton 
Butterworth. 21s. 

SaMoA UNDER THE SAILING Gops. N. A. Rowe. Putnam. 15s. 

Nonsucu. William Beebe. Putnam. 21s. 

A YEAR ON THE GREAT BARRIER REEF. C. M. Yonge. Putnam. 
21s. 

N. By E. Rockwell Kent. Putnam. 3ls. 6d. 

AMERICAN CLIPPER SHips. C.C. Cutler. Putnam. £8 3s. 

WANDERINGS IN WIDEsT AFrica. Dugald Campbell. R.T.S. 
Js. 6d. 

MoRWENSTOWE SiNcE Stuart Times. The Rev. F. C. Hamlyn. 
Wells, Gardner. 5s. 6d. 

Boston, TATTERSHALL AND CROYLAND. M. R. Lambert and 
R. Walker. Blackwell. 6s. 

GREEN Heit. John Dieguid. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

PavuL pu CuaIL_u : GorRILLA HUNTER. Michel Vaucaire. Harper. 
10s. 6d. 

IsLES OF ADVENTURE. Beatrice Grimshaw. Jenkins. 15s. 

Aral Htmataya. Nicholas Roerich. Jarrold. 18s. 

THE Horses OF THE CONQUEST. R. B. Cunninghame-Graham. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

THe ‘* WANDERER” OF LIVERPOOL. John Masefield. MHeine- 
mann. 8s. 6d. 

New York. Paul Morand. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Game Fisu oF THE Paciric. George C. Thomas. Lippincott. 
21s. 

CARLETON’sS CountTRY. Rose Shaw. Talbot Press. 5s. 

A DETECTIVE IN SussEX. Donald Maxwell. Lane. 6s. 

A Book oF THE BasQquEs. Rodney Gallop. Macmillan. 21s. 

MoperN Pic-Srickinc. Lt.-Gen. Sir A. E. Wardrop. Mac- 
millan. 15s. 

Tupor GroGRAPHY: 1485-1583. E. G. R. Taylor. Methuen. 
15s. 

A Norroitk Naturauist. Arthur H. Patterson. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. 

In SEARCH OF IRELAND. H. V. Morton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Nisbet. 


AMAZON AND ANDES. Kenneth G. Grubb. Methuen. 18s, 

THE BaLKAN Roap. Archibald Lyall. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

RomME AND HER TreEasurRES. Mrs. Arthur Strong and Dr, 
Gilbert Bagnani. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

My Paris: ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN PARIS FROM THE WORKS oF 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH WRITERS. Selected and trans. by 
Arthur K. Griggs. Methuen. 15s. 

A SCANDINAVIAN SUMMER. Harry A. Franck. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Tue COMPLETE SKI-RUNNER. Arnold Lunn. Methuen. 10s. 6d, 

MODERN Figure Skatinc. T. D. Richardson. Methuen. 15s. 

Dawn IN INpb1A. Sir Francis Younghusband. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Beauty oF CHESHIRE. J. Cummings Walters. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

THe Ficut ror THE AsHueEs IN 1930. P. F. Warner. Harrap, 
15s. 

JERRY: THe Story OF AN Exmoor Pony. Eleanor Helme. 
Illus. by Cecil Aldin. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d. 
RoapDs AND VAGABONDS. Kenneth Hare. Illus. by Cecil Aldin. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s. 

ENGLAND, THE UNKNOWN IsLE. Paul Cohen-Portheim. Duck- 
worth. 8s. 6d. 

FLy-Fisuinc. Viscount Grey of Fallodon. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Kowrtow. Princess der Ling. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 

Tue Pecasus Book: AN ANNUAL FOR Horse Lovers. Ed. by 
Major W. E. Lyon. Constable. 21s. 

A CLEAN Wind Biowinc. Will H. Ogilvie. Constable. About 
12s. 6d. 

Tuincs Wuicu ARE SEEN. Arnold J. Toynbee. Constable. 16s. 

THE Mystery AND LoRE oF Monsters. C. J. S. Thompson. 
Williams and Norgate. 15s. 

A History oF THE Trinity Hatt Boat Cius. Henry Bond. 
Heffer. 10s. 6d. 

THE Port OF FRAGRANCE. Putnam Weale. Heffer. 7s. 6d. 

Some Sussex Byways. Lady Wolseley. Medici Society. 15s. 

A MERCHANT VENTURER AMONG THE SEA Gypsies. Leopold 
Ainsworth. Nisbet. 15s. 

Tue Travets or Marco Potro. L. F. Benedetto. Trans. Prof. 
Aldo Ricci. Routledge. 21s. 

JEWISH TRAVELLERS. Elkan Adler. Routledge. 15s. 

ANIMALS IN THE WILD AND IN Captiviry. E. G. Boulenger. 
Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. 

EARLY TRAVELLERS IN THE ALps. G. R. DE BEER. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 10s. 6d. 

Famous SEA-Ficuters. Charles Lee Lewis. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

THE MODERN SuotTcGun. Major Gerald Burrard. Jenkins. 

UNDER THE RED Srar. Norah Rowan-Hamilton. Jenkins. 
12s. 6d. 

RAMBLES IN BrITAIN’s BrrDLAND. Oliver Pike. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

SANDY SEES THE LOWLANDS. A.A. Thomson. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Clive Holland. Jenkins. 5s. 

RovuGH AND TUMBLE ON OLD CLIPPER Suips. Robert Ramsay. 
Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

WEstwarp. E. Douglas Branch. Appleton. 21s. 

Tue Test Marcues, 1930. P.G.H. Fender. Faber and Faber. 
15s. 

Arrica View. Julian Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

Brrp WATCHING AND Birrp BEeHAviour. Julian Huxley. Chatto 
and Windus. 5s. 

IN THE HEART OF THE NORTHERN Forests. A. R. Dugmore. 
Chatto and Windus. 21s. 

Fiy1nc. C. Grahame-White. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 


Tus Boox-CoLttEcTING Game. A. E. Newton. Routledge. 
15s. 

AFTER Two TnousANnD YEARS. G. Lowes Dickinson. Allen and 
Unwin. 6s. 

Tue EicuTeen-Eienties. Essays by Fellows of the Royal 
Society of Literature. Ed. by Walter de la Mare. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. : 

Ercut VicroriaAn Poets. F. L. Lucas. Cambridge University 
Press. 4s. 6d. ' 

Eciu’s Saca. Trans. by E. R. Eddison. Cambridge University 
Press. About 18s. 

Ten Mepievat Strupies. G. G. Coulton. Cambridge University 
Press. About 12s. 6d. . 

Tue MEDIEVAL Scene. G. G. Coulton. Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. 

Tuis HuMAN Nature. Charles Duff. Toulmin. 12s. 6d. 

Mrs. GrunDy. Leo Markun. Appleton. 21s. 

CONTEMPORARY ImmorTALS. Archibald Henderson. Appleton. 
10s. 6d. 

A History oF BALLET 1N RwussIA. 
Beaumont. £1 Is. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN’s CosTUME SINCE 1775. 
Black. 6s. 

Let’s Forcet Business. H. Stuart Menzies. Black. 6s. 


Cyril W. Beaumont. 


Iris Brooke. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY 


By JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 2,560 pages. 
New and revised edition. 60s. 
This is a new and completely revised edition of a book which has been the 
standard for fifty-five years. It is now completely up-to-date. 


MEMOIRS OF LORENZO DA 
PONTE 


Translated from the Italian by ELISABETH ABBOTT. 
Annotated and with an Introduction by ARTHUR 
LIVINGSTON. Indexed. Handsome Library Edition. 
With forty-six [Illustrations from Old Prints and 
Engravings. 18s. 
The history of a gay rogue, his amorous adventures, his poetical and musical 
triumphs, and the bitter misfortunes which pursued him to the grave. 


WHISTLER: THE FRIEND 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Co-author of‘‘The 
Life of James McNeill Whistler.”” 2oillustrations. 12s. 6d. 
This is a picture of the young Whistler, before he became famous, eager to 
help his friends and improve himself. 


AN HOUR OF ART 


By WALTER PACH. Author of 
Artist.” (The One Hour Series.) 


“Ananias, or The False 

4s. 6d. 
In this volume the author shows how art is the expression of each and every 
race, and how to “‘recognise the presence of art”’ in its thousands of varied formss 


THE ART $PIRIT 


By ROBERT HENRI. Compiled by MARGERY 
RYERSON, and with an Introduction by FORBES 
WATSON. 12s. 6d. 


A new edition, with twelve illustrations, cf an exceedingly popular book. 


THE FRENCH NOVEL 


By PIERRE MILLE. Translated by ELISABETH 
ABBOTT. 8s. 6d. 
M. Mille, himself a writer of note, has written a brief, critical history of the 
novel in France which will fill a gap in many people’s knowledge. 


CHEMISTRY OF FAMILIAR 
THINGS 


By SAMUEL SCHMUCKER SADTLER, S.B. Sixth 
edition. Revised and enlarged. 15s. 
This edition contains a synopsis of the most important recent developments 
relating to chemistry and the entire text has been modified, corrected and 
brought up to date. A store of valuable information bearing upon everyday 
life and problems will be found in this layman’s Chemistry. 


PICTURE ANALYSIS OF GOLF 
STROKES A Popular Edition. 


By JAMES M. BARNES. 21s. 
A new popular edition of a most unusual golf book for everyone who plays— 
beginners, experts and golfers of all grades. There are over 300 illustrations 
from photographs of “Jimmy” Barnes in acticn showing every detail of every 
stroke, playing every club in the bag. Each picture is carefully described 
and explained by Barnes, who tells you just how the stroke is being made, 


PINOCCHIO 


By C. COLLODI. 10s. 6d. 
The modern and delightful Gift edition of this Classic will delight all children, 
10 cclour plates and decorative linings by JACK TINKER,. 


TALE$ OF A'GRANDMOTHER 


By GEORGE SAND. Translated by MARGARET 
BLOOM. 10s. 6d. 
These five long stories, which a famous French author wrote for her grand- 
children, will enchant every child. 12 colour plates and many black and 
white illustrations. 


TALES FORM NORSE 
MYTHOLOGY 


Retold and illustrated by KATHARINE PYLE, author 
of ‘‘ Tales from Greek Mythology,”’ etc. 12s. 6d. 
Twenty-five old Norse legends charmingly retold, with § illustrations in full 
colour. 


“AUTUMN LIST SENT POST FREE. 





W.C.2. 
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ae Martin Lawrence Ltd., 26 Bedford 
Row, London, W.C.1: has at the moment 
MEMORIES OF LENIN (by his widow, 
5/-), to which the New Statesman devoted 
nearly a column. The reviewers say the 
book is essential for the understanding of 
Lenin—and to understand Lenin is to 
understand a still living world force. 


a Know him yourself from his own works. 
We publish these. Four volumes are out 


(others to follow shortly): THE ISKRA 


PERIOD. In two parts. 1 guinea. 
THE IMPERIALIST WAR. 12/6. 
THE REVOLUTION OF 1917. In two 


parts. 1 guineaa MATERIALISM 
AND EMPIRIO - CRITICISM. 10/6. 


i What he has left behind him is told in 
the Five Year Plan of the Soviet Union by 
G. T. Grinko (vice chairman of the U.S.S.R. 
State Planning Commission), a complete de- 
tailed account of the economic and political 
aspects of this effort—with figures of the 
first two years. (8/6 cloth 5/-paper, shortly.) 
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STALIN SESS oosygss 


Hea sbshhhhhssh 


The first three of a new pocket 
library of information about 
Russia. Out immediately. 


1. Stalin’s speech at the Six- 
teenth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party. 
A Statement of what Russia 
is about. 


2. Building Collective Farms: 
Stalin. The biggest effort at 
agricultural reconstruction. 


3. Life of Stalin: the first 
biography of one of the most 
significant and little-known 
world figures. 


Cloth bound, 2/6 each. Paper, 1/6 each. 


Published by MODERN BOOKS LTD., 
16, King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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WILiiAit SHAKESPEARE : A STUDY OF THE FACTS AND PROBLEMS. 
Sir Edmund K. Chambers. Oxford University Press. 42s. 

THE APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE. J. W. Mackail. Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 
A SHAKESPEARE BIBLIOGRAPHY. Dr. Walther Ebisch and Prof. 
Levin Schiicking. Oxford University Press. 21s. 
Earity Essays AND ROMANCES OF Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
by G. C. Moore Smith. Oxford University Press. 16s. 

PoETRY AND THE ‘TEACHING ART. Norton Foundation 
Lectures, 1929. Prof. H. W. Garrod. Milford. 8s. 6d. 

Wuisky. Aineas MacDonald. Porpoise Press. 5s. 

Inp1A.’ Arthur Duncan. Putnam. 5s. 

THE Power oF INpIA. Michael Pym. Putnam. 15s. 

THE SPEAKER’S ArT. William Shakespeare. Putnam. 5s. 

D. H. LAwrENCE. Rebecca West. Secker. 3s. 6d. 

PuaTo’s Britannia. Douglas Woodruff. Sheed and Ward. 
6s. 

THE CLAssics IN TRANSLATION. 
12s. 6d. 

Cuow-Cuow. 


Ed. 


F. Seymour Smith. Scribner. 


Lady Falkland. Scholartis Press. 21s. 


BOOKSELLING AND PUBLISHING. Frank A. Mumby. Cape. 15s. 
Worpswortn. Herbert Read. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

EXPerts ARE PuzzLED. Laura Riding. Cape. 6s. 

Life IN ELIZABETHAN Days. William Stearns Davis. Harper. 


12s. 6d. 
PROMETHEUS AND EPIMETHEUS. Carl Spitteler. 
My 30 Years War. Margaret Anderson. Knopf. 
THE AMERICAN HoTEL: AN ANECDOTAL HIsToRY. 
Williamson. Knopf. 15s. 
Wor_p Witnout Enp. H.T. Heinemann. 6s. 


Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 
12s. 6d. 
Jefferson 


Wuat SHatit We Have To-pay. X. Marcel Boulestin. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 

LovE AMONG THE Hayuuts. D.H. Lawrence. Nonesuch Press. 
15s. 

Tue Courtier’s Lisrary. John Donne. Nonesuch Press. 
8s. 6d. 

Tue Frencu Novet. Pierre Mille. Lippincott. 8s. 6d. 

BROADSIDE BALLADS OF THE RESTORATION. Ed. by F. 


Burlington Fawcett. Lane. 31s. 6d. 
CurisTINA Rossetti. Dorothy M. Stuart. Macmillan. 5s. 
THE NINETEEN-TWENTIES : A SURVEY OF Post-war LITERATURE 
AND THOUGHT IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. A. C. Ward. 
Methuen. 5s. 
CoME To THINK OF IT... 
A NEw VOoLvUME oF Essays. 
6s. 
It’s A FINE Wor;LpD. 
THINGS THAT ANNOY ME. 


G. K. Chesterton. Methuen. 6s. 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Methuen. 


Robert Lynd. Methuen. 5s. 

E. V. Knox. Methuen. 5s. 
WispoM FoR THE Wise. A. P. Herbert. Methuen. 5s. 
More MIs.teEApInG Cases. A. P. Herbert. Methuen. 5s. 
ApaAm’s APPLES. Harry Graham. Methuen. 5s. 

Two Lecs anp Four. Anthony Armstrong. Methuen. 5s. 


1066 AND ALL TuaT. R.J. Yeatman and W. C. Sellar. Methuen. 
5s. 

THE RESURRECTION OF Rome. G. K. Chesterton. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

TO-MORROW AND To-morROW. Richard King. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

THe Boox or Simon. A. S. M. Hutchinson. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Drirtinc MEN. R. M. Fox. Hogarth Press. 6s. 

On BeErnG Itt. Virginia Woolf. Hogarth Press. 21s. 


LIFE OF MILTON, TOGETHER WITH OBSERVATIONS ON PARADISE 
Lost. Louis Racine. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
THE Fiicut FroM Reason. Arnold Lunn. Eyre and Spottis- 


woode. 10s. 6d. 

WINTER MISCELLANY. Compiled by Humbert Wolfe. Decorated 
by Randolph Schwabe. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 

BECKFORD AND BECKFORDISM. Sacheverell Sitwell. Duck- 
worth. 12s. 6d. ‘ 

THE SHEPHERD’S CALLENDER. Ed. by Philip Heseltine. Davies. 
21s. 

Our oF THE ARK, OR CREATURES FAcETIOUS IN ART AND 
DoccerREL. R.D. Davies. 6s. 

A Boox or Grace. Grace Rhys. Preface by Sylvia Lynd. 
Dent. 6s. 

On THE Minor PROPHECIES OF WILLIAM BLAKE. Emily S. 
Hamblen. Dent. 15s. 


THE ANNUAL, BEING A SELECTION FROM THE ForGET-ME-Norts, 
KEEPSAKES AND OTHER ANNUALS OF THE NINETEENTH 
Century. Ed. by Dorothy Wellesley, with intro. by 
V. Sackville-West. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

Essays AND OBSERVATIONS. The Rt. Hon. Lord Hewart of Bury. 
Cassell. 12s. 6d. 

PROPHETS OF THE NEw INDIA. 

THE VISION OF WILLIAM CONCERNING 


Romain Rolland. Cassell. 21s. 
PreRS THE PLOWMAN. 


William Langland. Modern version by Donald Attwater. 
Cassell. 


£3 3s. and £10 10s. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM Beckrorp. Guy Chapman and 
John Hodgkin. Constable. 25s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WAVERLEY NovELs. Greville Worthington. 


Constable. 25s. 


CaNncELs. R. W. Chapman. Constable. 20s. 

THe Horrors OF CAYENNE. Carl Bartz. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

COLERIDGE’S SHAKESPEAREAN Criticism. Ed. by Thomas M, 
Raysor. 2 vols. Constable. 42s. 

THE SECOND ELIZABETHAN JOURNAL. G. B. Harrison. Constable, 
25s. 

Swirrrtana. J. A. Rice. Constable. 

AFTERTHOUGHTS. Logan Pearsall-Smith. Constable. 

In DEFENCE OF SENSUALITY. J.C. Powys. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Docror. Robert Southey. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

THe ANATOMY OF BIBLIOMANIA. Holbrook Jackson. Soncino 
Press. 28s. 

THE CURWEN PREss MISCELLANY. Soncino Press. £3 3s. 

Tue Corr. Gertrude Bone. Medici Society. 3s. 6d. 

STUDIES OF THE SPANISH Mystics. E, Allison Peers. Sheldon 


Press. 18s. 
Tue MopERN ADVENTURE. 
Washbourne. 6s. 
Cat’s Company. Michael Joseph. Bles. 10s. 6d. 
RovucGu ISLANDERS OR THE NATIVES OF ENGLAND. Henry Woodd 


W. J. Blyton. Burns, Oates and 


Nevinson. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
A SEARCHLIGHT ON AMERICA. James Truslow Adams, 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Routledge. 6s. 
F. A. Wright. 


DISCOVERIES IN ENGLAND. Emile Cammaerts. 
A History or Later Latin LITERATURE. 


Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

THE GEORGIAN CONFESSION Boox. Compiled Gilbert H. Fabes, 
Foyle. 7s. 6d. 

How Tey Do Ir1n Enctanp. Dr. Rudolf Kircher. Mathews 
and Marrot. 10s. 6d. 

Tue DicKENS ADVERTISER. Bernard Darwin. Mathews and 
Marrot. 7s. 6d. 

Srar-Dust 1n HoLttywoop. Jan and Cora Gordon. Harrap. 
12s. 6d. 

Totstoy, THE INCONSTANT GENIUS. Alexander I. Nazaroff. 
Harrap. 15s. 

Tue EAGLE AND THE SERPENT. Martin Luis Guzman. Knopf. 
7s. 6d. 


J. Brooks Atkinson. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Dunbar von Kalckreuth. 


EAST OF THE Hupson. 
THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF ROME. 
Knopf. 15s. 
Buiack MANHATTAN. 
THE GOLDEN PHe@nrix. 
BERKELEY’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 
Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
GEoRGE Moore. Humbert Wolfe. Shaylor. 3s. 6d. 
W. H. Davies. Thomas Moult. Shaylor. 3s. 6d. 
ALFRED Noyes. Walter Jerrold. Shaylor. 3s. 6d. 
James Joyce. Louis Golding. Shaylor. 3s. 6d. 
W. B. Yeats. Viola Garvin. Shaylor. 3s. 6d. 
ANDRE Maurois. David Glass Larg. Shaylor. 3s. 6d. 
LITERATURE AND Occutt TrapiTION. Denis Saurat. 
12s. 6d. 
ScruTInizs. Second Series. 
VULGARITY IN LITERATURE. 
21s. 
FRENCH WINES. 


James Weldon Johnson. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Mrs. Alfred Wingate. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
Edited G. A. Johnston. 


Bell. 


Wishart. 7s. 6d. 
A. Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 


Paul de Cassagnac. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


Tue DrasouicaL PrincirLteE. Wyndham Lewis. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

SEVEN Types oF AmBicuiry. W.Empson. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


DRAMA 


Lord Howard De Walden. Mathews and Marrot. 


PANTOMIMES. 
6s. 

THE Fiame. Austin Clarke. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Earty NINETEENTH-CENTURY Drama. Allardyce Nicoll. 
bridge University Press. About 30s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A DEFECTIVE MEMORY. 


Cam- 


Fred Kerr. Thornton 


Butterworth. 15s. 

Tue Drama IN EnGuisH. Walter Prichard Eaton. Scribner. 
7s. 6d. 

PaLace Piays. Laurence Housman. Cape. 5s. 

MopERN CONTINENTAL PLAaywricuts. Frank W. Chandler. 


Harper. 15s. 
Ever THE Twatn. Lennox Robinson. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
“IT Was an Actor Once.” R. Courtneidge. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 
** BETWEEN OurSELVES.”” Seymour Hicks. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
GeorGcE W. Harris. Nisbet. 30s. 
THe CosTUME OF THE THEATRE. 
Bles. 25s. 


Theodore Komisarjevsky. 
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BUTTERWORTH MRS. GRUNDY : Four centuries 


mL OOM S (eee 
of Morals and Manners LEO MARKUN 


The taboos and pruderies of sex, the history of drinking, 
gambling, duelling, scandal, censorship . . . . written 
with much wit, penetration and scholarship. 


Illustrated 21s. 


ARTHUR WEIGALL ROUGH AND TUMBLE ON 
“That he has produced a book which . . . OLD CLIPP CR SHIPS ROBERT RAMSAY 





is certainly an admirable study of the time Foreword by Sir Walter Runciman. 
in which he lived and of the society in which The es —. in = et a on = 
: : . sea since 1865 as a boy of fifteen in the fo’castle 

~ — a on its ee apne later as an officer amidships. His story is one of the 
‘ ke igen me ai onl ht on i most — naive, and human —— — a 

ought, is a thing which might almost be imagined. ustrated 10s. 6d, 
allowed to go without saying. Those 
qualities are the invariable hallmarks of WESTWARD __E. DOUGLAS BRANCH 
Mr. Weigall’s historical work.”—HENRY Gives the first comprehensive popular account of the 


MURRAY in the Sunday Times. Westward march of exploration, settlement and 
development, from the fringe of colonies along the 

Illustrated. 21s. net Atlantic coast to the United States of to-day. 
Illustrated 21s. 


THE WORLD ACTORS—AND PEOPLE 
| USED TO KNOW “— esc anic ool ate 


the author talks about great actors, actresses and 
1860-1912 audiences, about beginners in stage work and their 


chances of success. Illustrated 10s. 6d. 
FRAU MARIE von BUNSEN 
“A vivid and entertaining picture of European THE MOUND BUILDERS 


“ety.” —Daily Mail H. C. SHETRONE 
estrada a Only in recent decades have scientists succeeded in 


Illustrated 18s. net unravelling the threads of the romantic history of this 
important prehistoric race. With three hundred 

—— illustrations of ornaments, implements and their 
burial mounds. 30s. 


FICTION A t= Bn CONTEMPORARY IMMORTALS 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 
A brilliant, penetrative appraisal of twelve contem- 
porary immortals — Einstein, Gandhi, Edison, 


Mussolini, George Bernard Shaw, Marconi, Jane 








Addams, Orville Wright, Paderewski, Marie Curie 
CLAUDE HOUGHTON Henry Ford and Rudyard Kipling. — ‘ 
Author of “I am Jonathan Scrivener.” Illustrated ros. 6d. 





“1 do not know a stronger single scene than 


the final meeting between Rutherford and NEW FICTION 7s. 6d. 





Soudra. It is a triumph of suppressed BLOWING CLEAR JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
terror, and in it Mr. Houghton fulfils all THE FIRE WITHIN GEORGE GIBBS 
the promise of his earlier books,’’—Edward THE RAKE AND THE ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Crickmay in the Sunday Referee. HUSSY 


THE HOUSE OF STRANGE BERTRAM ATKEY 


CTIMS 
LAST WILL AND commanes OF THE LAURIE YORK ERSKINE 
TESTAM ENT THE BACKSTAGE MYSTERY OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 


ELEANOR REID THE MARSTON MURDER CASE iW. A. STOWELL 


‘ A : EXIT HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 
‘Were Miss Reid to present each of us with a five- 


pound note from Miss Brown's legacy, we would thrust 


it back and prefer to read about Miss Brown herself.” THE GREEN LEAF D. T. MacDOUGAL 


—Evening News. The Major Activities of Plants in Sunlight. Will give 
the reader a fundamental comprehension of the 


COPS AND ROBBERS Rew World Of Science Series. Illustrated 6s. 
JOHN RUSSELL THE CONQUEST OF LIFE 





Auth " ha . THEODORE KOPPANYI 
a “See ee The whole fascinating story of biology in both its 
“There are few story-tellers who can impart a thrill so practical and theoretical advances. 


New World of Science Series. Illustrated 6s. 


ROMAN SUMMER ITERATURE? © 


stirringly and so artistically." —Daily Express. 


B. C. WILLIAMS and JOAN MACY 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN . ** Who’s Who ? and What’s What? in the entire field 
Author of “ The Defeated. of English literature, are the questions that are 
i er hei answered in this ingeniously constructed book.” 
Full of sound characterization, of good description, ¥ohn o° London’s Weekly. 12s. 6d. 


and of ripe wisdom.”’—Spectator. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 


34 Bedford Street, London. 
15 BEOFORD ST. Re), jele), Maa, A ow 4 
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Tue CHESTER MIRACLE PLays. I. and O. Bolton King. As You Were. Wilfrid Benson. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


S.P.C.K. 6s. 

Tue AMERICAN SCENE. Barrett H. Clark and Kenyon Nicholson. 
Appleton. 21s. 

Pays oF To-pay. Vol. III. Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s. 

Turee Snort Piays. Laurence Binyon. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
2s. 6d. 


FICTION 


Faser. Jacob Wasserman. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Casar. Mirko Jelusich. Allen’and Unwin. About 10s. 

Tue Go.oviyov Famity. | M.‘E. Shchedrin. Allen and Unwin. 
About 7s. 6d. 

Tue Forest oF THE Hancep.% Liviu Rebreanu. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

SoLpreRS—AND Women. Otto Bernhard Wendler. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Docs. Ivane Nazhivin. Allen’and Unwin. About 7s. 6d. 

LACEMAKER LEKHOLM Has AN Ipea. Gustaf Hellstrém. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

MarKA OF THE Pits. E. Chirikov. Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d. 

CERTAIN PeorLe. Edith Wharton. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

TALES FRoM Far AND Near.€ Ernest Rhys and C. A. Dawson 
Scott. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

New Topsy Book. A. P.!Herbert. Benn. 6s. 

Tue FarM ON THE River Po.'§ Dr. Mario Borsa. Benn. ‘7s. 6d. 

Cousins GERMAN. Oliver Madox Hueffer. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Great IrauiAN Snort Srories. Dr. D. Pettoello. Benn. 
8s. 6d. 

ComMoN TO MAN. Mary Chisenhale. Nash and Grayson. 
7s. 6d. 

MorninG Tipe. Neil M. Gunn. Porpoise Press. 7s. 6d. 

A Woman on Her Way. John van Druten. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Forest Suir. Arnold Hoellriegel. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

HUNGER AND Love. Lionel Britton. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Cross-BearerS. A.M. Frey. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Poor Faun. Charlotte Arthur. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

THE VircGIn MAN. Marcel Prévost. Shaylor. 7s. 6d. 

JOURNEY BEyonpD. Harold Heslop. Shaylor. 7s. 6d. 

Success. Lion Feuchtwanger. Trans. by Willa and Edwin 
Muir. Secker. 10s. 

Bioop AND CELLULOID. Heinrich Eduard Jacob. Trans. by 
June Head. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Mistep Mirror. Daniel Rops. Trans. with Preface by 
R. H. Mottram. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Tue SISTERS OF PRAGUE. Joseph Gregor. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

THE Books OF THE EMPEROR Wu Ti. Walter Meckauer. Secker. 
6s. 

Tue LonG Rose. M. Melville Balfour. Scholartis. 7s. 6d. 

LovE 1n AmsBusH. Barbara Willard and Elizabeth Devas. 
Howe. 6s. 

THE DEEPENING STREAM. Dorothy Canfield. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Let Me Atone. Helen Ferguson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Sour Park. Edward Frankland. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Gay Acony. H.A.Manhood. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Knire. Peadar O’Donnell. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

THE GOLDEN Wrnpb. Takashi Ohta and Margaret Sperry. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

No LuGcGaGe. Malachi Whitaker. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

SEVERAL Faces. Jennifer Courtenay. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

MartTINn Birck’s Youtru. Hjalmar Séderberg. Harper. 7s. 6d. 

MERE OBLIVION. George Davis. Harper. 7s. 6d. 

Woman Unber Giass. Virginia Hersch. Harper. 7s. 6d. 

Great Guost Srorries. Collected and edited by Harrison 
Dale. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Very Goon, JEEvEs. P.G. Wodehouse. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

THE Lear is GREEN. John Craven. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

THe Son AvENGER. Sigrid Undset. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

On Forsyte ’CHANGE. John Galsworthy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Jim ReEDLAKE. F. Brett Young. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

CuRIsTINE. Julian Green. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Come Away Deatu. Lorna Rea. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

More Srories. Barry Pain. Laurie. 8s. 6d. 

Mountain City. Upton Sinclair. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

Coustn Curistorpner. M. E. Francis. Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 

Tuy Servant A Doc. Rudyard Kipling. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Hore Acainst Hore. Stella Benson. Macmillan. 21s. 

Diary oF A ProvinctiAL LADY AND Orner SKETCHES. E. M. 
Delafield. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Garstons. H.C. Bailey. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

WANDERER’S END. Dennis Cleugh. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

DESERT SNow. Stanley C. Dunn. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

TimE To Srare. Marjorie Booth. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Secret IMAGE. Laurence Oliver. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


THE NOTEBOOK OF MALTE Laurips BricGre. Rainer Maria 
Rilke. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

Tue NicE OLD MAN AND THE Pretty Girt, AND OTHER SrTories, 
Italo Svevo. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

Ascetic. A. William Ellis. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

DENTON’s DerBy. Dorothea Conyers. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Martin MakeE-Beieve. Gilbert Frankau. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

To Wuat GreEN ALTAR. W.B. Maxwell. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Cuerry Gamsor. Eden Phillpotts. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

CLAUDINE aT Scuoout. Colette. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Lion Took Fricut. Louis Marlow. Mundanus. 7s. 6d. 

JANET AND JANE. -Gordon Stowell. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

BreAD AND Circuses. Herbert Agar. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
7s. 6d. 

— Portrait. Thomas Bell. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
7s. 6d. 

DumMB ANIMAL AND OtruerR Stories. Osbert Sitwell. Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 

THE UNCERTAIN TRAVELLER. John Fisher. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

A Mippie-Ciass Man. Leonhard Frank. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

His MONKEY WIFE, OR MARRIED TO A CHIMP. John Collier. 
Davies. 7s. 6d. 

Lisa. Edith Young. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

SimpLE Strories FROM “ Puncu.”? Archibald Marshall. Dent. 
6s. 

THE MALACHITE JAR. J.S. Fletcher. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

— Manor. The Hon. Robert Gathorne-Hardy. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

But Nor For Love. Beatrice Kean Seymour. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Mosaic. G. B. Stern. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

GravE FarryTaLe. Esther Meynell. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Perrecr MArriAce. Ruth Brockington. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

TWENTY-Four Hours. Louis Bromfield. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

THE Cast-Iron Duke. Stephen McKenna. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

VAGABONDS. Knut Hamsun. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

FLAMENCA. H. F.M. Prescott. Constable. About 12s. 

Davip GoLpER, Irene Nemirovsky. Constable. About 6s. 

Puitippa. Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

MorninG Sorrow. John Rothenstein. Constable. 6s. 

THE STOLEN BripE. Ernest Klein. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 

STRANGE MARRIAGE. Netta Syrett. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Gxiapriator. Nikolai Gubsky. Mathews and Marrot. 
7s. 6d. 

Wuere WILL You Fai? Leo Perutz. Mathews and Marrot. 
7s. 6d. 

OveER THE Hitis. Jeffery Farnol. Sampson Low. ‘7s. 6d. 

O SPLENDID Sorcery. James Francis Dwyer. Sampson Low. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Orrice Wire. Faith Baldwin. Sampson Low. .7s. 6d. 

WuEN THE Gops LAUGHED. Leslie Roberts. Sampson Low. 
7s. 6d. 

Contact. Elliott White Springs. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Tue CLEAR STREAM. E. Maria Albanesi. Ward Lock. ‘7s. 6d. 

Jews Wirnout Money. Michael Gold. Douglas. 7s. 6d. 

Fuint. M. Herbert Wolf. Douglas. 7s. 6d. 

A Suort History or Junta. Isa Glenn. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

SMART SETBACK. Wood Kahler. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Tue BripaLt Ponp. Zona Gale. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

THe ROMANCE OF A VERY YouNG MAN. Winifred Boggs. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

THE YORKSHIRE MOORLAND Murper. J. S. Fletcher. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Box Hitt Murper. J.S. Fletcher. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

THe ORDEAL OF Mark Bannister. A. Compton Rickett and 
Patrick Leyton. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

THe Happy WinpMiLL. A. A. Thomson. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

THe SpHinx SPEAKS. Maurice Dekobra. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

THE RECKONING. Joan Conquest. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

Lapy HELENA. Gaston Leroux. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

ComE Witn ME a LitrtrLE Way. Julian Swift. Werner Laurie. 
7s. 6d. 

THE RAKE AND THE Hussy. Robert W. Chambers. Appleton. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Fire Wirnin. George Gibbs. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

THos—E TnHouGutTruL Prorie. Edward Charles. Faber and 
Faber. 6s. 

THe Farmers or LEKKERBAT. Nora Stevenson. Thornton 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

THE SOUND AND THE Fury. W. Faulkner. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Secret Brrp. Daphne Muir. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Tne New Provipence. R. H. Mottram. Chatto and Windus. 
2s. 
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From our Autumn List 


THE MYSTERY AND LORE OF 


MONSTERS 
C. J. S. THompson, M.B.E., Ph.D. 
An absorbing, if macabre, account of those monsters 
and abnormalities, mythical and authentic, which have 
piqued the curiosity of mankind since the earliest times. 


Fully Illustrated. 15s. net. Ready November. 


TUDOR ENGLAND THROUGH 
VENETIAN EYES 


E. Gurney SALTER 
A scholarly account of the relations diplomatic 
and commercial between Venice and England in the 
time of the Tudors, compiled from the “ relazioni” or 
despatches of the ambassadors. 


7s. 6d. net. 


A FIGHTING PARSON 


ALEXANDER IRVINE 
The simple and sincere story] of one who has starved 
in an Irish cabin, fought in the Royal Marines, striven 
for the glory of God and the rights of man in America 
and rebuilt the morale of broken armies by the magic 
of his oratory. 


12s. 6d. net. 


FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION ? 


ARNOLD GOLODETZ 
“It is one of the clearest and most convincing statements 
of the tariff question I have ever read, and I wish that 
all the electors in the country would read it. It will 
clarify their minds on this issue and expose to them the 
fallacy and falsity of current statements which pass for 
economic truths.”—Puitie SNOWDEN. 


4s. 6d. net. 


THE MODERN PARENT 


Garry CLEVELAND Myers 
Among the many urgent problems which confront us 
to-day is that of the care and upbringing of children. 
This book, which is addressed to parents, discusses in 
clear and simple language those errors in conduct by which 
the adult may distort the child’s outlook and permanently 
mar his character. 


8s. Gd.net. Ready October 29th. 


GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY 


WiLt1AM SHERWOOD Fox 
Mythology interpreted in its relation to and as a 
vehicle of religious thought, illustrated with examples 
typical of the lore of ancient Greece and Rome. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE EAST AFRICAN PROBLEM 


J. H. Driwerc 
The author, a trained ethnologist, who has been a 
Government official in British tropical Africa, advances 
revolutionary and _ constructive proposals for the 
Government of Africa in general and East Africa in 
particular of special interest in view of the Joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament dealing with this subject 
at the end of October. 


Stiff Paper. 2s. 6d. net. Ready October 29th. 


THE NEW HUMANISM 


LEon SAMSON 
Ethics, Art, Economics, Law, Sex and War, are among 
the many diverse matters dealt with in this slashing 
and audacious critique of the standards of our modern 
civilization, 


12s. 6d.net. Ready October 29th. 


SLEEP: WHY WE NEED IT AND 


Donatp A. Larrp, Ph.D., and 
CuHarves G. MuLLER 
How is sleep best obtained? Are pyjamas healthy? 
Do dreams affect sleep? These are among the many 
questions answered by the authors of this unique book. 


qn Gs. net. e 


THE GROWTH and DECADENCE of 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


J. ALLEN SMITH 
A profound study of the struggle to limit irresponsible 
power and of the development of constitutional govern- 
ment in America since the Revolution until the period 
of its repression by economic power. 


12s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Ltd. 








AUTUMN BOOKS 








AlfredTresidderSheppard 


has delighted booksellers and critics alike with The Art and 
Practice of Historical Fiction (12s. 6d.). ‘“‘ Some books give 
the trade a pleasure to handle and this is one of them.”— 
Publishers’ Circular. ‘‘ Good humour, easy learning, and lively 
enthusiasm.’”’—Marjorie Bowen, in the Morning Post. ‘‘ Here 
is indeed entertainment.”—H. L. Morrow, in Everyman. “I 
have thoroughly enjoyed reading it.”—John Drinkwater, in 
the Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ One of the fullest, most companionable, 
and most fascinating books we have seen for a long time.’’— 
Manchester City News. 


The Proper Study 


of mankind being its noble self, we need not recommend a 
book whose title is This Human Nature (12s. 6d.), 
especially when the author is Charles Duff, the witty 
Irishman whose satirical skirmish with the execution 
industry, A Handbook on Hanging, is one of the best modern 
examples of belligerent gaiety. From wrestling in the ketch- 
as-ketch-can style, Mr. Duff has turned to grapple with the 
immense oddity of man. He sweeps world-history with an 
ironic and disconcerting beam. 


Anita Loos... Eve...Gide! 


The Quite Impossible She is the theme of Henry Savage’s 
How to Manage our Women. ‘An engaging book... 
written in the style of Anita Loos plus the Letters of Eve 
plus ‘ Paludes,’ by M. André Gide.’’—Harold Nicolson, in the 
Daily Express. (7s. 6d.) 


Paris ...and Baudelaire 


Pierre Loving’s Cat of Heaven is novel and biography in one. 
““ The book is a wonder. It might have been the werk of half 
a lifetime. Every personality of its period comes in and fits 
into the mosaic of the background; while the poet himself is 
first studied and then painted with amazing understanding 
- . . could hardly have been better told.’’—Alice Herbert, in 
the Yorkshire Post. (7s. 6d.) 

Marita Lee in her first novel Obsession tells a poignant story of 
a wife’s attachment to a fickle husband. (7s. 6d.) 


Muirhead Bone Writes 


a charming foreword to Margaret Holden’s Near Neighbours. 
A new house; a garden to be made; how it is peopled by families 
of bird friends; tragedies and comedies in their lives; many 
years of observation have gone to make the book. Laurence 
Angus’ wood-engravings are a joy in themselves; cunning 
work by one who is artist and bird lover too. (6s. and 15s.) 


The Modern Boy Wants 


a book that tells him quite straightforwardly how engineering 
marvels are accomplished. We have found it for him in W. D. 
Binger’s What Engineers Do (7s. 6d.). Not a ‘‘ children’s 
book ’’ but just what the lover of meccano and model railways 
wants. Appeal to the same quarter is made by Old Man of 
the Woods (2s. 6d.). Its author, Marcus Woodward, is 
well known to Guides and Scouts. 


India . . . . and Scotland 


Everyman’s guide to the Round Table Conference appears 
shortly in Professor Coatman’s How India Reacts to the 
Simon Report (Is.). Twenty years in India, finishing up as 
Director of Public Information, has given the author a very 
wide knowledge of opinion in that country. Another pamphlet 
comes from the sprightly pen of George Malcolm Thomson, 
who writes on The Kingdom of Scotland Restored. (1s.) 


Our Autumn List, ‘‘ RIPE REFLECTION,” a frivolity with a 
purpose, should interest you. Drop a card to 21 Soho Square, 
W.1. All prices net. 











HUMPHREY TOULMIN 
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HISTORY THe ReEvotverR Repusiic. G. E. R. Gedye. Arrowsmith, 
10s. 6d. 
VERDUN. Marshall Henri Philippe Petain. Mathews and 4 wisrory or Socrauism. S. F. Markham. Black. 7s. 6d. 


Marrot. 12s. 6d. 

ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A. F. Fremantle. 
Vol. II. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Tue History oF VICARAGES IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. R. A. R. 
Hartridge. Cambridge University Press. About 16s. 

THE JAMESON Rarp. Hugh Marshall Hole. Allan. 15s. 

ENGLISH TRADE IN THE MIDDLE Aces. L. F. Salzman. Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 

Tue Rise OF GENERAL Bonaparte. Spenser Wilkinson. Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

A ConstiTuTIONAL History oF THE First British EMPIRE. 
A. Berriedale Keith. Oxford University Press. 21s. 

Monastic Lire at CLuny. Joan Evans. Milford. 15s. 

Leir Errksson, DISCOVERER OF AMERICA, A.D. 1003. Edward F. 
Gray. Milford. 21s. 

THE CoMING OF THE War: 1914. Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 
2 vols. Scribner. 30s. 

Since THEN. Philip Gibbs. Heinemann. 15s. 

THE CONCERT OF Eurore. R. B. Mowat. Macmillan. 18s. 

A History OF THE VIKINGS. T. D. Kendrick. Methuen. 18s. 

A History oF Europe, 1494-1618. Prof. A. J. Grant. Methuen. 
15s. 

A History oF Europe, 1815-1923. Sir John Marriott. Methuen. 
15s. 

A History or Russia. Brian Chaninov. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

A Hisrory or Spanisu CrviisaTion. Rafael Altamira. 
Constable. 21s. 

Tupor ENGLAND THROUGH VENETIAN Eyes. E. Gurney Salter. 
Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

THE FicutTinc Kincs or Wessex. G. P. Baker. Bell. 15s. 

A History OF THE First BULGARIAN Empire. Steven Runciman. 


Bell. 15s. 

THe History oF Wor.ip CIvILIZzZATION. H. Schneider. 
Routledge. 42s. 

IrTaALY AFTER THE RENAISSANCE. Lacy Collison-Morley. 


Routledge. 15s. 
Tue END oF THE ANCIENT Wortp. F. Lot. Kegan Paul. 16s. 
LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION. Heinrich Boehmer. Bell. 15s. 


JUVENILE 


Toys. Cyril W. Beaumont. Beaumont. 5s. 

Ta.tLy-Ho: THE Story oF AN Irish HUNTER. Moyra Charlton. 
Putnam. 5s. 

Cassar: Tue Lire Story or A PANDA LEOPARD. 
Russ. Putnam. 5s. 

THE Goorus MAN. 
Scholartis. 5s. 

NumBer Eicut Joy Street. Blackwell. 6s. 

TuRN AGaAtn Tates. Laurence Housman. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

Toip. Compton Mackenzie. Blackwell. 6s. 

SHapow-Birps. Helen and Mary Strickland. Blackwell. 6s. 

THE BoLp DRAGOON, AND OTHER GuostTLy TALES. Washington 
Irving. Knopf. 12s. 6d. 

New GERMAN Farry Taes. Norbert Lebermann. Knopf. 6s. 

Here Be Dracons. F. Gwynne Evans. Illus. by George 
Morrow. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

HEROES oF AsGarD. A. and E. Keary. Macmillan. 6s. 

Saucy AND ALL. Helen Shackleton. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Buack GeENEsiIs. S. G. Stoney and Gertrude M. Shelby, 
Macmillan. 15s. 

THE Do.ts’ House. Rose Fyleman. Methuen. 5s. 

Tau. Paul Fenimore Cooper. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

THE Jotty Tinker. Prof. Sir Leonard Hill. 
Author. Gollancz. 5s. 

THE Moon on My Lert. Caryl Brahms. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

THe Cui~pREN’s Carco. Lady Cynthia Asquith’s Annual. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6s. 

NEw CavuTIONARY TALES. H. Belloc. Duckworth. 5s. 

THe Story oF Mr. Puncu. Octave Feuillet. Dent. 5s. 

THE PertLous ADVENTURE OF Sir BiInGo WALKER. 
Bridie. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

H.M.S. BeaGLe 1n SoutH America. Mrs. Amabel Williams-Ellis. 
Watts. Is. 6d. 

Our Word anv Us. A. Gowans Whyte. Watts. 1s. 6d. 


LAW, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


THE DELUSION OF GERMAN ‘“ ENCIRCLEMENT.” 
Kantorowicz. Allen and Unwin. 

Soviet Russia: THe Nakep Trout. Panait Istrati. Allen 
and Unwin. 

EQUALITY AS A SociaAL Pouicy. 
Unwin. About 4s. 6d. 

THE QUESTION OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE. 


Patrick 


Peggy Barwell and Nigel Morland. 


Illus. by the 


James 


Hermann 


R. H. Tawney. Allen and 


C. W. Crawley. 


Cambridge University Press. About 12s. 6d. 


THE QUESTION OF THE Straits. P. P. Graves. Benn. 15s, 
THe Soutu Trrot: A Srupy 1N INTERNATIONAL UNDER. 
STANDING. Lt.-Com. F. S. Williams. Benn. 10s. 6d. 
Frencn Pouitica, THoucnut IN THE 19TH CENTURY. Roger 

Soltau. Benn. 21s. 

Essays AND SPEECHES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. Gustav Strese- 
mann. Preface by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Thornton 
Butterworth. 18s. 

LoyattTies. Sir Arnold Wilson. Milford. 25s. 

I Americans. S. de Madariaga. Milford. 7s. 6d. 

THE Patu TO Peace. Nicholas Murray Butler. Scribner. 10s. 6d, 

Tue Soviets rn Wortp Arrarrs. Louis Fischer. 2 vols. Cape, 
36s. 

TRIAL OF HaRoLD GREENWOOD. Ed. by Winifred Duke. Hodge. 
10s. 6d. 

TRIAL OF Dr. SMeruuRsT. Ed. by Leonard A. Parry. Hodge. 
10s. 6d. 

TRIAL OF SipNEY H. Fox. Ed. by F. Tennyson Jesse. Hodge. 
10s. 6d. 

THE Five YEAR PLAN OF THE SovieT UNION. G. T. Grinko, 
Martin Lawrence. 8s. 6d. 

Forty YEARS OF CHANGE: THE NEw SuRVEY OF LONDON LIFE 
AND Laxpour. Vol. I. 8 vols. King. 17s. 6d. ea., or 
£5 12s. the set. 

ENGLAND, UGLINESS AND NOISE. 
Hamilton. King. 1s. 6d. 
Puirie SNOWDEN: THE MAN AND His FINanciAu POLicy. 

A. Andréadés. King. 5s. 

Tue AUSTRALIAN BANKING AND CREDIT SysTEM. A. L. Gordon 
Mackay. King. 12s. 6d. 

An Earty EXPERIMENT IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION : History 
OF THE Firm oF BOULTON AND WATT, 1775-1805. Eric 
Roll. Longmans Green. 15s. 

THe System oF MANpbATES. Norman Bentwich. Longmans 
Green. 15s. 


Ainslie Darby and C. C, 


THE Economic War. The Hon. George Peel. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON Money. J. M. Keynes. 2 vols. Macmillan. 
15s. ea. 


THe THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MODERN GOVERNMENT. H. Finer. 
Methuen. About 18s. 


THE CANONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAw. T. H. Baty. Murray. 
21s. 

IN Quest or Justice. Claud Mullins. Murray. 12s. 

Tue UniTrep Srares oF Europe. Edouard Herriot. Harrap. 


15s. 

Dicratorsuie ON TRIAL. Ed. by Dr. Otto Forst de Battaglia. 
Intro. by the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. Harrap. 15s. 

Tue Hovusine Acts (1925-1930). Arthur Henderson. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 18s. 

Tue Simon Report on INpia. R. W. Brock. Dent. 3s. 6d. 

THE GrRowTH AND DeEcAY OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
J. Allen Smith. Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

Asout Zionism. Professor Einstein. Soncino Press. 5s. 

SociaAL PrRoBLEMS AND Po.Licy DuRING THE PURITAN REVOLU- 
TION. Margaret James. Routledge. 21s. 

New Wars: New Weapons. Lt.-Com. The Hon. J. M. 
Kenworthy, R.N. Mathews and Marrot. 3s. 6d. 

FEDERALISM AND THE INDIAN STATES. Col. K. M. Haksar. 
Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 

REFUTATION OF THE VERSAILLES War-GuiLt Tuersis. Alfred 
von Wegerer. Knopf. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Dreyrus Arrair. Jacques Kayser. Knopf. 12s. 6d. 

MINIATURE BANKING Histories. R. H. Mottram. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 


MEDICAL 


METABOLISM OF TuMmoURS. Investigations from the Kaiser- 
Wilhelm Institute for Biology, Berlin-Dahlem. Ed. by 
Otto Warburg. Constable. 40s. 

SociaL Conrron oF THE MENTALLY DericiENT. Stanley P. 
Davies. Constable. 14s. 

THe MIsuNDERSTOOD MICROBE. Dr. H. Valentine Knaggs. 
Daniel. 2s. 6d. 


MUSIC 


A Companion To Bacn’s Art or Fucur. Donald Francis 
Tovey. Milford. 

Tue A.B.C. or Music. T. Campbell Young. 2 vols. Milford. 
3s. 6d. each. 

MELODY AND THE Lyric. John Murray Gibbon. Dent. 12s. 6d. 

Music Come To Eartn. Adolf Weissmann. Dent. 6s. 

RicHARD WAGNER. Paul Bekker. Dent. 21s. 
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THOMAS COCHRANE 
roth Earl of Dundonald 
by 
E. G. TWITCHETT 


In this book the thrilling career of Admiral Lord 
Cochrane is related for the first time authoritatively 
and in full 

about 185. net 





by 
JACK B. YEATS 
“... is a book of in ay of far greater 
importance than most of the books which, this 
month or any other, will receive two- -column 
reviews.”—T. Earle W ‘elby. 
6s. net 





SCRUTINIES vot. 2 
by 
VARIOUS WRITERS 
Vol. 1 criticised writers whose reputations were in 
the main earned before the war. This volume studies 
those of later growth, including T. S. ELIOT, 
ALDOUS HUXLEY, JAMES JOYCE, D. H. 
LAWRENCE, etc. 
75. 6d. net 





YOFUKU 


ot JAPAN IN TROUSERS 
by 
SHERARD VINES 
Author of “ Humours Unreconciled” 
75. 6d. net 





FICTION 





PARADOX KING 
b y 
P. BAROJA 
75. 6d. net 





ONE HAS BEEN HONEST 
b r 
F. G. a 
75. 6d. net 





THE MEDITERRANEAN 
MURDER 
by 
ROSA and DUDLEY LAMBERT 


Authors of “‘ Monsieur Faux Pas ” 
75. 6d. net 











WISHART & COMPANY 
































New Books from the 
SHELDON PRESS 





The KING'S PAWNS 


By Lieut.eGen. Sir George 
MacMunn,K.C.B.,K.C.S.1.,D.S.O. 


Author of ‘‘ Behind the Scenes in many Wars.” 
5s. net. 


Tho Author has had a distinguished career as a 

soldier. During this eventful life he has stored 

his mind with memories of “ moving accidents 

by flood and field.” These stories, founded on 

facts, are drawn from all parts of our far-flung 

battle line. They are War Stories with a 
difference. 





CASHIERED 


By Bernard Bowles 
7s. 6d. net. 


Robin Laing inexplicably failed in his duty as a 
soldier during a campaign on the North-West 
Frontier of India. At the court-martial he refused 
to make any defence, and was cashiered. His 
friend, Peter Jaffrey, in loyalty to a schoolboy 
oath, resigned the Service, and devoted his life to 
finding Robin and restoring him to self respect 
and untarnished reputation. This isa man’s book. 













The 
ROYAL NAV.Y 


The Sure Shield of the Empire. 


By Geoffrey Parratt 


With a Foreword by Vice-Admiral J. E. T. 
Harper, C.B., M.V.O. With numerous illustra- 
tions and diagrams. 7s. 6d. net. 


Here is a book for the intelligent reader, giving 
an account in a refreshing style of the Navy 
from early times—its functions, deeds, modern 
- hag po weapons, and its work in the 
—_— = War 


> The Navy says: “A vast amount of information 
compressed with great skill... We recommend 
this book and hope it will have a large circulation.’’ 





A MOUNTY’S WIFE 
a the Life Story of one attached to the Force but not of it. By LUTA 
MUNDAY. With numerous illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
This fascinating book covers a practically untouched field, the experiences of the 
wife of a Royal North-West Mounted Policeman. 


LIMEHOUSE THROUGH FIVE CENTURIES 


By J. G. BIRCH. With 12 illustrations anda map. 6s. net. 
The story of this riverside district is told in a delightful manner. 


SONS OF WANT 
A Story of the Hungry Forties. By LILIAN DALTON. 2s. 6d. net. 
A vivid and fascinating story of the Chartist period. 


MRS. PUGH AND SOME OTHERS 
By AGNES BLUNDELL. 8s. 6d. net. 
Something toreadtothem . . .? Hereitis. Stories for the most part cheerful, 
but with just that dash of sadness here and there to give flavour to the happy 
ending. 


A REGULAR MADAM: A TALE OF NEW FRANCE 
By Mrs. WILSON FOX. 3s. 6d. net. 
A fine historical romance, containing an English girl’s adventures in Canada and 
culminating in the capture of Quebec by Wolfe. 





THE SHELDON PRESS, 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 
And of all Booksellers. Please ask for lists 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Tur CoLLecTED Works OF Mary Everest Boote. Daniel. £3. 

Ture Conquest OF Happiness. Bertrand Russell. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Doctrine OF MATTER AND ForM IN THE EARLY ENGLISH 
FRANCISCANS. Dorothea E. Sharp. Oxford University 
Press. 18s. or 21s. 

Tue FaitH oF A MORALIST. 
A. E. Taylor. 2 vols. Macmillan. 

A MoperN INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. 


Gifford Lectures, 1926-1928. 
15s. each. 


L. Susan Stebbing. 


Methuen. 15s. 

Tue Puiwosorpny or THe Goop Lire. The Rt. Rev. Charles 
Gore. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Tur Psycnuotocy or CLotrues. Dr. J. C. Filiigel. Hogarth 
Press. 25s. 

Tue CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT OF GERMANY. Vol. I. Rev. W. 


Williams and Norgate. 5s. 
Rev. A. C. Underwood. 


Tudor Jones. 
THE CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT OF INDIA. 
Williams and Norgate. is. 
THe New Humanism. Leon Samson. 
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MARY BAKER EDDY 
By Dr. LYMAN POWELL 


This new biography is the result of twenty-five years’ study and of more than twelve months’ intensive research 
among the letters of Mrs. Eddy and other original papers at Boston. Dr. Powell tells a moving story of 
extraordinary interest and inspiration, with every detail documented and justified in an amazing way, from 
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THE REAL STANLEY BALDWIN 


By WICKHAM STEED 


‘Mr. Wickham Steed has produced an extremely able and well-written study of Mr. Stanley Baldwin.”— 
The Morning Post. 


‘‘ The riddle of a public character has seldom been more engagingly set before its contemporaries than in this book.” 
— The Observer. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A MERCHANT VENTURER AMONG 
THE SEA GIPSIES 


By LEOPOLD AINSWORTH 


From Moulmein to Singapore stretch the coasts of Burma and the Malay Peninsula. For more than five hundred 
miles they are almost completely unknown to white men — and off them lie the islands of the Mergui Archipelago. 
On the seas around these islands live the Sea Gipsies, a queer primitive people among whom Mr. Ainsworth lived 
and traded. The story he tells is intensely human, holding all the romance of the far edges of the world. 


15s. Od. net. 


CREATIVE MIND 


By Dr. C. E. SPEARMAN, F.R.S. 


An extremely interesting first volume in the new Contemporary Library of Psychology. The book analyses the 
creative powers of the human mind and their practical application, and presents its subject in a manner of 
intense interest to both the serious student and the general reader alike. 


5s. Od. net. 
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By AGNES LOGAN en Englished by JOHN ANTHONY 7s. 6d. net. 
‘“*Mr. Anthony has tapped a very rich vein of humour. It is to 
“ An arresting story —tragic, sordid, dramatic, piteous — but, be hoped that he will continue to give us more of the same rare 
through all, tenderly human.’’—Liverpool Post and Mercury. quality.’”’—S. P. B. Mais in The Daily Telegraph. 
**Miss Logan proceeds to show us how true she can be to life “‘A book whose flavour is as unusual as it is refreshing.’ 
as we know it.’’—Times Literary Supplement. —Times Literary Supplement. 
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HEALTH 


On the state of the Public Health: Annual Report of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health for 
the year 1929. 3s. 6d. (3s. 10d.) 


Amongst the many matters dealt with in this comprehensive 
report, the subjects of Cancer, Tuberculosis and The Relation 
Food to Health and Disease, may be mentioned as 

of special interest. 


Interim Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Maternal Mortality and Morbidity. 2s. (2s. 3d.) 

This report is the result of the consideration of nearly 2,000 
maternal deaths and contains recommendations for the 
prevention of the deplorably high death-rate attributed to 
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is also included. 


COLONIES 


Information as to the Conditions and Cost of Living in 
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text, 47 sketches, 10 illustrations.) Price (Parts I 
and II) £1 (£1 Os. 9d.) Case of Maps 10s. (10s. 9d.) 

This volume is the second dealing with British military 
operations in Egypt, Palestine and Syria. It brings the 
vecord to the conclusion of the Avaitlen with Turkey and 
completes the story. 

Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Develop- 


ment. By Sir John Hope Simpson, C.I.E. August, 
1930. Cmd. 3686. 3s. (3s. 3d.) 
Statement of Policy by H.M. Government. October, 


1930. Cmd. 3692. 4d. (5d.) 
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Science Museum. WHandbook of the collections of the 
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illustrations.) 2s. (2s. 3d.) 
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beginnings and subsequent development of various 
agricultural implements. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. Catalogue of English 
Ecclesiastical Embroideries of the XIII-X VI Centuries. 
ge = Edition, August, 1930. (Illustrated.) 1s. 6d. 
1s. 8d.) 

Iron Handbook. Part II. Continental Ironwork of the 
Renaissance and later periods. Paper Cover, 3s. 6d. 
(3s. 9d.) Cloth 58. (5s. 4d.) 
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MR. G. 


HE further we recede from the Nineteenth Century, 
the longer is the shadow cast by Mr. Gladstone. 
Other figures of his age have had other destinies; 
for posterity is a capricious fellow, and this business of 
survival is full of the oddest chances. Literary immortality 
depends largely upon some happy fluke of discovery in the 
penny-box by a critic in search of a subject. The trumpeters 
of our own day may hail this or that as bound for the Islands 
of the Blest and proudly destined by their decree to receive 
the blessing of posterity. So did the trumpeters of Queen 
Victoria’s. But as the trumpets die away, posterity is seen 
looking obstinately in the opposite direction. Who knows 
the names of half the authors who hung like stars in the 
firmament of 1878? Not a living soul, until some bright 
young man encounters one of them by pure accident and 
writes him up, or an enterprising publisher tired of paying 
royalties to living authors engineers a resurrection. Oh, 
shade of Peacock ; oh, Limited Edition of Herman Melville; 
oh, wholly disproportionate fuss about the “‘ also rans ”’ of 
letters. And playwrights? That is one consolation for our 
own disappearance : no one will remember the name of a 
solitary living dramatist. Tell me the name of one of the 
great plays of 1878. Or if you happen to recall its name, tell 
me who wrote it. Nobody revives them now. Some freak 
of fashion may bring them back a few years hence for a short 
run. But it will not be for their own sakes or their author’s 
fame. It will be because 1942 is mildly diverted by their 
whiskers or their bustles or their gas-globes—butchered to 
make a Lyric, Hammersmith. Mr. Shaw’s chance of immor- 
tality depends on the outmoded cut of John Tanner’s suit, 
and Mr. Coward’s on his own dressing-gown. For dramatists 
melt like the snows in May. And who knows the name of a 
dramatic critic six months after his funeral? That is one 
consolation. 

And politicians are no less subject to the same accidents of 
fate. A stray biographer may make or mar them fifty years 
after death; or party warfare may exhume them and 
brandish the remains as standards in some wholly irrelevant 
dispute. Thus, Cobden has become a cliché. Unfavourably 
compared with Max, first Baron Beaverbrook, his name is 
freely used by leader-writers who never heard of him until 
last year, his features flow from the pencil of cartoonists 
wholly unfamiliar with his appearance. He lived some time 
ago, it seems ; so let us make it a frock-coat, a stove-pipe hat, 
and whiskers—and let it go at that. A happier fate has 
made a legend of Disraeli and converted Melbourne into an 
agreeable figure in the foreground of a Victorian conver- 
sation-picture in the very latest mode; Lord Aberdeen has 


Lit by the fading light of fifty years ago, that figure stands 
in sharp relief. Perhaps the Nineteenth Century had seen 
a shade too much of Mr. Gladstone in the flesh to wish to 
know much more about him. His deep voice, his awful eye, 
his speeches out of railway carriages along the line to 
Chester, his tree-fellings at Hawarden, and his Sunday 
readings of the lesson were part and parcel of the age. He 
had pervaded it. And the age, by a natural reaction, turned 
elsewhere for a change. The glitter of Lord Rosebery, the 
keen edge of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, and the graceful 
nullity of Mr. Balfour were almost a relief after a lifetime— 
two or three lifetimes—spent in the shadow of that tremen- 
dous figure. But, to tell the truth, they are not particularly 
interesting now. For the G.O.M. has survived them all, and 
the Epigoni seem meagre indeed compared with that 
Alexander. Every touch added to the long fresco of the 
Victorian age seems to bring out his vast pre-eminence. 
Even the letters which enshrine his Sovereign’s spite heighten 
our awe of him; and when the insubstantial wraith of Arthur 
Balfour challenges his intellectual honesty in 1885, we 
remember 1904 and grow more Gladstonian than ever. 

That long career, whose opening was shadowed by 
Mr. Canning, its middle years a sober pacing by the side of 
Peel, a brush with Palmerston and a tournament with 
Disraeli, and its ending an unquiet evening with a sun that 
obstinately declined to set at the bidding of impatient 
Unionist evening stars—that black-coated pageant marching 
from the reign of George IV. to the Diamond Jubilee was 
more than a noble sample of the Nineteenth Century : it was 


the Nineteenth Century. And now his archives are very 
properly deposited in the British Museum. (How many 
statesmen could run that risk? And how many of their 
successors are public-spirited enough to fling wide their 
doors instead of subjecting scholarship to endless restric- 
tions?) A hand familiar with the documentary wealth of 
Hawarden has compiled an agreeable prospectus* of the vast 
collection. What a treasury it is—foremost, the G.O.M. 
himself from his schooldays to the closing years of 
reminiscence; then letters from the entire personnel of his 
century, from kings, queens, princes (of every colour), poets, 
professors, and all its promising young men from Arthur 
Hallam to Oscar Wilde; from Irving (inviting him to his 
usual seat in the Lyceum wings) and Li Hung Chang and 
Moltke and Cetewayo ; from Grote and Garibaldi and Words- 
worth. Yet he is often better company than any of his 
correspondents; and historians will always owe him thanks 
for that bitter diagnosis of his Sovereign’s attitude to her 
exasperatingly recurrent Premier—‘ I had been on the back 
of the beast for many scores of hours, it had done me no 
wrong ; it had rendered me much valuable service, but it was 
in vain to argue : there was the fact staring me in the face. 
I could not get up the smallest shred of feeling for the brute, 
I could neither love nor like it. . . . What that Sicilian mule 
was to me, I have been to the Queen.”’ 

One thing is imperative. The contents of this treasure- 
house, soon to be made available to general research, must 
not be squandered in haphazard publications. An orderly 
succession of volumes will, it is to be hoped, disclose its 
riches ; and the political, social, literary, and spiritual history 
of the Nineteenth Century will be amplified by the archives 
of its greatest citizen, as that incomparable figure casts its 
lengthening shadow. Puitie GUEDALLA. 





* The Gladstone Papers. Cassell. 5s. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 
Thy Servant a Dog. By Rupyarp Kririinc. Macmillan. 5s, 


I heard someone say that this book solves another Christmas 
present problem. The commentator then added that one 
publisher alone has sold three-and-a-quarter millions of 
Rudyard Kipling’s books, which may seem an irrelevant 
remark, yet is perfectly in keeping. That commentator 
offered no other view of this book. 

And indeed it would be difficult to do so. This story about 
dogs, by a dog, edited by Mr. Kipling, will solve another 
Christmas present problem as naturally as would anything 
by the author of the Jungle Books. ‘‘ Please may I come in? 
I am Boots. I am son of Kildonan Brogue—Champion 
Reserve—V.H.C.—very fine dog; and no-dash-parlour-tricks, 
Master says, except I can sit-up and put paws over nose. 
It is called ‘ Making Beseech.’ Look! I do it out of my own 
head. Not for telling. ... This is Flat-in-Town. I live 
here with Own God.”’ 

What chance is there of keeping out Boots, making 
beseech? Not an earthly. His appeal will soften the hearts 
of all but those who most cruelly refuse to look back from 
the year of Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses. Boots, for one thing, tells 
his own story, puppy-fashion, yet as a dog who tried his milk- 
teeth on Soldiers Three, Many Inventions, and other volumes 
as familiar to us as they are to him. Says Boots: ‘‘ We 
played I were Fox-at-his-home-among-the-rocks, all round 
Pig-ladies-houses. I went to ground under hen-house. Hen- 
ladies said plenty. Hunt Terrier said if he had me for two 
seasons, he would make me earn-my-keep. But I would not 
like. I am afraid I would be put-in-ponds and sunk, because 
T am snipey-about-the-nose. But now I am comfy in all my 
hairs. I have ate grass and sicked up. I am happy dog.’’ 

They would be Pig-gentlemen, and worse, who affected 
surprise when a terrier talks like that. We may not be 
comfy in all our bristles about it, but Boots sitting up with 
his paws over his nose would induce even a pig of a gentle- 
man to do no more than gaze absently elsewhere. Very 
well; allow Boots to speak in his own way. Baby talk is as 
it goes. 

After we learn that Boots is Champion Reserve, his un- 
affected snobbery will not drive anyone to order him out 
whose gratitude for many Plain Tales can withstand the 
arctic blasts of the post-war critics. Boots, who respects 
calves and the pups of lower species no more than Stalky 
and Co., regards ‘‘ Smallest New Peoples,’’ when He is born 
to Own God, lying in “‘ kennel-that-rocks,’’ as strictly apper- 
taining to the highest in life; he kisses Smallest’s paw in 
fealty. This fidelity of a retainer to the High Born is pro- 
perly instinctive in Boots. Then there was Ravager, too, 
the superannuated hound, once leader of the hunt. He, in 
artful collaboration with Tags, a local dog-fox, old and lame 
but supremely wise, and with Boots and another terrier 
named Slippers, arranges a Great Play Hunt for Smallest, 
now able to ride. The run is thus reported by a responsible 
person who took part in it: ‘‘ My fault, me Lord. All my 
fault. I ’avn’t a shadow of an excuse. I was whip to one 
lame fox, one blind ’ound, two lap-dogs, and a baby. And it 
was the run of me life.’’ Moreover, if that whip had only 
known what the reader knew all along, with Tags and 
Ravager playing the game so that Smallest should learn what 
was what in the best hunting circles, he would have been 
even more enthusiastic. Allow even a reviewer to be a child 
at heart, with no doubt that a true fox, when wise enough, 
will teach a high-born infant, after it has been rightly 
blooded by a brush in its perambulator, not to be misled by 
another fox’s artful devices when later the hunt is real and 
to the death. Would a true fox go back on the best hunting 
circles? 

Ortheris—no Toby Dog, of the Dirty Man (Punch and Judy 
man really)—he appears. Owing to qualities we instantly 
recognise he is admitted to the exclusive group. Toby said: 
‘* «T may be skug-dog, but I am not fool. Let me in on your 
game, and I will let you in on mine.’ Ravager said: ‘ What 
is your dirty game?’ He said: ‘Rats!’ And he said he 
held rat-records at three pubz. We said: ‘ What are pubz?’ 
He said: ‘Lummy! You make me ache.’ ”’ 

Whatever skug-dogs may be, they are of a breed not 
admitted to this book without adequate recommendation. 


et 


Also it is certain that the bad at heart, though at first 
successful in their doings, shall be mocked by fate, and virtue 
be rewarded by the Gods, and the truly bred always easily 
recognised by the swift signs of an inner freemasonry, 
Salvation by grace. Even Toby proves his boast of rat- 
records, and by so doing enabled the knowing ones to “ peel 
the breeches off the village.’”” And when it comes to the 
death of Ravager, as a reader knows it must, what happens? 
Boots is alone with him at the time, his staunch friend, and 
thus reports the end of the sage, loyal, and courageous 
hound: ‘‘ He shaked himself and sat up. He said loud: ‘ It 
is morning! Sing, all you Sons of Benches! Sing!’ Then he 
fell down all-one-piece, and did not say.”’ 

Well, he had said enough. What are the wild waves 
saying? Paul Dombey could say no more, and we say that 
advisedly. For lately we have been reading again much more 
of Kipling than is in this latest book, and plainly in a genius 
for story-telling there is something not easily defined, to 
which expert literary criticism—and this reviewer does not 
pretend to it—might bend its attention. You may say any- 
thing you like of the right sort of story, yet its fascination 
remains. You may know all Kipling’s yarns so well that 
what comes next is as familiar as what happened to Red 
Riding Hood, and at the same time as a connoisseur you 
may be concerned with the latest manifestations of English 
prose, and even with what happened to Proust; no matter; 
just set out once more, perhaps for the time out of count, 
with Mulvaney under guard on the way to the clink, and 
meet My Lord the Elephant rampaging, and it is certain the 
Irishman will keep you with him till he removes the 
elephant’s rear elevation, ‘‘ shinin’ through the dust like a 
bloomin’ old moon made of tarpaulin,’”’ from the Tangi Pass, 
where it blocked the march of a British army. 

Why? Ask the man who was kept from a wedding by the 
eye of the Ancient Mariner. And your laughter comes spon- 
taneously in the same old places, too. The right canons of 
literary criticism are forgotten, and also the new tempo and 
the new rhythm, not conducive to laughter, to which the 
styles of Lawrence, Joyce, and Gertrude Stein are subject. 
Art magic comes in. What can one do then? Would we 
exchange The Incarnation of Khrisna Mulvaney for a whole 
library of the latest and cleverest? 

H. M. Tomurnson. 


AN IRISH POET 


Collected Poems. By KaruarineE TyNAN. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


Sometimes poets could not keep stranger company than 
poets, and when Francis Thompson wrote verses about a 
certain young fellow-poet it was to mark the complete con- 
trast of his own turbulent tormented impulse to poetry and 
her unpainful utterance. Addressing the author whose works 
are collected here he wrote: 

Is—O framed to suffer joys !—thine the sweet without alloys 

Of the many, who art numbered with the few? 
And thy flashing breath of song, does it do thy lips no wrong, 
Nor sear them as the heats spill through ? 
When the welling musics rise, like tears from heart to eyes, 
Is there not a pang dissolved in them for thee? 
Does not Song, like the Queen of radiant Love, Hellene, 
Float up dripping from a bitter sea? 
No tunéd metal known 
Unless stricken yields a tone, 
Be it silver, or sad iron like to me. 


It is evident that to Katharine Tynan poetry has come 
easily. Form and feeling are committed to the page without 
struggle; and this no doubt is because her thoughts are not 
special to poetry, nor created primarily in that connection. 
Her poetry is remarkable not for its thought but for its 
consciousness and intensification of what is already poetic 
about existence. Human love, and love of nature, and 
religious devotion, thought already, are there for the poet 
keenly and exquisitely to feel. The verses that express her 
love for her dead father are an instance of poetry that is as 
simple and easy as sorrow, as natural and comforting as 
tears: 

Over and over again I dream a dream; 
I am coming home to you in the starlit gloam: 


Long was the day from you and sweet ’twill seem, 
The day is over and I am coming home. 
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Some Excellent Books 
for Christmas Gifts 
for your Friends 
Abroad 


Omnibus Books 


Each volume 
Cloth, 8/6. Leather, 15/- 


GREAT SEA STORIES 
OF ALL NATIONS 
Edited by H. M. ToMLINSON 
147 Stories. 1,136 Pages 


GREAT 
MODERN BRITISH PLAYS 
Edited by J. W. MARRIOTT 
19 Full-length Plays. 1,084 Pages 


GREAT 
ESSAYS OF ALL NATIONS 
Edited by F. H. PRITCHARD 
229 Essays. 1,040 Pages 


GREAT 
STORIES OF ALL NATIONS 
Ed. by Lreper & WILLIAMS 
158 Stories. 1,132 Pages 


Books on the Sea 


THE ATLANTIC 
SEA-LORE 
SHIPS AND SAILORS 


Three books written and_ illus- 
trated by STANLEY ROGERS 7/6 each 


FAMOUS SEA-FIGHTERS 
By C. L. Lewis. Biographies of 
15 representative admirals from 

Phormio to Beatty. 
Illustrated. 10/6 


GREAT NAVIGATORS 
AND DISCOVERERS 


By J. A. BRENDON 
Illustrated. 7/6 


Illustrated Editions 


HANDLEY CROSS 
By R. S. Surtees. Introduction by 
SIEGFRIED SASSOON and facsimile 
reproductions in colour of LEECH’s 
original illustrations. 
Limited Edition. 
Bound in Buckram. 42/- 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS 
By CHARLES DICKENS. Illustrated 
with 16 Colour-plates by C. E. 

BROCK 


Cloth, 15/-. Leather, 30/- 


RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


New presentation by WILLY 
PocAny, with 12 Colour-plates 
and many decorations in line. 
Introduction by Professor 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Text 
includes 1st and 4th Editions of 
FitzGerald’s translation. 
Cloth, 15/- Leather, 30/- 


All prices are net 


39 PARKER ST., LONDON, W.C.2 








The French Ex-Premier 
on the Scheme for a Federated Europe 


The United States 
of Europe 


By EDOUARD HERRIOT, ex-Premier of France 
The most comprehensive study yet undertaken of the great 
scheme for a European federation on which the French 
Government recently invited the opinions of the European 
nations. M. Herriot, who was the prime mover in the negotia- 
tions which resulted in the Locarno Agreements, examines the 
problem in its historical, political, economic, and cultural 
aspects. Translated by Reginald F. Dingle. 12/6 net. 


* 


One-Man Government 


Dictatorship 
on its Trial 


Twenty-Two Essays by Leaders of Current Thought 
With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, C.H. 
Will democratic representative government be replaced every- 
where by dictatorship? Here are views for and against 
dictatorship from eminent contributors including Albert Einstein, 
André Maurois, Count de Romanones, Dr. Loebe (President of 
the Reichstag), Wickham Steed, Emile Vandervelde (Belgian 
Foreign Minister), Anatole de Monzie (Leader of the French 
Radical Party), and Guglielmo Ferrero (the Italian historian). 
Edited by Otto Forst de Battaglia. Translated by Huntley 
Paterson. 18/- net 


* 


‘* A full-length portrait done 
with exceptional delicacy and understanding.”’ 


Tolstoy 


the Inconstant Genius 


By ALEXANDER I. NAZAROFF., Illustrated. 15/- net 
Times: * The book is extremely well-written. . . . It is purely 
as a piece of portraiture that Mr. Nazaroff’s study is most 
impressive. He devotes a just amount of space to Tolstoy’s 
writings and philosophy, but the most vital part of the book 
consists of word-pictures of the man at different periods of his 
life. Most of the facts are sufficiently well known nowadays, 
but Mr. Nazaroff displays exceptional psychological delicacy in 
his handling of familiar episodes.” 


* 


‘* Everyone knows their wit.” 


Star-dust 
in Hollywood 


Written and illustrated by JAN and CORA GORDON. 12/6 net 
Dr. J. M. BULLOCH: “ Probably the best thing that has been 
written about America’s fourth greatest industry.” 

Time and Tide: “A first-class entertainment, packed with 
humour. About as complete a pricking of the Hollywood 
glamour-bubble as you could wish.” 


—OBSERVER. 
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Then I shall find you as in days long past, 

Sitting so quietly in the firelight glow; 

** Love,” you will say to me, ‘“‘ you are come at last,” 
Your eyes be glad of me as long ago. 


All I have won since then will slip my hold, 
Dear love and children, the long years away ; 
I shall come home to you the girl of old, 
Glad to come home to you—oh, glad to stay! 


Over and over again I dream my dream. 

Ah, why would it haunt me if it wasn’t true? 

I am travelling home to you by the last red gleam, 
In the quiet evening I am finding you. 


All that in human relationships may be intensely realised 
rather than imagined is present in poem after poem of 
private intimate experience that is universal. Any Wife 
speaks words deeply significant not for their rarity but for 
their commonness. And an eye so prepared as Katharine 
Tynan’s can find beauty above and beyond where it is 
commonly observed—as when her field of vision takes in not 
only the innocence of the children but also that of the 
attendant whose time is devoted to them, in The Nurse: 

Such innocent companionship 
Is hers, whether she wake or sleep, 


Tis scarcely strange her face should wear 
The young child’s grave and innocent air. 


All the night long she hath by her 
The quiet breathing, the soft stir, 
Nor knows how, in that tender place, 
Vhe children’s angels veil the face. 


She wakes at dawn with bird and child 
To earth new-washed and reconciled, 
The hour of silence and of dew, 

When God hath made His world anew. 


She sleeps at eve, about the hour 
Of bedtime for the bird and flower, 
When daisies, evening primroses, 
Know that the hour of closing is. 


Outside the nursery door there lies 
The world with all its griefs and sighs, 
Its needs, its sins, its stains of sense : 
Within is holy innocence. 

The religious poems in this volume have the devotion and 
simplicity of hymns—hymns without crudities. Nature, too, 
is hymned rather than elaborated, for delight in Nature so 
fresh as is the lifetime of delight signified in this collection 
can barely utter more than the exclamation on :ts lips. 
Katharine Tynan stands to an extraordinary degree for the 
simplicity that does most honour to beauty by the delicate, 
choice, sensitive naming of it. Such single-mindedness gives 
her poetry a unique sound at this moment; it seems to belong 
to a long-ago that is perhaps not so much of the world’s time 
as of the time of each individual. That stage which each 
individual has in his history of the first knowing of first 
truths, the original realisation that is all-engrossing, and has 
not split itself into doubts and subtleties, is the stage at 
which this poet has stuyed for a lifetime. Religion and 
Nature are rising up out of the sea as she looks at them. 

There is no lack of adventure in this arresting content- 
ment; and no one can better speak of death as a glorious 
adventure than one for whom religion co-ordinates every- 
thing. Among her best verses are some speeding the journey 
of a dead friend : 

Traveller from the realms of gold, 
Sydney’s brother, Raleigh’s twin, 
From this cynic world and old, 
Some strange jest had placed him in, 
Eldorado and the morn 
Unto these he shall return. 


Whither goest, adventurer? 

With the East upon thine eyes, 
Stepping with the old blithesome air 
On the last splendid enterprise ; 
Who hast heard the pipers play 

Over the hills and far away. 


And ‘these on a dead aviator: 


His gravitation’s now for stars and planets : 
These draw him, while the earth drops like a stone. 
Strong-winged beyond the flight of gulls or gannets 
He rises, ever rises; he is flown... . 


He has o’erflown return in the wild rapture. 
What rumour of him in the unending space ? 
Flying so far, so fast, beyond recapture ; 
The flying ecstasy bright in his face. 


In a foreword to this collection “‘ A. E.”’ speaks of this 
earliest poet of the Irish renaissance as having ‘‘ as much 
natural sunlight as the movement ever attained.’’ No word 
oi hers is not stamped with a quality that is as distinctive 
as sunlight; and her impressive integrity has never allowed 
vagaries or experiment to flatter her talent away from its 
light. Viota MEYNELL. 


CLUNY 


Cluny in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. By L. M. Smiru, 
Allan. 15s. 

History, as it takes place—and it does happen—has, like 
the ancient world, four elements: the Event, the Causes, the 
‘* Movement,”’ and the Men; and in history as a branch of 
scholarship they not infrequently ‘‘ war for regiment ”’ until 
one swallows up the other three. Miss Smith would appear 
to belong, at least by conviction, to the academic school, 
which prefers the first. Events, divorced from causes in 
human minds, disconnected from their impact on humanity, 
are very comfortable things to handle. They are, or are not. 
They lie decently flat on the paper. Any man, as with 
Mrs. Quickly, knows where to have them. Whether, however 
accurate, they lie otherwise, need not matter if one’s 
authorities are in order. They give the peace of scientific 
knowledge, and save history from the dangerous neighbour- 
hood of art, and, even worse, of philosophy. 

Miss Smith’s second volume on the history of Cluny, which 
covers two eventful centuries, is essentially a careful piece 
of work, so long as one looks in it only for event. One might 
gather, for instance, that during those centuries Cluny was 
zealous for monastic reform; but every history pass-man 
would know that, and except that it took part in the war 
against simony it would be difficult to learn from Miss Smith 
exactly what abuses it reformed, by what methods, or what 
significance either had for Europe. So throughout: we are 
told what happened, but there is what seems a careful 
avoidance of any attempt to suggest that it had any meaning. 
Passionate action, powerful personalities, the forces of good 
and evil loose on Europe—the “‘ truth ’’ of these things, to 
the historian, is a series of names and dates, in black and 
white, correctly arranged on a flat printed page. Pilate, 
who had the Jewish mob to handle, might be pardoned if he 
did not stay for an answer. The pity of it, in the case of 
Miss Smith, is that now and then a chance phrase does 
suggest that if she let herself think about them a little she 
would recall that her facts meant something once—might 
even, perhaps, mean something at this present. But the 
glimmer is promptly squashed under the print. 

As far as facts go, however, there are plenty, 
** researched ”’ with an almost appalling industry. The 
book contains immensely careful essays on three early 
reformers—Waso, Humbert, and Peter Damian; on the early 
canonical collections, from the Hibernensis onward to those 
of Anselm, of Lucca and Deusdedit; on the early years of 
St. Hugh, whose sixty years’ abbacy saw Pope and Emperor 
(the two props of Christendom) at bitter strife over Investi- 
tures, the First Crusade, and the reigns of eight popes, 
separate essays being given to Gregory VII., Urban II., and 
Pascal II. in their various dealings with Cluny under St. 
Hugh. Three more give a careful chronicle of Cluny’s 
relation with its subject houses, a selection of typical 
charters, a list of monasteries given by bishops. Two more, 
on “ St. Hugh and His Contemporaries ”’ and on the records 
of his death and miracles, and a quartet on the strange, 
fierce figure of Pontius, who might have served Chaucer’s 
monk for a tragédie, show here and there Academic History 
casting a certain wistful glance at Clio: perhaps this Hugh 
and this Pontius once were men. The three appendices 
discuss the general faits et gestes of the Cluniac Pope 
Urban II., his relation to the First Crusade—where Miss 
Smith does for a moment let herself go and sees her events 
as experience rather than items—and a reprint from 
Harleian 3036 fo. 3, which she considers to contain the lost 
life of St. Hugh by Ezelo, discussing the evidence, with the 
theories of Papebroch, Mabillon, Dom l’Huillier, and the 
Bollandists. The book throughout is scrupulously docu- 


mented—so scrupulously, in fact, that in one place 112 words 
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William Heinemann Ltd. 
NEW GENERAL BOOKS 


FOHN MASEFIELD 


THE WANDERER OF LIVERPOOL 


Mr. Masefield tells here the story of one of the 
finest sailing vessels ever launched. He has changed 
his medium from prose to verse as the course of the 
subject moved him. Within the prose history of the 


SIR SAMUEL HOARE 
THE FOURTH SEAL 


The story of Sir Samuel Hoare’s important and 
exciting work as head of the British Military Mission 
in Petrograd during the war. 15s. 


ship are two tales in verse describing her setting forth 
and her end; also A Masque of Liverpool and some 
shorter ms of the sea. 


Fully illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 
KING SPIDER 


“ A work of art... lively and exciting, packed with 
character studies that are genuine portraits.” 
aturday Review. 21s. 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


PEPYS, HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER 


“ Mr. Drinkwater has written a very entertaining and 
delightful biography which combines, by a most skil- 
ful arrangement of materials, the diarist and the man 


BRIG.-GENERAL 
E. L. SPEARS 


LIAISON: 1914 


A Narrative of the Great Retreat 


“This book is of absorbing interest and has real 
historical importance, throwing light upon much that 
has hitherto been obscure.” 

—Field-Marshal Viscount ALLENBY. 


With many illustrations and maps. 25s. 


of affairs. This is a book that had to be written and 
Mr. Drinkwater has done it well."—The Times. 
Fully illustrated. 21s. 


R. B. 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


THE HORSES OF THE 
CONQUEST 


The possession of horses was the essential advantage 
that gave the New World into the hands of the 
Conquistadores. The author having told us of the 
men of the Conquest now tells us of their ge 

s. 6d. 


EDWIN S. MONTAGU 


AN INDIAN DIARY 


“A book like no other,” says the News-Chronicle. 
“Its publication cannot fail to influence opinion and 
feeling in advancing the Round Table Conference.” 
All who are interested in our greatest Imperial prob- 


lem should read Mr. Montagu’s diary kept day by 
day during his tour as Secretary of State for India, 
in the winter of 1917-18. 

Fully illustrated. 21. 


PHILIP GIBBS 


SINCE THEN 


Since then, since “the war to end war,” what has 





revolutions and wars have raised their heads... . 
Why? Sir Philip Gibbs tells the world’s history 
since the war without fear or favour. 15s. 


happened to the world? In spite of the League, 
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of the text are repeated on the same page as a note, the only 
difference being the substitution of were to be for should be 
(translating, apparently, the same Latin verb) and the 
addition of one word to indicate source. This must be nearly 
a record for thoroughness, even in the annals of the Ph.D. 


STORIES OF THE SEA 


Bligh of the Bounty. By Grorrrey Rawson. Allan. 10s. 6d. 

The Trial of Captain Kidd. Edited by Granam Brooks, 
Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

Blenden Hall, By J. G. Lockuarr. Allan. 10s. 6d. 

Great Sea Stories of All Nations. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by H. M. Tomurnson. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

Some men are born in the limelight, some deliberately 
wriggle into it, and some have it switched upon them by 
accident—as though a careless operator had suddenly turned 
the white or green glare upon, say, an irascible naval officer 
seated in the stalls. That was more or less what happened 
to Captain William Bligh, of the Bounty; and it happened to 
him twice in his career. 

If he wrote an eighteenth-century ‘‘ best seller ’’ it was 
not for the sake of the money, or because he enjoyed 
publicity, but simply to forestall his critics by publishing his 
own version of the events which preceded and followed one 
of the most famous of all mutinies at sea. Incidentally he 
had to record a magnificent feat of seamanship—his voyage 
across the Pacific in an open boat, with the faithful remnant 
of his crew, a distance of 3,618 miles, through the opening in 
the Great Barrier which now bears his name, and through the 
Torres Straits to Timor. That feat has won him a permanent 
place among the heroes of the sea. But he himself was more 
concerned with the mutiny of the Bounty and with showing 
that the fault was not that of a just and considerate com- 
mander, but of a rascally, mutinous crew, led by that tem- 
peramental Manxman, Fletcher Christian, whom he (Bligh) 
kad promoted from the ranks and was always loading with 
favours (save when he was swearing at him and calling 
him a thief). The fame his book won him was not altogether 
of the kind he desired; for he had sailed with the great 
Captain Cook (it is said that his characteristically hasty 
action in firing into a native canoe was the immediate cause 
cf Cook’s murder), and had assisted in taking the surveys, 
and he wished to be known as an expert hydrographer and 
navigator, not as a quarrelsome martinet. The object of the 
Bounty’s voyage had been to secure specimens of the bread- 
fruit plant for replanting in the West Indies; and some years 
later Bligh carried out this mission at the head of another 
and entirely successful expedition. The last thing he wanted 
was to finish his career with another cause célébre. Yet in 
less than eighteen months from the date of his arrival in 
Australia to take over the Governorship of New South Wales 
he had been put under arrest by the exasperated colonists, 
after a series of exciting events which had made excellent 
newspaper ‘‘ copy.’’ It is true that the home government 
restored his authority and cashiered the military officer who 
arrested him; but they accompanied their verdict with a 
blunt suggestion that Bligh should resign. He did so, and 
was never employed again. 

Macquarie, Bligh’s successor in Australia, said of him that 
he was ‘‘a most unsatisfactory man to transact business 
with,’ and perhaps that sums up his character. He was a 
martinet, without the force of character to support his 
hectoring methods. And he was a man whose word could 
not be trusted. Instinctively one sympathises with his 
opponents, even when they are obviously in the wrong; and 
Mr. Geoffrey Rawson, though he says everything that can 
be said for Bligh, does not try to make him other than a 
thoroughly disagreeable person. Yet he was a great seaman 
and a gallant leader of men. He alone in his famous boat’s 
crew never lost heart. In his only two important fleet actions 
—Camperdown and Copenhagen—he behaved admirably. 
After Copenhagen Nelson sent for Bligh and thanked him 
on the quarter-deck of the Elephant flagship, which happened 
to be next to Bligh’s ship in the line. It was, as Mr. Rawson 
says, the supreme moment in Bligh’s career. We can imagine 
the rough, burly fellow standing red and stammering before 
his diminutive chief, who was already almost a god to every 


sailor. With characteristic tactlessness he asked to have it 
written down, and the good-natured little admiral—always 
so considerate of those under him, always so precisely the 
opposite of Bligh in that respect—sat down and wrote a few 
lines to the effect that ‘‘ Captain Bligh’s behaviour on this 
occasion ”’ was so good that it “‘ can reap no additional credit 
from my testimony.’’ With a paper like that in his pocket 
Bligh might well endure a few kicks from the colonists of 
New South Wales! 

Mr. Rawson sticks closely to his original authorities, 
quoting freely from them on every page. Indeed, his book 
may fairly be described as a mere dishing up of the original 
narratives, with appropriate quotations from later historians, 
But there is a great deal to be said for that method, if it is 
done with skill. Mr. Rawson’s quotations are never long, 
irrelevant or redundant. They are always neat and to the 
point, so much so that we feel that, while he might easily 
have said these things in his own words, he has deliberately 
preferred that others should say them for him. It is a modest 
method, and not at all an easy one. It can result, as it has 
here, in the making of a very readable and fascinating book. 

But if Bligh suffered from an overdose of the eighteenth- 
century limelight, what can be said of the case of poor 
Captain Kidd, who has gone down to history as the most 
ruthless and successful of pirates, whereas, in point of fact, 
he had been forced by his crew into taking possession of a 
few Arab dhows, and was finally hanged for killing his 
mutinous mate by hitting him over the head with a bucket— 
surely a plain case of manslaughter? Mr. Graham Brooks 
does not go quite all the way with some of the latest 
defenders of Captain Kidd. The fact that two out of the five 
vessels he seized carried French passes (England being then 
at war with France) does not explain the other three. 
Mr. Brooks thinks that he acquiesced readily enough in the 
suggestion of the more disreputable portion of his crew that 
he should ‘‘ go on the account.’”’ But why was he specially 
selected for punishment? While he was still at sea there 
was an amnesty offered by King William III. to all pirates 
who would come in and surrender to the King’s commis- 
sioners. Only two pirates were excepted by name—Avery, 
the celebrated marauder of Madagascar, the “ king of the 
pirates,” as he was called—and Kidd. The explanation is 
simple. Kidd had been sent out expressly to capture Avery 
and other pirates, and his crew were to get no pay except 
from the sale of such goods as they acquired in this way. 
The temptation to extend the range of their instructions was 
obvious. And their backers were certain distinguished Whig 
peers. The Tory press got hold of the story; there was the 
inevitable scandal; and the Whig Government hastened to 
offer up Kidd as a scapegoat. He was hanged in chains at 
Execution Dock, Wapping, on May 23rd, 1701. Mr. Brooks 
maintains that his trial was a fair one, having regard to 
eighteenth-century methods of procedure. But what needs 
explaining is why he was brought to trial at all. 

Certain rather pathetic traits in the English character are 
well illustrated in Mr. J. G. Lockhart’s vivid story of the 
loss of the Blenden Hall. For instance, there can have been 
few more incompetent commanders, when it came to a crisis, 
than Captain Greig; but his crew, even when cast away on an 
uninhabited island, and in the midst of a life and death 
quarrel with the passengers, were always ready to defer to 
him when he took a strong line. It was this loyalty that 
alone saved bloodshed among that strange community of 
sharp-tongued women, unpractical male passengers, sulky 
seamen and inefficient officers, tumbled out unexpectedly 
upon a barren rock, somewhere near Tristan da Cunha, but 
hundreds of miles from anywhere else. The other trait in 
the character of the shipwrecked English mariner is the cold 
determination to get fighting drunk as soon as the apparently 
inevitable barrel of rum is washed ashore. Most of the story, 
as Mr. Lockhart says, is pure comedy, and he is right to 
strike that note; but there is always tragedy lurking in the 
near puncheon, and we feel that but for a series of fortunate 
accidents and the exertions of just a few men the whole of 
this comic-opera company might have perished in circum- 
stances of melodramatic horror. This is a welcome and 
worthy addition to the shelf-full of sea-stories which: 
Mr. Lockhart has already given us. 
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Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s fine collection of sea-stories (some 
fact and some fiction) seems to sum the matter up. 
Apparently it was not Mr. Tomlinson, but Miss Elizabeth 
IY Oyley, who actually made the selection. It is made on 
generous lines. Some of the stories (those from Gulliver’s 
Travels, for instance) have nothing whatever to do with the 
sea; on the other hand, any reader of this book will be ready 
with a list of a dozen great sea-stories which are omitted. 
That sort of thing is inevitable in the modern “ omnibus.”’ 
On the whole the sins of commission are more conspicuous 
than the sins of omission. You cannot include everything. 
Here—inter alia—are Homer and Jonah, Froissart and Defoe, 
Conrad and Masefield and Shackleton; Hermann Melville, 
Bret Harte and Rabelais; Loti, Prescott and Ibdaiez; 
Sienkiewicz, Motley, Froude; Cervantes, Dante and 
Christopher Columbus. It seems absurd at first sight, but the 
truth is that every one of these authors has written something 
that can reasonably be roped in under the heading ‘‘ Stories 
of the Sea.”” Miss D’Oyley, in fact, has forcefully illustrated 
both the strength and the weakness of the omnibus system. 
To criticise such a book in detail would require too much 
space. We will content ourselves with observing that it 
makes as good a bedside book as has appeared this year, that 
it is stoutly bound, and that its twelve hundred pages of type 
are comfortably decipherable by the aid of an ordinary 
reading lamp. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SKETCHES 


Fighting Fitzgerald and Other Papers. By Mary MacCarruy. 
Secker. 10s. 6d. 

These are four biographical sketches, all with the eighteenth 
century as text, of which the first to be written was 
“Humanity Martin ’’—an account of the famous landlord, 
sometime “‘ King of Connemara,’’ who was the author of the 
Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The connection 
between the sketches, other than that given by the period, is 
interesting, and justifies their appearance together in book- 
form. While writing on Martin, Mrs. MacCarthy’s curiosity 
was awakened as to a certain George Robert Fitzgerald, with 
whom Martin fought a duel. Fitzgerald turned out to be not 
only an amazing person himself; but he was, through his 
mother, the nephew of a person not less amazing—Lord 
Bristol, Bishop of Derry; and the Lord Bishop was the son 
of Pope’s Sporus, John, Lord Hervey, author of the Memoirs 
of the Court of George II., vide Thackeray passim. 

The polite scandal of the Augustan age in England thus 
links up with the barbaric culture of the “ Irish parts ” of 
Ireland in the eighteenth century. Of Sporus with the 
painted face Mrs. MacCarthy writes briefly. She but reminds 
us that though he lacked “ spiritual aspiration,” he had 
literary talent and other redeeming virtues. ‘‘ Very 
blasphemous in his conversation and greatly addicted to 
intrigue and gallantry ’’ was Hervey’s son, the Bishop; this 
is the description of Lord Charlemont who was, however, a 
rival leader of Irish patriots. We are with the Bishop in full 
eighteenth-century Ireland, although Frederick Hervey was 
himself chiefly famous as a traveller—he spent much of his 
£20,000 per annum, the salary of a modern governor-general, 
in Rome—as a great builder, and as a connoisseur of art; he 
only took Irish nationalism in his stride, as it were. Derry, of 
course, was not in the Irish parts of Ireland; it was already, 
when Frederick Hervey came there, “ trim and tidy, rather 
like Padua,” in the description of George Berkeley, a very 
different kind of Irish bishop; but Hervey’s sister married 
Mr. George Fitzgerald, of Turlough House, near Castlebar, 
County Mayo, and the elder son of the union, George Robert, 
was hanged for murder after a life of incredible violence and dis- 
order. Educated “ in the way of civilised worldly society ” in 
London and Paris, with an evangelical mother in Suffolk, 
Ireland attracted him for the exceptional opportunities there 
offered for the exercise of the lust of domination. He evicted 
his father from Turlough and shut him up in a cave! There 
was, some will think on reading Mrs. MacCarthy’s account of 
the ‘‘ home life’’ of Irish landlordism, as exemplified by 
Fitzgerald and many of his Mayo neighbours, something to 
ke said for the ‘‘ absenteeism ’’ so much criticised by the 
political moralists. But contrasts in Ireland, as Lecky 


observed, are very vivid; and some of the great Mayo and 


Galway landlords employed their absolute powers as good 
and honourable characters. One such was Richard Martin 
with whom George Robert fought a duel—the cause, Martin’s 
championship of the elder Fitzgerald against his son’s brutal 
ill-usage. George Robert, after escaping from a Dublin gaol, 
returned to his Mayo estates, where he kept for his own aggran- 
disement or the humiliation of his enemies a troop of Irish 
Volunteers with cannon. He was hanged at Castlebar in 
1786 for the murder of a neighbour, Colonel MacDonnel of 
Liberty Hall, against whom he had long openly plotted. 
MacDonnel had roused his fury first for espousing the cause 
of the elder Fitzgerald, and secondly—a Catholic too!—for 
having become his influential rival and a chief of the 
Volunteers. 

‘‘ Fighting Fitzgerald’’ properly gives the title to 
Mrs. MacCarthy’s book. She is the first writer to reconstruct 
the life of an extraordinary man who was (she suggests) ne 
lunatic, but from a perverted sense of justice “‘ did things 
which he detested over and over again.’’ The background of 
this portrait, as of the portrait of ‘‘ Humanity Martin,” is 
an admirable piece of work. Mrs. MacCarthy’s researches 
into the western Irish life of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century yield most vivid results; and among the many 
readers to whom her book may be recommended are the 
contemporary neo-Gaels who for their obscure purposes so 
exaggerate the racial differences of their country. ‘‘ Lord! ” 
said Spenser of Ireland, ‘‘ how doth that country alter men’s 
natures’; and ‘“ Fighting Fitzgerald,’’ with his English 
education and English mother, was as clearly an Irish nature 
for ill as Richard Martin was an Irish nature for good. 
There are writers, striving for a new manner in biography, 
who would have treated the subject of Fitzgerald very 
horridly and very cleverly. Mrs. MacCarthy has a fresh 
technique of the art, and it is shown to be compatible with 
respect for the material and with sobriety of expression. We 
like her becoming gravity; the proper feeling, for example, 
which urges her now and again to point a moral or insert a 
homily : 

How thankful we may be that such scenes are impossible at the 
present day. Let us hope that the rope as an instrument of 
execution will soon be abolished altogether. 

This of Fitzgerald’s terrible end; and in connection with 
the gallant Richard Martin, “‘ his love of animals was sane, 
delightful and well-balanced.’’ He was not “ one of those 
human beings who are unable to get beyond their own 
egoism to love their fellow-creatures, and who lavish all the 
love they deny to their own exclusively on pets that they can 
dominate and pamper.”’ 


REGINALD SCOT AND WITCHCRAFT 


The Discoverie of Witchcraft. By Recrnatp Scor. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. MontracuE SumMErRS. Rodker. 
42s. 

Mr. Montague Summers is a very remarkable man, and it 
would appear that he himself is fully aware of this fact. At 
the end of his introduction to this new edition of Scot’s 
Discoverie of Witchcraft he quotes a passage, without giving 
its author’s name, as from the pen of a “ cautious and cir- 
cumstantial investigator.”” This passage refers to Scot as 
‘utterly without imagination, a very dull, narrow and 
ineffective little soul’ and as a ‘‘ myopic squireen,” and 
concludes : 

He came to the subject with a deeply prejudiced mind and was 
determined not to find in any author other than what he sought. 
Had he dared, Scot would have openly denied the supernatural, of 
that there can be no doubt; and to-day he might have shone in the 
company of Mr. Clodd and Mr. McCabe. 

‘‘ This,” adds Mr. Summers, “is temperately and _ fairly 

stated.’’ But why does he, who is usually at great pains to 

give chapter and verse for every quotation, here refrain from 
stating the name of his authority? It may, of course, merely 
be modesty, since in fact the passage cited comes from his 
own Geography of Witchcraft. But Mr. Summers is not 
more than normally modest in referring us to his own work 

(cf. page xxviii of this same introduction) and the real 

reason lies deeper. Scot is not the only person who has 

approached the subject of witchcraft with a deeply prejudiced 

mind, and we fear that Mr. Summers wanted to foist on us 4 
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fancy . . . it is the loveliness of the writing that 
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view of Scot which is neither temperate nor fair as if it were 
both of these; for Mr. Summers admittedly agrees with John 
Wesley that he who does not believe in witchcraft denies the 
supernatural, and he thus approaches the subject with a bias 
which there was no need to conceal. If we were to deal with 
Mr. Summers as Mr. Summers has dealt with Reginald Scot 
we would merely dismiss him as a “ pestilent priest,’’ an 
opinion which would be as unjust to Mr. Summers as his own 
is to the memory of a far greater man. 

For it would be a mistake to allow the vagaries of his 
latest sponsor to obscure the real importance of Reginald 
Scot. Wood, in the Athenz Ozxonienses, says that Scot 
perused obscure authors and in his leisure indulged in 
husbandry and gardening. He actually published a text-book 
on hop-gardens, which appeared in 1574, ten years before the 
Discoverie. The same qualities are present in both works, a 
careful and systematic investigation followed by conclusions 
arrived at after a full study of the evidence. There is little 
doubt that Scot had had a legal training, and he approaches 
the whole subject of witchcraft with the inquiring and healthy 
scepticism of the lawyer. But, pace Mr. Summers, he does 
not ‘‘ wholly and essentially deny the supernatural,’’ and the 
three dedicatory epistles (why, we wonder, are they not 
printed in this edition?) throw a good deal of light on his 
real attitude. The first, to Sir Roger Manwood, chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, shows Scot as a naturally pious man, and 
what rouses his wrath is that men impute to witches “ as 
strange miracles as ever Christ did.’’ The second, to his 
uncle, Sir Thomas Scot, who was a magistrate, consists 
largely of an appeal to him carefully to weigh all the evidence 
brought before him in witchcraft cases, and contains a 
notable outburst against ignorance (‘‘ What can be more 
odious to man or offensive to God than ignorance? ’’). But 
it is in the third epistle, addressed to two friends, a doctor 
and an archdeacon, both magistrates, that he is at most 
pains to make clear his position. He states categorically that 
he is concerned “‘ not whether there be witches or not, but 
whether they do the things imputed to them,” a distinction 
which Mr. Summers seems to ignore, but which justifies the 
writing of the Discoverie. For what Scot cannot tolerate is 
that “‘ what is said to be done by the almighty power of the 
most high God should be referred to a baggage old woman’s 
nod or wish.’’ Scot therefore attempts not to disprove the 
existence of witches, but to prove that many of the actions 
commonly attributed to their supernatural powers will bear 
a natural explanation; and although this leads him to devote 
too large a proportion of his book to researches into mere 
conjuring, he makes out a strong case. 

Scot also has a distinct historical importance. He was 
probably influenced by the St. Osyth’s affair, when as many 
as thirteen witches were executed, but there is no evidence 
that it was the occasion of his writing the Discoverie. 
Bishop Jewel’s famous sermon of 1560, in which he appealed 
te Elizabeth to strengthen and enforce the laws against 
witchcraft, had not been without its effect, and it is more 
likely that Scot wrote his treatise in indignation at the 
alarming growth of a cruel and bloodthirsty superstition, 
which in his lifetime sent many innocent people to torture 
and the stake. For in his attitude to the prevalent opinions 
on witchcraft he was 150 years ahead of his time. That the 
influence of his work was feared is shown by the fact that it 
was partly to discredit his views on witchcraft that King 
James I., having ordered the first edition of the Discoverie 
to be burnt, composed and published his tract on 
Daemonologie in 1597, in the introduction to which he refers 
to the ‘‘damnable opinions’ of Scot and Weyer. It is 
interesting to note that Fuller asserts that towards the end of 
his reign James, ‘‘ receding from what he had written in his 
Daemonologie, grew first diffident of, and then flatly to deny, 
the workings of witches and devils as but falsehoods and 
delusions,”’ and it is not impossible that that curious monarch 
was ultimately influenced by the very work he set out to 
refute. 

It remains to say that most scholars are agreed that the 
Discoverie was one of Shakespeare’s sources, and its massive 
erudition and fine prose make it worthy of that honour. 
The present edition is beautifully printed and bound, but 
otherwise is in no way superior to the last edition, edited 


— 


in 1886 by Dr. Brinsley Nicholson; and the introduction of 
Mr. Summers seems to owe a good deal to the work of his 
predecessor. 


TRADITION AND EXPERIMENT 
The Glance Backward. By Ricuarp Cuurcu. Dent. 8s. 6d, 
Red Clover. By M. M. Jounson. Chapman and Hall. 5s. 
The Armed Muse. By Hersert E. Parmer. Hogarth Press, 

8s. 6d. 

The Ecliptic. By JosrepH Gorpon Mac.teop. Faber and 

Faber. 2s. 6d. 


Poems. By W. H. AupeNn. Faber and Faber. 2s. 6d. 

The reputation of Mr. Richard Church as a poet is con- 
siderable. He writes for his own time—that is to say, he 
lives and experiences in 1930, he has a sense of proportion, he 
neither delves in the past for glamour nor sets up imaginary 
future windmills at which to tilt his emotions, and he has at 
least something of the prophet about him. His reputation 
would probably be still more considerable if he adopted more 
often in his writing the outward forms and mannerisms of his 
age; but he is not interested in mannerisms for their own 
sake or for a spurious reputation, though judging by works of 
his apart from this volume he is quite capable of using an 
innovator’s technical equipment when it suits him. He is a 
poet of experience, and his emotions do not lose their propor- 
tion when they are born of anticipation or remembrance, 
and so his romanticism has a ring of authority about it. 
Also, he is that rare thing, a poet of a whole poem at a time. 
There are so many people who can write one or two good 
lines embedded in a setting that it is a relief to turn toa 
book from which it would be impossible to quote in order to 
suggest the poet’s quality without quoting a whole poem. 

The poems in Red Clover, on the other hand, are essentially 
children of observation. They are well turned, simple, 
straightforward, and they fit—the length of the line and the 
shape of the poem are never too slight or too ponderous for 
the idea; but there is something artificial about them. A 
lyric of this sort can hang for success or failure on a single 
word, and while these frail poetic plants are perfect as far as 
they go, they are not aimed unerringly enough to succeed. 
There are few people besides W. H. Davies who have that 
particular sort of unerring aim. 

Mr. Palmer defies the attaching to him of labels. His 
satire is quick and pungent: he has no insinuating subtleties; 
ne back alleys of approach. Nor is he an innocent star-gazer 
waiting with childish believing eyes and upturned palms for 
pearls to drop from heaven. He is willing to fight his way 
with fire and sword to achieve his expression, and his poems 
have strength and are never diffuse, though they are often 
inexcusably obscure with an obscurity which has neither 
syntactical nor emotional value. 

James Joyce and T. S. Eliot are beacon lights to many of 
the younger poets because they have opened the gates of a 
fresh store of experimental expression and not, as is often 
supposed, of a fresh store of ideas. Their influence, there- 
fore, is one of technique rather than of inspiration, and it is 
directly responsible for fewer literary phenomena than seems 
tc be supposed. It is impossible to get the results of any 
artistic technical upheaval in true perspective for a long time 
—witness the frauds and fantasies which have cropped up in 
the pictorial art world of Paris during the last twenty years, 
and the fact that Cézanne’s canvases are not even yet 
regarded as academic. Mr. Joseph Gordon Macleod lives 
very much in his own time with regard to his technical 
influences. He apparently believes, like Eliot, in the possi- 
bility of enriching his expression from outside, e.g., by the 
introduction of obscure and abstruse words and references, 
which in his case clog rather than clarify his statement. He 
has weighed carefully the merits and demerits of explaining 
himself: ‘‘ I preface with this synopsis because though aware 
that it exposes an author to misrepresentation of motive, 
even to animosity in certain quarters, myself I mistrust 
undue mystery in the philosophical or psychological aspects 
of poetry.” Roughly, his main thesis is philosophical and his 


treatment poetic, while the theme and its development are 
symbolic. 
symbolises a phase on a single path through life. 


The generic symbol is the zodiac, and each sign 
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* Brilliant ”’ “ Tremendous ”’ ** Astonishing ”’ 


LAST AND FIRST 
MEN 


By W. OLAF STAPLEDON 


Some opinions of the Press :— 


7s. 6d. net 7s. 6d. net 


ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard— 

** There have been many visions of the future, and a 
few fine ones. But none in my experience as strange 
as Last and First Men. Mr. Stapledon possesses a 
tremendous and beautiful imagination.” 


DouGias WEsT in the Daily Mail— 


* A brilliant book . . . written majestically and full 
of astonishing pictures.” 


RALPH Straus in the Sunday Times— 

. this majestic and pitiless and multi-coloured 
picture . . . is one of the most astonishing panoramas 
of the kind that I have ever read.” 


RoGeR Piprett in the Daily Herald— 
** The most thrilling and original prophecy I {have 
read for years.” 





FRANK SWINNERTON in the Evening News— 
“* Something unique in my experience . . . Its conceptions 
increase in boldness and grandeur right up to the last page.” 





METHUEN & CO. LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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A new novel by 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


Author of “The Little French Girl,” etc. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Miss Sedgwick knows better than any living writer how to present the clash 
of wills and temperaments between generation and generation: her Philippa 


is a true child of the present age, straight seeing, humorous, passionate; an 
individual, not a type. 


TWELVE MEN 


THEODORE. DREISER 


Author of “An American Tragedy.’ 
7s. 6d. net. 


FLAMENGA 


Translated from the Provencal of 


A HISTORY OF 
SPANISH Bernarder Troubadour 
y 
CIVILISATION HM. PRESCOTT 
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Time and Tide.— “ America Pe - The Ustesving Chase.” 
portrayed in a note-book ... it : go te ar egg 
is in books such as this that real RAFAEL ALTAMIRA This most famous of French 


mastership is tested.” 


THE TWELVE- 
WINDED SKY 


by E. L. WOODWARD 

Author of *‘ Three Studies in European 
Conservatism."’ 10s. net. 

These essays describe Oxford, 
the English countryside, London. 
The method is personal—a study 
of moods, and the impression of 
things seen. 


Translated by P. VoLKov. 
Edited with an Introduction by 
J. B. TREND. 21s. net. 
Professor Altamira, in this 
abridgement of his four-volume 
History of Spain, gives a 
remarkably comprehensive 
account of the art, crafts, 
sciences and trades of his 
country, and of its social and 

economic development. 


CQnutuble 


narrative romances, is as gay and 
fine and clear as any story from 
the Decameron. 


THE HORRORS 
OF CAYENNE 


by CARL BARTZ 
Translated by Brat RICE MARSHALL. 
6s. net.! 


The true story of a German 
who was impressed into the 
French Foreign Legion, and, for 
organising a revolt, was sent to 
the penal settlement of Cayenne. 
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succeeded in conveying in this poem something which could 
not satisfactorily be conveyed in another medium, but his 
classical and scientific references, which often do nothing 
more than display his erudition, and the unfamiliar mould of 
the whole work will confine its appreciation to a small 
number of readers. The emotional quality of the writing is 
often too fragile to sustain its heavy intellectual cargo, and 
for this reason it misses a good deal by not being visible as a 
whole, all at once, like a work in painting or sculpture. But 
that is a quality of the medium (defect or merit, as the poet 
makes it) which ought to be reckoned with beforehand. As 
it is, the vividness and complexity of some parts of the 
structure make it bulge and topple. Even if this is not an 
important work of pure poetry, as the author suggests was 
his hope, it is one which may be ultimately important for its 
influence, and will at any rate reward a good deal of trouble 
and overlooking of mannerisms. 

The difficulties which a reader of Mr. W. H. Auden’s poems 
will encounter are even greater, for his intention is obscure 
as well as his result. About half the book is occupied by a 
charade which is notable for the nervous tension it arouses. 
This also characterises the other poems in the book in varying 
degrees. The author comes nearest to achieving strength in 
satire, but it all seems to be prompted by a sort of emotional 
overtone rather than by a depth of feeling seeking ordered 
expression. At their face value such poems, even if they 
have a transitory technical value, can be likened to wax dolls 
made by a childless man who loves children and knows all 
about how they should be brought up. 


THE ROMANY SOUL 


The Wind on the Heath: A Gypsy Anthology. 
J. Sampson. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Much nonsense has been invented about the gypsy; children 
have been taught to fear him and grown-up children have 
put into force all kinds of unfair and petty laws in order to 
protect themselves from him; he was for centuries regarded 
as a heathen, his women as no better than witches, his tribe 
as a motley of dirty, picturesque, shifty vagabonds of whom 
it was easy to suspect any crime, from poaching a rabbit to 
the kidnapping of noblemen’s daughters. To choose him as 
the subject of an anthology is a strange tribute to him; to 
have succeeded in setting up a book as fresh and wild and 
beautiful as Dr. Sampson’s is an honour—and ought to be a 
memorial—to his whole race. 

This book is indeed an extraordinary, lovely achievement. 
Nonsense is not absent from it—there is an unfortunate 
passage from Mr. Galsworthy and a remarkable piece of 
snobbery from William Wordsworth, though we have Hazlitt 
to put him quickly into his place—and it is just possible that 
the name of Borrow occurs a little too frequently, although 
Dr. Sampson defends himself here by declaring “ that such a 
painter can hardly be over-represented in the Gypsy Gallery.” 
Borrow, however, is represented by over forty extracts, 
meaning scores of pages, while gypsy folk-tales, folk-songs 
and folk-prayers, in which the Romany spirit is revealed with 
such perfect beauty, can be counted on the fingers of the 
hands. Borrow we have always with us, but folk-lore, old 
gypsy songs, the words of gypsies themselves, all this is rare 
and wild and elusive, as seldom to be captured as Augustus 
John’s lovely ‘‘ Head of a Gitana ”’ which forms the frontis- 
piece. It is difficult not to over-emphasise the beauty and the 
wild, perfect gypsy spirit which burns in these brief examples 
from Roumanian, Transylvanian, Irish, English and Russian 
tales and songs. Quotation is a difficult problem, but this 
song from the Russian at any rate seems perfect: 

Hurry on, my little horse ! 

There is far to go, far to go, but hurry on! 

When once we get home, then I will give vou dear little oats. 
I will give you dear little hay and a drop of water. 

I have business to do—we must gallop. 

You shall not be bartered or sold—I will shut you up within gates, 
I will bind your legs, 

I will remember of vou that you were a good little horse. 

I never had such a horse. 

Such a horse were you that you made me lose my head. 

And after that I fed you a dear little bran-mash, 

When you made me lose my head ! 

Now on! 

May the wolves devour you ! 
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What raciness and what rollicking humour! In marked 
contrast to this is the Transylvanian gypsy lament, of which 
this is merely a fragment: 

No one will warm me, When I am cold; No one will shade me, 
When I am oppressed by the heat! And who will prepare my 
couch when I am sleepy? The wind blows not ever, the sun shines 
not ever, But I, poor one, shall ever weep. 

Such exquisite pieces are scattered, though all too thinly, 
throughout the whole book. Fragments from unknown or 
obscure authors, tales and legends in the oddest colloquial 
language by gypsies themselves, pieces from the East which 
remind one of The Song of Solomon—all these help to make 
the book far more vivid and fresh with Romany spirit than 
the more sober verses and prose of the gorgios. The range 
of authors is very wide, and from Apuleius down to Edward 
Thomas Dr. Sampson has shown extraordinary knowledge 
and sympathy with every phase of Romany life. He has 
selected with perfect taste whatsoever kind of writing would 
help to recreate that life in its very essence between the 
covers of his book. The result is as good an anthology as The 
Week-End Book and a perfect pageant also of gypsy life from 
the darkest ages, complete with its painted caravans, its 
wild, romantic air, its processions of dark beauties, its 
sadness, its gaiety and the smoke of its camp-fires. 


THE SOVIETS AND THE OUTSIDE 
WORLD 


The Soviets in World Affairs. By Louis Fiscuer. 
Two vols. 36s. 

This is the best documented account of the Russian revolu- 
tion that has yet appeared; provided that it is regarded as a 
one-sided account, written from the Bolshevik angle, it will 
be invaluable to the future historian. 

Mr. Fischer is an American subject. He has spent five 
years in accumulating the material for his subject. He has 
resided for long periods in Moscow, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of the leading Commissars. Above all, he has had 
access to the archives of the Soviet Foreign Office. Although 
he is not a Communist, it is obvious that he is persona grata 
with the Bolsheviks. His book is written with great restraint. 
The author has striven to achieve impartiality and has 
obviously been impressed with the importance of writing 
history rather than propaganda. If he has not been com- 
pletely successful, the fault lies more in the angle of approach 
than in any wilful bias on his part. 

History cannot be written from the archives of any Foreign 
Office. Certainly the history of the Russian revolution cannot 
be written from the archives of the Bolshevik Foreign Office. 
Mr. Fischer’s unfortunate tendency to accept an official 
document as a conclusive proof of a historical truth makes 
blemishes on an otherwise excellent production, and he has 
only himself to blame if opponents of Bolshevism label his 
book as the most subtle piece of pro-Bolshevik that has yet 
been published. 

So long as the English reader realises this defect, 
Mr. Fischer’s book will reveal much that hitherto has heen 
withheld from him. The story of Allied intervention is given 
in fuller detail than it has ever been told before. Many 
authorities are quoted, and the chapters dealing with this 
unhappy event are particularly interesting in that for the 
first time they show the official attitude of the Bolsheviks 
towards the various attempts of the Allies to persuade 
Moscow to agree to an armed intervention against Germany. 
For the first time, too, we are told that, when the Bolsheviks 
realised that Allied intervention was to be definitely anti- 
Bolshevik in character, Chicherin suggested to Helfferich, the 
German Ambassador in Moscow, that the Germans should 
march an army into Russia in order to stem Allied penetra- 
tion southward from Murmansk and Archangel. By the 
anti-Bolshevik this proposal will be regarded as a proof of 
the Bolsheviks’ treachery and deception. Their attitude. 
however, was logical. Their one interest was to maintain 
their fragile hold on the supreme power. Had the Germans, 
as at one time seemed likely, advanced on Moscow and 
Petrograd, Lenin would have accepted Allied intervention, 
provided it was confined to a repulsion of the German 
invaders. 
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Cosima Wagner 
RICHARD COUNT DU MOULIN-ECKART 


With an Introduction by Ernest Newman. One 
of the most important biographies of the year, 
throwing an entirely new light on the immense 
services that Cosima rendered to Richard Wagner 
in his life and his work. goo pages, in two vols. 42s. 


My Thirty Years’ War 
MARGARET ANDERSON 15s. 


A richly anecdotal and very personal account by 
its founder and editor of that renowned highbrow 
magazine, The Little Review, and its famous con- 
tributors. Fully Illustrated. 


‘‘I like her arrogance, her pugnacity and her 
independence . . . the book is fun to read!” 
Harold Nicolson in the Daily Express 


Save the Mothers 
SYLVIA PANKHURST 6s. 


‘She has assembled a considerable array of 
information from foreign as well as from British 
official sources and she has infused the whole with 
her own intimate knowledge of the seamy side of 
slum domesticity. . . . It isa strongly propagandist 
plea fora fully developed and free national maternity 
service.” Manchester Guardian. 


The Conversations 
of Dr. Johnson 


Edited with an Introduction by R. W. 
POSTGATE. Drawings by TOM POULTON. 


x 8. . 
The Son Avenger 


SIGRID UNDSET 10s. 6d. 


With this volume, a long story complete in itself, 
Sigrid Undset concludes her great tetralogy, The 
Master of Hestviken, which portrays a man as 
faithfully as Kyristin Lavyansdatter* portrays a 
woman. 

‘No one need hesitate to read it as an introduc- 
tion to the series . . . This is a noble book, which 
makes us think well of mankind.’’ Everyman. 


The Turn of the Worm 
GEORGES DE LA FOUCHARDIERE 


‘‘I can also warmly recommend a most unusual, 
if rather violent story which comes from France... 
if you read it you will see how far from being 
ordinary it really is . . . An excellent translation.” 

Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times 


88 Short Stories by 
Guy de Maupassant 


820 pages. 8s. 6d. 
**An excellent ‘omnibus volume’ of one of Mrs. 
Grundy’s greatest antagonists. Maupassant wins.” 
Gerald Gould in the Observer 


“ Beautifully printed and produced .. . the 
translations are uniformly excellent.” 
Sunday Referee 


%A Christmas Gift edition of this famous novel, 
now in its sixth impression, has just been published 
in an attractive slip-in case at 8s. 6d. 
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CASSELL’S 


Wolsey by HILAIRE BELLOC 


“A very fine book—as characteristic of its 
accomplished author as any piece of work he has 
yet produced.”—Sunday Times. “A notable 
study in historical interpretation.” — Punch. 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 


The Diaries of John Bright 


With a foreword by PHILIP BRIGHT 
The personal papers of a great champion of 
freedom show him in relation to Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Palmerston, Cobden and Queen Victoria. 
Illustrated. £1 55. net. 


Essays and Observations 
Tue Rr. Hon. LORD HEWART or Bury 


(Lord Chief Justice of England) 
“He speaks in words that all may understand, 
and sets them in a frame that the fastidious 
will appreciate.” —Observer. “ Full of wisdom.” 
— Manchester Guardian. 125. 6d. net. 


Prophets of the New India 
ROMAIN ROLLAND 
“One of the most important contributions 
recently made towards the synthesis of two 
great cultures. An ideal interpreter of East to 
West.” — Spectator. £1 1s. net. 


The Gladstone Papers 
“A delightful volume.” — Birmingham Post. 
“ Remarkably intimate and, at times, amusingly 
candid glimpses of the mind of Gladstone.” — 
News-Chronicle. 55. net. 


Chapters of Autobiography 
Artuur James FIRST EARL OF BALFOUR 
“A classic portrait of a noble mind.”—Daily 
Express. Illustrated. os. 6d. net. 


Between Ourselves 
SEYMOUR HICKS 
“A fascinating store of memories.” —Morning 
Post. “No one could read it without feeling 
joyously exhilarated.”"— John O’ London. 
end Impression Printing. Illustrated. 1os. 6d. net. 


The Outline of History 


H. G. WELLS 
Complete and unabridged. Contains the full text 
of the £2 25. two-volume edition, revised to 1930, 
the original Horrabin illustrations, maps and 
charts. 1,238 pages. 8s. Od. net. 


The Seven Lost Trails of Africa 
HEDLEY A. CHILVERS 
“ Handled with a genuine delight in adventure 
and the charm of vivacious narration.” —Sunday 
Times. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ready Next Thursday 


The Life of the Ant 4 MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
6/- net 
The Book of Fleet Street Edited by T. MICHAEL POPE 


10/6 met 
Ready November 20 
Last Essays 4 LORD BIRKENHEAD 15/- net 
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SHAKESPEARE'S 
WAY 


(A Psychological Study) 
By Mgr. F. C. KOLBE, D.Litt. 


Cr. 8vo és. net 


“It cannot be denied by the most carping critic 
that the book is full of the most pregnant 
suggestions "—New Statesman 





PLATO'S 
BRITANNIA 


By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


(Author of ‘Plato's American Republic ‘) 
Cr. 8vo 6s. net 


AT PLAY 


or Literature and Art for Old Gentlemen 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 
Cap 4to 3s. 6d. net 


The first book Chesterton wrote is now republished 

in time for Christmas, for the course is meant for 

Old Gentlemen of all ages. The ‘lessons’ are 
conveyed in verse and in the fifty 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 











Even more interesting is Mr. Fischer’s account of the 
Soviet Government’s relations with countries such as Turkey, 
Hungary and China, where the flame of Bolshevism had been 
successfully kindled and promised to develop into a general 
conflagration. Here Bolshevik is dealing with Bolshevik, and 
the insight into the mental attitude of the Moscow firebrands 
is instructive. 

The account of the Soviet Government’s relations with 
capitalist countries like England, France, Germany and the 
United States is less impartial, and all too frequently 
Mr. Fischer accepts the Soviet point of view with an 
astonishing naivety. England—or rather the England of 
Mr. Churchill and the interventionists—appears in a very 
unfavourable light, more particularly with regard to her 
policy in Afghanistan. Here again Mr. Fischer apparently 
accepts as historical facts the Bolshevik stories of our alleged 
iniquities in that country, and the old bogey of Colonel 
Lawrence is protruded as conclusive evidence of our 
endeavours to finance anarchy and disorder among the 
subjects of a pro-Bolshevik Amanullah. France and Japan 
are also handled in a similar fashion. Only in the case of 
the United States does Mr. Fischer depart from the official 
version of the Bolshevik archives; from motives which may 
be either personal or commercial, he tries to present his own 
country in as favourable a light as possible. 

In spite of Mr. Fischer’s limitations as a historian, his 
book contains a wealth of valuable information. In spite, 
too, of his tendency to whitewash the Bolsheviks (perhaps 
the inevitable price for his free access to the Soviet archives), 
his own views on what should be the policy of capitalist 
States towards Russia are those of the average sane man in 
this country. He is, of course, opposed to every kind of 
coercion, and he stresses the trade advantages which have 
accrued to America as a result of her abstention from inter- 
ference in Russia’s internal affairs. If his book gives only 
one side of the picture, it contains a mass of half-truths which 
should act as a useful corrective to that other mass of half- 
truths which we in this country have collected from the 
opposite side. 


THE LOST LEADER? 


The Real Stanley Baldwin. By Wicknam SrErEp. Nisbet. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Wickham Steed has provided the enemies of 
Mr. Baldwin in his own camp with a powerful weapon. To 
say this, however, is not to say that they will know how to 
use it; for the book is an examination of the party leader’s 
record from the standpoint of a constructive Conservatism, 
and with that the assailants of these days have nothing to do. 
Mr. Baldwin is tried at the bar of his own speeches. The 
judgment goes heavily against him, but there is nothing here 
to please the press lords. On the contrary, the author offers 
Mr. Baldwin a programme of possible action designed to curb 
the dubious enterprises of the popular daily paper. 

Mr. Steed begins by asking whether Mr. Baldwin is “‘ the 
luckiest of incompetent politicians or the subtlest of com- 
petent statesmen.’”’ The answer is that, obviously, he is 
neither. No one can ever have thought of him as a subtle 
statesman, while the management of his own concerns and 
those of the party after the break-up of the Lloyd George 
Coalition showed that at times he was anything but an in- 
competent politician. As to his extraordinary luck, of course, 
there can be no dispute. In 1922 Mr. Baldwin acted upon 
the knowledge, which was common to all outside the so-called 
Centre Party group, that the country was tired of the Coali- 
tion and meant to get back to party organisation. Bonar 
Law’s letter to the Times on the Turkish question had been 
ap unmistakable sign, and it was his mortal illness that gave 
Mr. Baldwin his chance. The odd thing is that the man who 
then showed that he understood the electorate should have 
been so lamentably at fault a year later, and again almost 
uninterruptedly between the General Strike and the downfall 
of his Government in 1929. Mr. Steed brings out certain 
matters that have been known in political circles since the 
first Baldwin premiership, and certain others from his private 
store. Thus, he cites Bonar Law’s doubt as to whether 
Mr. Baldwin was equal to ministerial office, and he gives, 
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The story of a great friendship, 
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by ROSA & DUDLEY LAMBERT 














Authors of “MONSIEUR FAUX PAS.” 














A new detective story, in which 
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A NOVEL LIST 





THE FARMERS OF 
LEKKERBAT 


NORA STEVENSON 
Author of “African Harvest” 


A strong story of farm life in the 
Cape Province by an author who 
has given up years to the study of 
her subject. 


THE GOVERNOR OF 
KATTOWITZ 


GRAHAM SETON 
Author of “The W Plan a 


“An enthralling story of espionage. 
The author of ‘The W Plan’ 
has accomplished the rare achievement 
of following one masterpiece of its 
kind by another.” —Sunday Graphic. 


SHALLOW SEAS 


RICHARD DEHAN 
Author of ‘The Dop Doctor,” etc. 


A powerful story of espionage in the 
Singapore dockyard. 


THE MAN 
WITHOUT PITY 


SELDON TRUSS 
A high-speed, “ thick-ear”’ story which 


successfully answers the prayer of 
those people who like plenty of 
excitement and not so much work 
with the magnifying glass. 


7s. 6d. net each 
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roore fully than we have had it hitherto, Bonar Law’s opinion 
of the American war-debt settlement. Mr. Steed argues that 
the responsibility for what was done by Mr. Baldwin at 
Washington in 1923 rested with the author of the Balfour 
Note, and he adds the interesting fact that in the private 
conference with Bonar Law, at which the American 
Ambassador, George Harvey, was present, Mr. Baldwin main- 
tained complete silence, offering no explanation or defence 
of the terms he had accepted. 

In Mr. Wickham Steed’s survey of the past five years there 
is little mercy for Mr. Baldwin. The failure to grapple with 
the mines problem, the loss of British influence on the 
Continent after Locarno, the breakdown of the Geneva naval 
conference—all this and much else is gathered up into 
the indictment of a statesman for whom—it is evident enough 
—Mr. Steed has a strong liking. He devotes a chapter to 
Mr. Baldwin as orator, from which, perhaps, many readers 
may draw an inference other than that suggested. ‘‘ I have 
never been a rhetorician or an orator,’’ Mr. Baldwin told the 
Cambridge Union, and fell back upon a favourite quotation, 
Froude’s denunciation of oratory as ‘‘ the harlot of the arts.”’ 
Mr. Steed adds that he has always been ‘a preacher, a 
moralist, an uplifter,’’ and that his ‘“ plain speech goes 
home.’’ But surely the essential point here is that no living 
English statesman has used a carefully wrought rhetoric more 
deliberately than Mr. Baldwin, and that with no other has 
the wish and the spoken word been so often a substitute for 
the deed. 


THE WORLDS THEY USED TO KNOW 
The World I Used to Know, 1860-1912. By Frau MarirE von 


BunsEN. Thornton Butterworth. 18s. 
Idle but Happy. By Vere Ker-Seymer. Chapman and Hall. 
18s. 


The Diaries of Colonel the Hon. Robert Fulke Greville. 

Edited with notes by F. McKno Biapon. Lane. 18s. 
It is becoming more and more difficult every year to find 

an effective unhackneyed title for a volume of reminiscences. 
Frau Marie von Bunsen has been happy in hers, both in the 
German, Die Welt in der ich lebte, and in the free English 
rendering given to it by her translator, Mr. Oakley Williams, 
The World I Used to Know. Mutatis mutandis, the words 
describe almost equally well Colonel Robert Fulke Greville’s 
hitherto unpublished Diaries and Mr. Vere Ker-Seymer’s very 
pleasant autobiography. Colonel Fulke Greville’s world was 
that of George III. He was the “ Colonel Well-bred ”’ of 
Madame d’Arblay, whose diaries covered the same period as 
his. Charles Greville, the more famous diarist of the 
following three reigns, was a distant cousin of his. 

The world Frau Marie von Bunsen used to know between 
the years 1860 and 1912 was of wide range, extending from 
the England of Lord Beaconsfield to the Italy of d’Annunzio 
(whom she describes as looking like “‘ a little dissipated bird 
of prey ’’) and to the America of Pierpont Morgan. It 
was in Berlin in 1878, and during the Berlin Congress, that 
she first saw ‘‘ Dizzy,’’ at the very height of his fame. She 
gives a vivid and characteristic picture of him. Alfred 
Austin had invited the author and her sister Ida to lunch at 
the Kaiserhof Hotel, at which Lord Beaconsfield was 
staying : 

I can see the scene quite distinctly still. The great man, so 
familiar from portraits and caricatures, appeared on the sweep 
of the grand staircase. A tall figure, deeply lined, keen, clever, 
semitic features, dressed in conspicuously studied elegance, in light 
grey summer overcoat, light grey trousers, patent leather shoes, 
and light gloves. Erect, leaning lightly on the arm of his private 
secretary, Monty Corrie, afterwards Lord Rowton, ... he de- 
scended the stairs slowly, self-consciously and with assured dignity. 
That he should be the cynosure of all eyes he no doubt looked on 
as a matter of course. The scene was admirably staged but I shall 
never lose the impression of the theatrical, the rehearsed effect. 


I did not like him. I confided to my diary: ‘‘ He looks neither 
noble nor great, at most clever and sensitive.” 


The author declares that she lacks ‘“‘ the two principal 
postulates ’’ for a good autobiography, namely, ‘‘ the need 
of the confessional and the impulse for self-revelation.’”’ ‘‘ I 
never felt the need for confiding the intimate things of my 
inner life to any one at all,”’ she says. ‘‘ Although I was 
fond of talking, and talked a lot, I refrained from discussing 
the primal instincts.”” However that may be, she has given 


us a self-revealing and at the same time an extraordinarily 
interesting book, in which the most notable chapters are those 
about the Empress Frederick and of Carmen Sylva, both of 
whom she knew intimately. Extraordinarily interesting, too, 
in its very different way, is Mr. Vere Ker-Seymer’s record of 
his ‘‘ idle but happy ” existence, from the days of his unique 
cosmopolitan schooling down to to-day. Mr. Ker-Seymer, 
who was born in Paris, where his father was first secretary 
at the British Embassy under Lord Lyons, is, we may fee] 
certain, the only Englishman ever educated in succession at 
Winchester, at the Dominican Ecole St. Elme at Arcachon, 
at the Handels-Schule at Frankfort-on-the-Main and at the 
Antwerp Ecole de Commerce. The St. Elme experiment was 
a singular one, for nothing could be imagined more unlike 
English school life than the Spartan regime carried out there, 
and the young ex-Wykhamist was the sole Protestant among 
500 Roman Catholics. It lasted only nine months, but it was 
an immense success apparently. When the boy returned 
home his mother hardly recognised him. ‘‘ Maybe it was the 
sunshine; maybe the pine woods in which the school was 
situate; maybe it was the sea-air, or the gymnastics, or the 
unlimited claret and water.”’ (Claret and water replaced tea 
and coffee at meals.) ‘‘ I only know that I had grown three 
inches in height and breadth, and from not being a strong 
child had developed into the healthiest youth imaginable.” 
From the Frankfort Handels-Schule family reverses sent 
young Ker-Seymer to the Argentine for ten years instead of 
into the diplomatic service as had been intended. Of his 
experiences there and in Paraguay he writes with refreshing 
liveliness. But his best chapters are about Paris and London, 
where he has spent his idlest and happiest hours. To judge 
from his pages on motoring and aviation, by the way, he 
must be the most energetic idler living. The chief value of 
the Fulke Greville Diaries will be for the student of the 
Court of George III., and, in particular, for the alienist 
interested in the King’s madness, but they record incidentally 
many curious and amusing things. Among the illustrations 
to the volume ig the excellent portrait of Colonel Robert 
Fulke Greville himself by Hoppner. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
fom OXFORD 


AN EXHIBITION OF OXFORD BOOKS AND OF OBJECTS HISTORICALLY 


bearing upon Oxford printing is at present open at the new premises of Messrs. 
J. & E. Bumpus, 350 Oxford Street. No such display of Oxford books, or indeed 
of the books of any single publisher, has ever before been held in London, and all 
who intend giving books at Christmas are asked to pay it a visit before they make 
their final choices. There is no charge for admission. 


All Oxford books can be obtained from all booksellers 

















SWINBURNE’S ATALANTA IN SHAKESPEARE: FACTS AND 
CALYDON PROBLEMS 
A Facsimile of the first edition, complete to the binding By Sin E. K. Campers. 2 vols. lus. 42/- net 
specially designed by Rossetti. With a Foreword by THE APPROACH TO 
G. Lafourcade. 500 copies. 21/- net SHAKESPEARE 
. W. Mackalt. 6/-"ne 
THE POEMS OF GERARD owe ia 
MANLEY HOPKINS By Frances Burney. Edited by Sir F. D. 
A new edition, with poems not included in the 1918 MacKinnon. 21/- net 
collection. 7/6 net Illustrated from 18th-century sources, and uniform in 
Also, 250 copies, illustrated, printed on hand-made appearance and format with R. W. Chapman’ s edition 
paper, and numbered. 25/- net of Fane Austen in five volumes, now out of print. 
E NOVELS OF JANE 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF —— > J 
LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE In five volumes. 5/-net. Based upon R. W. Chapman’ s 
in the series of Oxford Poets. 6/- net edition and illustrated from contemporary prints. 
India paper. 7/6 net ENGLISH ROMANESQUE 
RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY ARCHITECTURE BEFORE 
GREEN BAYS By A. W ge ee o/- net 
A revised collection of the light verse of “Q.” 6/- net oo ' “a _ 
: A MINIATURE HISTORY OF 
POETRY AT PRESENT EUROPEAN ART 
By CHARLES WILLIAMS. 7/6 net By R. H. Witenskr. Fully Illustrated. 4/6 net 











THE ANEID OF VIRGIL 
Newly edited by J. W. MackalL. 18/- net 
An authoritative text, a running commentary, 

a long Introduction 


























A LIFE OF JESUS 

By Bast. MaTHEws 
Illustrated with photographs taken by 
the author inthe Holy Land. 7/6 net 
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New Books for Christmas Gifts 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Translation by S. H. BUTCHER and 
ANDREW LANG, with 20 plates in colour 
after W. Russet FLint, A.R.A. Size, 
Medium 8vo. Price 25s. net. 


* Both in design’and colour the plates are richly 
decorative . . . they illustrate not only the text but 
the spirit of the story.”,-—MorwnING Post. 


TALES FROM CHAUCER. 
The “ Canterbury Tales” retold in Prose, by 
ELEANOR FARJEON. With 12 plates in 
colour by W. RussELL FLINT, A.R.A. 
Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“Readers will find immediate*reward . . . and 
lifelong enrichment through this introduction to the 
original.” —THE]GLASGOW,HERALD. 


ABOARD THE 


BONAVENTURE. 
By STANLEY ROGERS. A book of 
adventure for boys and girls. Coloured 
frontispiece and black and white illustrations 
throughout. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“a book which any boy or girl would enjoy.” 
—THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


ENGLISH TAPESTRIES or te 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By H. C. MARILLIER. With 106 mono- 
chrome plates. Size, Demy 8vo. Price 
12s. 6d. net. A Handbook to the Post- 
Mortlake productions of the English weavers. 


“enll be an indispensable work of reference for a 
long time to come.”’—TIMES. 


SOME SUSSEX BYWAYS. 
By VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY (Author 
of ‘‘ Sussex in the Past’). A new book on 
little-known byways of Sussex. Illustrated 
with 8 plates in colour by GARNET R. 
WotsELEy, A.R.W.A. Size, F’cap 4to. 
Price 15s. net. 


“A beautiful addition to Sussex lore with exquisite 
plates in colour.”’— SPHERE. 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF 
PAINTING. 


By S. C. KAINES SMITH. With 150 
illustrations, 24 of which are in colour. 
Size, 9} by 6%. Price 21s. net. 
“Mr. Kaines Smith’s criticism is both apt and 
personal, and he does not commit the heresy of 


pandering to opimons which happen to be fashionable 
at the moment.” —THE CONNOISSEUR. 





PLOTINUS, VOL. V. Translated from 
the Greek by STEPHEN MACKENNA and 
B. S. Pace. Price 21s. net. The com- 
pletion of a great work. The 5 volumes 
complete for £4 11s. 6d. 


“A very beautiful book . . . a@ source of joy.” 


—SPECTATOR. 


A HANDFUL OF SOVEREIGNS. By 
BASILDON. Illustrated throughout in colour 
by WyYNDHAM PayNngE. Demy 8vo. Price 
7s. 6d. net. A book of nonsense about the 
Kings and Queens of England. 


“a little collection of nonsense verse . . . illustrated 
most satisfyingly.” —THE SUNDAY TIMES. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Translated 
from the French of ABEL BONNARD. By 
FLORENCE SIMMONDS. With 8 photogravure 
plates. 5s. net. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ‘ST. 
FRANCIS. T. Oxey’s translation. With 


6 plates in colour after the Old Masters. 
5s. net. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


THoMaS A Kempis. With 6 plates in colour 
after the Old Masters. §s. net. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUS- 


TINE. With 6 plates in colour after the 
Old Masters. §s. net. 


Two New Anthologies by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. 


BIRD LOVERS’ DAYS and 

FAIRY LOVERS’ DAYS. In diary form. 
Uniform with ‘Star Lovers’ Days’ and 
‘Garden Lovers’ Days.’ Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE COPE. By Gertrupe BONE, with illus- 
trations in two colours by STEPHEN BONE. 
F’cap 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


“It is a pleasure to read and handle so delightful a 
little book.””—NEWS CHRONICLE. 


CHRISTMAS. A collection of old Carols, by 
ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE, with 6 plates 
in colour. F’cap 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


CHARMERS AND CATIFFS. Collected 
by Morra MEIGHN and PETER RoGers. F’cap 
8vo. 2s. 6d. “A miscellanie of strange, 
secret and curious pieces concerning Eve’s 
daughters.” 


Complete Book List of Autumn Publications post free on application. 








THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD., GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PROBLEM 
[on are whispers of another Christmas revolt. 


There have been such whispers and such revolts on 

and off for the last twenty or thirty centuries, for 
neither the keeping of December the Twenty-fifth nor of 
any other day is a novelty to the human race, and, where 
a day is observed, you may be sure that there will be some 
who will desire that it should not be observed. Our pagan 
ancestors, in the chilly regions of the Danube and the 
Baltic, waged intertribal wars on this point, some main- 
taining that too much fuss was made of Wodin, Freya and 
Thor on the days appointed for them; others that fuss, like 
mead, was one of those things of which one cannot make too 
much, be the occasion what it will. The same difference of 
opinion concerning their festal occasions occurred among 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Chinese, the Jews, the Mithraic 
Persians (whose great day was the same as ours, Decem- 
ber 25th), the ancient Britons, and the Christians from the 
third century down to the twentieth. There will always 
be those who feel, with Jehovah, that your new moons and 
Sabbaths, your calling of assemblies and appointed feasts, 
they cannot away with, they are a trouble unto them, they 
are weary to bear them. Origen pronounced the festal 
keeping of Christmas to be positively irreverent, and so, 
since his day, have thought many others, such as 
Quakers, Presbyterians and Plymouth Brethren (though 
these have all come partially round to it now). The curious 
thing about some of these objectors is that, even at their 
most anti-Christmas periods, they have not, apparently, 
felt the same distaste for the observance of other days, such 
as Sunday. Even when the Long Parliament passed its 
ordinance for the Suppression of Blasphemies and Heresies, 
including under these the keeping of Christmas, it did not, 
it appears, include Sunday. [Illogical human beings, they 
suspected Christmas for its pagan ancestry and rites, yet 
suffered dies solis, far more nakedly pagan in association 
though it was, despite the Christian dress and Christian 
name which had been given it by the discreet converters 
of the heathen. (Can the reason that the weekly Lord’s 
Day was so beloved of Christendom, from apostolic times 
on, while other Lord’s Days were often looked at some- 
what reluctantly and askance, be that the one gave no 
trouble, was, in fact, a day of rest, whereas Christmas was 
suspect from the first as a season of immeasurable toil ?) 
Anyhow, it seems that human creatures must needs observe 
some appointed feast-days, and if they get rid of one they 
fall with all the more zeal for another. We have our 
fancies among days as among pets; we pick and we choose; 
some will keep Christmas and some Easter, some the New 
Year, some the new moon, some Sunday, some Saturday, 
some birthdays, some dogs, some canaries, and some cats. 


So long as we keep something or other we are content. 
Unless, like the hermits and ascetics, we decide to keep 
nothing except our dignity. 

The Teutonic and Scandinavian races have always had a 
peculiar addiction to the keeping of Christmas. There seems 
to be no record of an age before our rude forefathers 
observed this festival with feasting, shouting, gaming, 
mumming and, in general, with what the English used 
to call good cheer. These races have ever been the world’s 
best Christmas-keepers; so intent have they been on Yule 
revelry that nothing has been able to keep them from it for 
long together. The Christian missionaries had to permit 
them their revelry, their feasting, their dancing, their 
decking of houses and temples with green, in spite of the 
prohibitions of these pagan vanities by the austere 
Councils of the Church. Not all the decrees of Church 
Councils, the wrath of parish priests, the ordinances of 
Puritan parliaments, could suppress the Saxon Christmas, 
which always reappeared, noisier, jollier, more Bacchana- 
lian than ever, through every change of land, religion, 
dynasty and constitution. 

The Scotch, on the other hand, not being Saxons, took 
the opportunity of the establishment of the Presbyterian 
Church in their land practically to abolish Christmas, which 
had for some centuries been troubling their thrifty souls. In 
this matter, as in so many others, they were obviously 
influenced by their allies the French, an even thriftier 
nation, who have never troubled about Christmas much. 
Both these nations prefer to observe New Year’s Day, 
which gives them all the outlet they require for their high 
spirits and good will. 

In this country the Christmas business has become, for 
many centuries, a steady progress upward. True, we eat 
and drink less to-day than of yore; our consumption of 
boars’ heads, turkeys, geese, puddings and pies, tankards 
of ale and brandy-punch is, by comparison, contemptible. 
On the other hand, we have, during the last century, 
acquired Christmas trees, and Christmas cards, and multi- 
plied Christmas books, Christmas numbers and Christmas 
shopping. It is said that we English were originally 
responsible for Christmas trees, those pretty monuments of 
German industry, since St. Boniface, our good Devonshire 
missionary to the German heathen, made his converts cut 
down the trees of their sacred groves, but consoled them by 
encouraging them to use them as Christmas trees to brighten 
their strange new faith, which the poor Germans have done 
laboriously ever since, and in the nineteenth century 
rewarded us for our missionary’s happy idea by sending it 
back to us through our Germanic court. Against Christ- 
mas trees, none but those who have to deck them need 
murmur ; indeed, they make a pretty sight, flourishing in 
churches, houses, shops and streets, for all the world as if 
we were still Druids, and wished, like them, to provide 
the comforts of their forest homes for the sylvan deities 
who must come and dwell under roofs until the bitter 
weather be past. No; the revolt of which I speak has little 
to do with Christmas trees, or even with Christmas decora- 
tions, which are mainly resented only by the wives of the 
clergy and their parochial assistants, who have to wreathe 
the holly and twine the bay round pulpit and font. 

Let us pass to Christmas cards, that strange, bright, 
fascinating shower which began to rain on us half-way 
through the Victorian era, and is raining yet. Everyone 
likes to receive these agreeable and bizarre picturettes, 
these tokens of good will that fly like birds from home to 
home, winging over land and sea, reminding us, alas! too 
often of those whom it were wiser to forget, and whom we 
have, in point of fact, forgotten; we all, I say, or nearly 
all, like to receive these charming little objects—but how 
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few of us like sending them! On the vast expenditure of 
time, envelopes, ink, stamps, and, above all, thought, 
involved in this industry to those who tackle it seriously, 
I will not here dwell. Some people settle down to it in 
August, in the so-called leisure of their summer holidays 
in this country or another; they will purchase some 
hundreds of picture postcards, write ‘‘ Happy Christmas ”’ 
on them, and dispatch them, and then, think they, they 
are done with Christmas for the year. But they have 
under-estimated the hypnotic power of Christmas, for by 
December they have quite forgot having dispatched these 
cards, and begin the work all over again. 

In the same category as Christmas cards are Christmas 
presents, only worse, as involving more time, more thought, 
more money, more trouble, and (if fewer envelopes) brown 
paper and string in addition. They also make the shops very 
crowded and peculiar. What a wonderful place Selfridges 
will be at Christmas time, we are told; and so, indeed, it 
proves. The stir of revolt is reported to be very active 
among shop assistants and shoppers. For a certain amount 
of buying things in shops, a tedious and painful business 
at best, is necessary in most lives, and how much wearier 
a task does this become when some thousands of others 
are buying in the same shop at the same time! The revolt 
against buying and sending presents is joined, naturally, 
by the postmen, who develop at this season a very painful 
ailment which they call ‘‘ Christmas back.”’ 

A disease not very dissimilar in name is that called 
Christmas Books, which is contracted by publishers, literary 
editors and reviewers. The symptoms of this disagreeable 
malady closely resemble those experienced by the drowning : 
a feeling of overwhelming suffocation, partial or total loss 
of memory and power to think, pallor, nausea and faint- 
ness, alternating with spasms of insane rage, and, when the 
patient is coming round (for happily this complaint is not as 
a rule fatal), sensations of apathy, lassitude and morbid 
disgust at the sight or thought of that element which 
occasioned the disease. So painful and prevalent a disease 
is this that it has driven a large section of our publishers 
and editors into the van of the revolt. 

Allied to this ailment, and similar in symptoms, is the 
one caused by Christmas Numbers, which mainly affects 
editors, authors, reviewers and printers. This is a disease 
of some age, and editors have sickened with it annually 
from the mid-eighteenth century onwards. I understand 
that they are at last getting tired of doing so, and mean to 
make a stand. 

Of Christmas bills, Christmas boxes, Christmas carols and 
Christmas cocks (for the bird of dawning croweth all night 
long, which is very disturbing) I need scarcely here speak. 
We all know of these oppressions, and we have supported 
them for some two thousand years with that impatience 
which is the mark of the British race. But it is now 
rumoured that Christmas reached its acme in the year 1929, 
and has begun this very year to decline. There are certainly 
signs of this. It is, as I write, as late as the feast of 
St. Andrew, yet I have not yet heard a single street carol 
singer, though these little songsters are wont to warble from 
St. Luke’s little summer on. Neither has shopping set in, 
so far, with its customary rigour, and it is rumoured in 
commercial circles that it will be what they call a poor 
Christmas in the shops. 

Can it be that our increasingly frequent visits abroad 
have infected us with something of the continental—at ieast 
of the French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese—spirit with 
regard to Christmas, and that our old English Yule is 


beginning to decay, to go the way of our old English 
Twelfth Night, May Day, St. John’s Eve, Lammas, 
Michaelmas, All Halloween, Sunday, and the rest of our 
ceremonial feasts? For this is the fate of feasts when they 
have been carried too far, farther, that is, than the spirit 
of a people will endure. The breaking-point comes. 

But, for my part, I think it will be a pity. I like these 
exuberant seasonal feasts, and see no reason why we 
English should become like those Roman Catholic, Presby- 
terian and Atheistical countries which pass Christmas Day 
by, only giving it the tribute of a service or two in church in 
the morning, a carol or two in chapel at night. So I hope 
that the rumour is baseless, or that the revolt will come to 
no more than the other revolts of the last two thousand 
years. Rose Macau.ay. 


THE END OF THE FAMILY 


The New Generation. With an Introduction by BERTRAND 
RussELL. Allen and Unwin. 20s. 

The wheel of childhood seems to have turned a full circle 
during the past hundred years. Many of our grandparents 
must have believed in original sin. It was a very convenient 
doctrine. Mr. Fairchild, of the Fairchild Family, believed in 
it, and he was at some pains to correct it by means of 
starvation, castigation, solitary confinement, and prayer. 

But I seem to recollect an intermediate period, possibly 
still lingering amongst the more uneducated classes, when 
children possessed ali the charms and graces which were once 
attributed to them by Wordsworth and by Blake. ‘‘ Angels ” 
and ‘“‘ poor little innocents ”’ they were. Songs and stories 
and fantastic plays were invented to bolster up this notion of 
childhood. And no doubt the increasing rarity of the child 
helped to endorse the view. 

The psycho-analysts, however, have changed all that. Not 
in complete unconsciousness, and not in utter sinlessness, but 
trailing clouds of fury do we come from Freud, who is our 
home. 

Not that the psycho-analyst, or psychiatrist, of to-day 
would ever impute sin to a child. If there is any sin in the 
eyes of these teachers, it is the use of so monstrous and 
terrifying a word. The notion of sin is one of the tribal 
taboos, and though every tribe unhappily still keeps taboos 
we must not be angry with little Messalina Smith or little 
Tiberius Jenkins for not having heard of them, and behaving 
in a manner which precisely fits the little people’s pagan 
names. 

I admit that I find it difficult at times to treat with due 
seriousness the Struwwelpeter or Cautionary Tales of the 
psychopathologists. I am left wondering whether little 
Tiberius and little Messalina were not submitted to some- 
thing like the third degree before such remarkable anecdotes 
were wrung from their childish lips. The New Generation: 
A Series of Essays, introduced to us by a preface of 
Mr. Bertrand Russell’s, is full of these weird tales; and if they 
be all true, then our grandparents who believed in childish 
sin, and our parents who believed in childish purity, must 
have been luckier or less observant folk. Never once did 
Mr. Fairchild perceive that little Henry’s reluctance to learn 
Latin, his disobedience to his father’s will, his longing for 
apples, were due to the fact that little Henry had subcon- 
sciously set up Mrs. Fairchild as a mother-sweetheart in his 
soul. Indeed, I have the gravest doubts whether little 
Henry Fairchild ever did that. Mrs. Fairchild was less 
handy with a cane than her husband, but was not a whit 
behind him in deferred-supper sadism and portentous flagella- 
tion with the tongue. Still less am I willing to believe that 
little Lucy or little Emily fostered within them the reverse 
side of the Cdipus complex, and made a concealed love- 
object of their stern papa. The repressed libido of these poor 
infants must have turned otherwhere. But whatever its 
nature, Mr. Fairchild was ignorant of it, and we might argue 
that the harsh discipline of Victorian and mid-Victorian 
parents did really lessen the number, variety and ingenuity of 
original sins. Or “ not-sins,” lest we beg the question, we 
ought to say. 
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PLOUGHED 
EARTH 


POEMS 
by 
CLAUDE COLLEER ABBOTT 


Humbert Wolfe in the Observer 
Literary Supplement: ‘‘His work is 
cool, simple landscape, Dutch in its 
austerity and in its clean colour.” 

5s. net. 


HUNTER’S MOON 


and other verses 


by Capt. E. G. ROBERTS 
Illustrated by Gilbert Holliday 


Horse and Hound: ‘‘ Capt. Roberts’ 
verse is written with no little facility, 
and bieathes a genuine enthusiasm 
for hunting. Mr. Holliday’s illustra- 
tions are excellent.” 14s. net. 


PASS STRANGER 


and other poems 
by Mrs. PEYTON MACKESON 


Poetry Review: ‘*. . . thought-laden 
and original verses . . . the great merit 
of Mrs. Mackeson’s work lies in its 
originality . . . meditative thought 
inspired to melody.” 5s. net. 
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BERNARD SHAW’S 
famous play 
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5s. NET 
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THE LETTERS OF 
HENRY ADAMS 


1858-1899 
Edited by Worthington C. Ford 


Harold Nicolson : ‘‘ ‘The Education of Henry Adams’ is 
the best book which has come from America in the last 
decade. These letters furnish a commentary on that 
admirable autobiography . .. People who have read, 
and liked, the ‘Education’ will find these letters 
indispensable.” 


Also, ‘‘ The Education of Henry Adams.” 


21s. ner 





New Ed. 
10s. 6d. net. 











ESME’S SONS 


by A. R. WEEKES 


This is the most passionate and moving 
story yet written by the author of 
“Spanish Sunlight,”’ and relates with 
delicate artistry the history of Esmé 
Palaret’s twin sons. 7s. 6d. net. 


MORNING 
SORROW 


by JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 


Arnold Bennett in the Evening 
Standard; ‘‘A quiet novel, achieving 
considerable beauty without any 
strainings for effect . . . the character- 
drawing is frequently more than good 
. . ? unusual clarity of expression. 
John Rothenstein has many of the 
qualities of a born novelist .. .” 

6s. net. 


ANOTHER NIGHT, 
ANOTHER DAY 


by D. F. CARDINER 


By the author of ‘‘ The Prison House ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Beguiling Shore.”’ British 
Weekly: ‘‘ Mrs. Gardiner will add to 
her reputation with this charming, 
pathetic, serious story ...”’ 7s. 6d. 
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the English Mistery 
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A Treatise on Freemasonry and 








WALTER de la MARE’S 


new volume of 


POEMS FOR 


A HISTORY OF 


CIVILISATION 


SPANISH 


CHILDREN 


Graphic: ‘‘ This is a delicate filigree of new and 
old rhymes, as much a bedside book for grown-ups 
as a bedtime book for children. It is a treasure 
trove of beauty to which the reader will turn 
again and again, for it is essentially a book to dip 
into—and never without enjoyment.” 7s. 6d. net. 


GREEN FIELDS OF 
ENGLAND 


by CLARE CAMERON 
Illustrated by Edmond L. Warre 


Truth: ‘*. . . readers . . . will assuredly fall in 
love with it on its own merits ... Nor could 
anyone wish for a more delightful guide-companion 
than the author. No country lover but will 
succumb to the appeal of this infectious book.” An 

12s. 6d. net. 


by RAFAEL ALTAMIRA 


by WILLIAM SANDERSON , 
J Introduction by J. B. Trend 


This book exposes the fallacy that morals 
are derived from religious sources, and 
analyses the effect of the consequent bias. 
To this bias is attributed the cause of the 
present decline of Western civilisation. 
4s. 6d. net. 


New Statesman : ‘‘. . . no mere history of 
external or internal politics, movements 
and administrations, but embraces the 
growth and fate of everything Spanish in 
the arts, crafts and sciences as well.’”’ 
21s. net. 


THE CHANGING 
FABRIC OF JAPAN 


by Capt. M. D. KENNEDY 


FLAMENCA 


Translated from the Provengal 
of Bernardet, the Troubadour 


by H. F. M. PRESCOTT 


authentic book on all 
dealing with Japan. 


problems 
Scotsman: ‘*. . . the excellent rendering Social, political and 
into graceful and vivacious prose ... 
now gay, now sorrowful, and always 


charmingly varied.”’ 10s. 6d. net. 


economic changes are interestingly de- 
scribed here by Capt. Kennedy, and their 
significance explained. 


16s. net. 
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The simple maiden who sewed upon a sampler at the age of 

nine— 

Lo he comes arrayd in vengance 

Rideing down the heavnly road 

Floods of fury roll before him 

Who can meet an angry god 

Tremble sinners 

Who can stand before his rod— 
had very likely, outside a few mistakes in spelling and 
punctuation, little to “ear from the outraged deity when the 
last trump blew, and would doubtless have considered the 
form and visage of Mr. Bertrand Russell, if he had catechised 
her about her inner life, more terrible that that of the 
Almighty himself. And as for the problems which beset little 
Messalina Smith and little Tiberius Jenkins, they would never 
have entered her mind at all. 

‘** Possibly not,’’ say the psycho-analysts. ‘‘ But some of 
her cousins and nieces were far less fortunate, and you will 
find them in the lunatic asylums to-day.”’ 

My answer to that would be that a period of kindlier 
education, better hygiene, and, above all, fewer babes, had 
already followed before the psychiatrists got to work upon us. 
Things seemed to be going better with the child. It was 
gaining in prestige with its parents. Less terrified by 
frequent punishment it seemed happier, healthier, more beau- 
tiful. One noticed it running about making a horrible noise 
but apparently quite free from neuroses, ambivalent trans- 
ferences and masochistic moods. A better understanding 
seemed to have ripened between parents and children, even 
in classes which did not know, and do not know to-day, who 
(Edipus was, nor what tragedy happened to his kingly home. 
And one hoped that other “ troubling fixations ’’ (though 
we had not learned to call them that) were being rapidly 
eliminated. 

And now this. 

The psycho-anaiysts, to do them justice, see no harm in it 
all. Comparing savage cults and savage mores with our 
own, they find that certain tribes have certain sex taboos 
and others practically none. Our civilisation from this point 
of view ranks, I understand, rather above that of the 
Wotjobaluks in South-East Australia, but very much below 
that of the Samoans, who are of all men and women most 
blest. Nearly every sex-licence is practised by them, from any 
age, openly and unashamed, with the best results possible, 
except that the salary of a psychiatrist who wanted to do 
business there would be almost nil. In the days to come, 
when the State takes over the care of childhood because the 
futility of family life has become obvious to all, and deals 
with children intelligently and scientifically, instead of using 
a mixture of fond fuss and absurd taboos, the Minister of 
Health. and Housing will proceed to Samoa in order to pick 
up a few hints on how to deal with Henry Fairchild, Tiberius 
Jenkins, and Messalina Smith. I wish him joy of his job. 

But I still remain 2 doubter, unconvinced. The psycho- 
pathologist seems to me too cold. I do not think he gives 
sufficient value to the element of pure emotional friendship in 
the parent-child relalionship. I think, for that reason, it 
will survive, even when the reading of @dipus Rex becomes 
compulsory in every kindergarten. I do not think the evan- 
gelists and apostles of Freud will break up our muddled, 
foolish family life just yet. For besides being cold, they are 
cumbrous. They have elephantine feet. They will not learn 
to tread lightly because they tread on our dreams. 


E. V. Knox. 


THE VICTORIAN LADY 


Mrs. Gaskell and Her Friends. By ExizasetH HA.pane. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

Elizabeth Gaskell was the Victorian Lady: and_ the 
Victorian Lady, as she lived, did not always resemble our 
current conception of her. Miss Haldane, in this very 
pleasant Life, is blessedly unconcerned with being clever. 
She can, of course, afford the modesties, and it is an honest 
straightforward piece of work, where the subject’s faictes, 
dictes, et gestes draw the portrait themselves—a portrait 
that tallies with Richmond’s delightful head, with the fine 
grey eyes that Jook out serene and forthright, meeting a 
world sufficiently far from easy with a quiet, not indifferent, 
elegance. Elegance—how the word “ dates,’’ as we say, 


now! The very conception is somewhat laughable; is—that 
most patronising of adjectives—‘“‘ quaint.’’ It suggests the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, to us. But was the conception, after 
all, so absurd? We pride ourselves nowadays on “‘ being 
ourselves,’’ on ‘“‘ self-determination,’’ ‘‘ self-expression ’’— 
good things, perhaps, if we have that self to express which 
seems so lacking in most of their votaries ... or if we 
have power to choose which of our selves is the one to which 
we care to give expression. And elegance is precisely that 
power of choice, to be able always and in all circumstances— 
one recalls the famous Platonic description of courage—to 
elect one’s attitude of mind and body, and keep it without 
an ungraceful display of effort, in the midst of whatever 
wildly conflicting stresses. 

** Wildly conflicting stresses ’’—the author of Cranford? 
The phrase may well make a reader’s eyebrows lift. It 
might do for the Brontés, perhaps, but—Mrs. Gaskell? I am 
not so sure. Mrs. Virginia Woolf lately declared that before 
a woman can really be an artist she must have five hundred 
a year and a room with a key. But the Greek self-complete- 
ness, the perfect poise, of Emma was fashioned in a crowded 
parlour: the smaller and slighter, but no less finished Cranford 
by the excellent mother of four growing daughters, the very 
efficient wife end housekeeper of a busy pastor with a small 
stipend, in a dining-room with three doors, the core of the 
household, where in addition a single week might bring 

Thackeray’s lectures, two dinners, one concert card party at 
home, killing a pig, my week at the school which took me into town 
from 9 to 12 every morning—company in the house, Isabella leaving, 

Wm. too busy to be agreeable to my unfortunate visitors (Mr. and 

Mrs. Wedgwood, Dot and Jane, their servant, Annie, and Ellen 

Green, closely packed!) so I had to do double duty and talk 

zsthetically (I dare say !) all the time I was thinking of pickle for 

pork, and with a Ruskinian face and tongue I talked away with a 

heart like Martha’s. 

—all this in the very middle of writing a novel. She was 
not in the least a martyr about it, either. She could say 
‘* Botheration take the house,’’ and even use some much. 
more forcible language. But she can write proudly, just 
after begging for ‘‘ literary gossip,’’ ‘‘ We’ve got a mangle, 
and are washing at home and do it beautifully.”’ And 
this was before the days of crépe de Chine, with eight women 
wearing five-yard-wide starched petticoats! And as for 
Mrs. Woolf’s five hundred a year... there is a little 
picture of Mr. Gaskell, no tyrant, but a generous, upright 
man, devoted to his lovely distinguished wife and apparently 
without jealousy of her fame; but when his wife received £10 
for a story he saw nothing odd in putting the cheque in his 
pocket and promising she should ‘‘ have some ”’ [sic] for her 
Refuge. 

How many of our strenuous modern women could achieve 
a pretty prolific authorship under these conditions? For we 
tend to forget that besides a single exquisite genre-piece, 
she wrote half-a-dozen books that were well known in a world 
where Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés, George Eliot, 
Trollope, and Kingsley were in full output, and also a swarm 
of short stories, mostly “‘ thrillers’’—she anticipated the 
modern Bench of Bishops in her enjoyment of a real good 
murder, for preference with a ghost thrown in as bonus, and 
wrote them with as much gusto as she read. With all that, 
she had a genius for friendship, and always, apparently, 
could find leisure for it, for the long and lively and delightful 
letters, of which Miss Haldane has rescued several unpub- 
lished, including one that describes, in fresh impression, her 
first stay at the vicarage of Haworth in a detail more 
immediate than in the Life. Narrow, these ladies? She 
could be, and deeply, the friend of women as dissimilar as 
Charlotte Bronté, Florence Nightingale, and the lively, 
untidy Scots-Irish-French Madame Mohl, whose word for a 
chef—a tom-cook—deserves survival. The Life of Charlotte 
Bronté is still read, if not in the ‘ clever ’”’ circles who dis- 
praise it. And although she did one surprisingly foolish 
thing in the matter of Branwell (and paid dearly for it) it 
is an astonishing piece of work for sympathy, tact, and 
unselfeconscious rightness in the handling of sufficiently 
difficult data. The letters given here are a supplement, and 
a valuable one. Perhaps a modern biographer would not 
have minded, but some of her speculations on Arthur 
Nicholls, some of Charlotte’s confidences about her marriage, 
were matters that, while Nicholls was still alive, could not 
decently have been given to the world. The portrait of 
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The Mysterious Universe* Crown 8vo. 2 plates. 3s. 6d. net 
Over 30,000 sold in a month 


“An entrancing survey of the riddle of existence.” NEWS CHRONICLE 
2nd edition, revised and enlarged 


Over 40,000 sold The Universe Around Us Demy 8vo. 25 plates. 12s.6d.net 


“The best popular book on Astronomy.” THE REVIBW OF REVIEWS 
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THE MIDDLE AGES 


The Medieval Scene Crown 8vo. 16 illustrations. §s. net 
An Informal Introduction to the Middle Ages 


“Dr Coulton is our historiographer-in-chief of the Middle Ages ne, this fascinating little volume 
should send any intelligent reader to the author’s larger wor THE NEW AGE 
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STORIES for CHILDREN 


: Royal 8vo. 32 lino-cuts 
How it happened by Agnes Miller Parker. 


Myths and Folk-Tales 7s. 6d. net 


“Told with artful simplicity and great charm. .. .With lino-cuts that really illustrate the stories and really please as well. . 
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Florence Nightingale in these letters is a vivid one, and a 
little terrifying: genius completely devoted to high ends is 
not always at its best in a house-party; but only a soul like 
a sword could have done her work, and few of us over thirty 
but may remember it is to her we owe the life of a friend. 

Moreover, in the inception of her art, Mrs. Gaskell was 
nearer Miss Nightingale than Miss Austen. Mary Barton 
sprang from that noble indignation with the lot of those who 
are desolate and oppressed that made Florence Nightingale 
burn her road to Scutari. This charming, humorous lady, 
this good housewife, was a crusader, and a gallant one. The 
Hungry Forties flame in that first novel. And in Ruth the 
upright, fastidious gentlewoman, a pastor’s wife in a sect of 
the strictest ethics, spoke in defence of the unmarried 
mother. At no small cost: to write a ‘‘ daring ’’ novel in our 
time takes much iess courage than, say, it would need to 
praise a heroine for chastity, or to make the suggestion that 
possible self-control may mean more pressure of driving-force 
in the self than the surrender to any casual impulse. But 
Ruth was written in the eighteen-fifties; Mrs. Gaskell must 
have known the storm that she would raise, the gentlemen 
who would write to say they had burned it lest it should 
corrupt their daughters. The storm hurt. To be banned by 
the libraries was not, to her, a source of comforting self- 
satisfaction. That kind of abuse made her physically ill and 
struck at the foundation of her courage. There is a letter 
quoted where she wails, “‘ I think I must be an improper 
woman without knowing it, I do so manage to shock people.”’ 
The phrase, it is true, has a tang of rueful jest. But the 
sentence before it shows how the charges wounded. “I could 
not get them out of my head by thinking of anything else, 
but dreamt about them and all that.’’ Said a gentleman who 
was a connoisseur, ‘‘ Tc be feared to do a thing and yet to do 
it is just what makes the prettiest kind of a man.” Our 
porcelain creator of Cranford had that courage. 

In short, the lady, like most things really worth while, was 
a good deal of an antinomy. And our age, as dramatic 
critics, writing of Antony and Cleopatra, have shown suffi- 
ciently in the last few weeks, is not well fitted to savour 
antinomies. Even our fathers, the Victorians, preferred as a 
rule to think in antitheses: nos nequiores need a still easier 
road, and reacting from them, or influenced by science (which 
has to simplify experience), are afraid of what one clause will 
not formulate. Mrs. Gaskell was not great, but she had a 
fullness as hard, apparently, for our wider age to draw as it 
is for our freedom to achieve. 

AGNES Mure MACKENZIE. 


ROUND THE CHRISTMAS SHELVES 


Dream Days. By KENNETH GRAHAME. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Kidnapped. By R. L. Stevenson. Oxford Univ. Press. 10s. 6d. 
The Water-Babies. By Cuar.tes Kincstey. Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 
The Story of Pierre Pons. By F. pe MiomaANnpRE. Dent. 6s. 
Red Magic. Edited by Romer Witson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

No. 8 Joy Street. Blackwell. 6s. 


Tal: His Marvellous Adventures with Noom Zor Noom. 
Pau. FENIMORE Cooper. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


The Moon on My Left. By Caryt Branms. Gollancz. 6s. 


By 


The White Man’s Garden. By Mervyn Sxrrrer. Mathews and 
Marrot. 6s. 

How It Happened. By Ruopa Power. Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


Kalulu the Hare. By Frank Wortuincton. Collins. 6s. 

Folk Tales of a Savage. By Lopacorta. Knopf. 5s. 

Ceesar. By Parrick Russ. Putnam. 5s. 

Tally Ho. By Moyra Cuartron. Putnam. 5s. 

An Artist’s Models. By Ceci Auprn. Witherby. 

That Dog of Mine. By Jor WALKER. 7s. 6d. 

Jock the Scot. By Arice G. Rosman. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter’s Moon. By EpricG. Rozserts. Constable. 14s. 

Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. Harrap. 42s. 

Seven Ages of Invention. By Cyrm Haru. Blackie. 3s. 6d. 

H.M.S. “Beagle”? in South America. By Cuartes Darwin 
and Captain Fitz Roy. ‘Watts. 1s. 6d. 

the day on the calendar 


15s. 


Reluctantly, as red-framed 


approaches, we begin to wind up the machinery of our bene- 
What gifts tc be bought, what cards to be chosen 


volence. 
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(holly and a nice greeting), what unlikely tickets in some 
port-and-turkey sweepstake—not to mention the round of 
parties and pantomimes! No wonder that the machinery 
creaks and groans. It is easy to be Scrooge for eleven months 
of the year (we do it to perfection), but it is a sincere tribute 
to convention which reforms us, if unwillingly, at the last 
moment, so that we pull crackers and drink “‘fizz’”’ as though 
we had been waiting for them all the year through. “ Really, 
my dear, I don’t see why this year we should be drinking 
champagne. I don’t like it, I can’t afford it——’’ ‘“ Oh, but 
we must. And the children must have ginger ale. . . .”’ So 
it all starts again. Christmas—except for the young—remains 
what it always was. We go on gorging ourselves and wearing 
paper-hats at an angle. We go on saying, ‘‘ I wonder if it 
will snow on Christmas Day,’’ and ‘‘ Father Christmas won’t 
come unless you’re asleep by twelve,’’ dimly aware that we 
are saying just what we said last year, but unable to think of 
anything else. Father Christmas, perhaps, is a bit of a joke, 
but he is a joke that must be kept up: the children with their 
hung-out stockings (pillow-slips even) see to that. And at 
the last moment some childish infection catches us, and we 
romp and giggle with the rest. ‘‘ He’s a good sport,” they 
say of some red-faced banker who has emerged from the 
smoky angles of his study on this one important day of the 
year. Shining and bewildered, he hangs nervously on the 
bared explosive tip of a cracker or poses as Napoleon; nobody 
but himself appreciating the conviction ‘‘ Never again” 
which goes with his enjoyment. Yet he enjoys himself, 
wandering about this no-man’s land of snows and elves and 
goggle-eyed rabbits, and if they want a dragon for the 
charade, well, he wiii make a very good dragon. 

Christmas fare does not alter, and the books which are 
part of it are much the same each year. Pretty verses, 
stories of animals, a fat volume or two of fairy-tales, reprints 
of Stevenson, Lewis Carroll, Kingsley, a book of mechanical 
wonders, something or other Eastern (the Christmas tree 
comes from Turkey), and hunting verses and stories. An 
unconventional Christmas book is a contradiction in terms: 
the standard remains a homely prettiness. Most of the books 
listed at the top of the column successfully achieve this. 
They are not all books for children—the hunting books, 
Handley Cross, and even H.M.S. “ Beagle’’ in South 
America, are meant for uncles. Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
Dream Days, which is familiar, hovers between the nursery 
and the library. Surely no child under twelve would be 
caught reading it; the style is too careful, and the whole 
book is a revelation to grown-ups and not to children. 
Perhaps it was a mistake to make Edward “I ’’; he becomes 
the author of beautiful descriptions and unfathomably wise 
remarks about Olympians, which are really outside his world. 
But what a charming and admirably written book it is! Few 
books catch so well the inconsequential breathless talk of 
children. Dream Days is better than The Golden Age, 
though not so well known. The present edition is delicately 
illustrated in silhouette by Mr. Ernest Shepard. 

The illustrations of Kidnapped are vivid and sinister. 
There is one of an expanse of sky with a few heavily- 
shadowed faces of sailors in the foreground which gives the 
atmosphere at once. Mr. Hilder’s illustrations are really 
exciting. The Water-Babies has inspired Mr. Theaker only 
to a bathroom prettiness. For the sake of modesty the 
water-babies have sprouted little sheaves of pink feathers 
round the middle. Mr. Theaker misses nearly all his chances; 
he does not even show Tom in his prickly coat or stepping 
from the fireplace. 

The Story of Pierre Pons has on an average three or four 
clownish pictures on a page. No child could resist this 
book, which is really a grand-tour of toy-shop. Pierre Pons 
is a soldier doll; the other characters are a pair of clothes- 
peg wrestlers, nailed together, a stork with a pendulum 
which wags its neck and tail, a clown with a sunshade 
balanced on his nose, and an exquisite Japanese doll. The 
book has all the vivid attraction of a golliwog. 

Pictures are not so important in fairy-tales. ‘‘ She was the 
most beautiful princess in the world ’’ can be more easily 
written than drawn. But in Red Magic the illustrations, 
some of them exquisitely coloured, have a quality of their 
own. They do not belong closely to the tales collected in 
this book, but are worth looking at for themselves. Miss 
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DOLPHIN 
BOOKS 


THE 
DOLPHIN 
BOOKS 


The first three volumes in a new series of short works are now 
ready, and the series—The Dolphins—will be added to from time 
to time. The ordinary edition, in crown 8vo, will be at a uniform 
price of 2s. net. There will also be large-paper editions at differing 
prices. ‘They will make excellent presents, for they are fresh, and 
they have been produced with care. The following are now ready: 


VULGARITY IN LITERATURE: Atpovs Huvuxtey 


(Large paper edition. 


215, net) 


ALCESTIS: translated by RicHarp ALpINGTON 


(Large paper edition. 


155. #et) 


THE NEW PROVIDENCE: a story by R. H. Morrram 


(Large paper edition. 


SEVEN TYPES 
OF AMBIGUITY 


WILLIAM EMPSON 


A disquisition, “1 cannot produce a 
ballad myself to the glory of our 
present critics; but if I could, I 
should unambiguously include the 
name of Empson.” — Epmunpb 
Biunpen in The Nation. “ Here, at 
last, isa book which one should force 
oneself to read.””—Haro.p NICOLSON 
in The Daily Express. 7s. 6d. net 


BROTHER TO 
BERT 


CHARLOTTE HALDANE 


A novel. “It is written with an 
enviable confidence and impudence.” 
—Rosert Lynp in The News 
Chronicle. “Extremely exciting.” — 
Evetyn Wavucu in The Graphic. 
“One more proof that in Mrs, 
Haldane we have a writer of origin- 
ality and force.” — The Daily 
Telegraph. 75. 6d. net 


XB 


215. net) 


WINTER 
MOVEMENT 


FULIAN BELL 


Poems. ‘They must be closely 
observed if their fine workmanship 
is to be appreciated. His book is at 
once promising and accomplished, 
and a happy indication that the earth 
is still dearer to some of its citizens 
than Berlin woolwork and bric-a- 
brac."—Sytvia Lynp in The 
News Chronicle. 55. net 


THE SECRET 
BIRD 


DAPHNE MUIR 


A novel. “Her power of conveying 
to the reader the sound and feeling 
and appearance of South African 
landscape is remarkable.”—The New 
Statesman, “Here is a novel which 
can be recommended to everyone 
who likes good writing . . . will not 
easily be forgotten.” —The Spectator 
75. 6d, net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
97 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
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Nielsen’s style is Chinese and _ delicately fantastic; doggy quality is more easily got on paper than, say, the 


though there is a drawing for ‘“‘ The Story of the Three 
Bears ”’ of the old woman jumping out of the window with a 
backward look at the astonished bears which is cheeky as 
well as decorative. Red Magic is an unusual collection of 
very good stories; it contains, besides Southey’s ‘‘ Three 
Bears,’’ a fairy tale by the Comtesse D’Aulnoy, two poems 
from Percy’s Reliques, a little-known story by Dickens, and 
the original version of ‘‘ Aladdin.’”’ It is a book for older 
children who have a taste for more serious fairy-tales. 
No. 8 Joy Street is a book of modern stories and verses. It 
is entertaining, well-illustrated and printed in large type. 
Its appeal is elastic. Some of the stories are plain make- 
believe; others, such as Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s ‘‘ The 
Parrot and the Cat,’’ can be read with enjoyment by the 
most prosaic. Tal is an American version of the Arabian 
Nights; so one judges from the solid gold, silver, 
amethyst and diamond with which every landscape is 
scattered. Mr. Paui Fenimore Cooper (a grandson of 
James) uses too many colours—a green horse, a silver 
turtle, golden grass, etc. ‘‘ Somewhere across the sea there 
is a strange land. The mountains are made of pure gold. 
Whoever can find that land will be richer than anyone else 
in the world.” This is a fairly common motif of fairy-tales, 
but Mr. Cooper overdoes it. 

Miss Caryl Brahms has written a book of verses which owe 
a good deal to Mr. Milne. This seems to be the standard 
style of Christmas verse-making, and though it celebrates 
the nursery are many children entertained by this sort 
of verse? It turns make-believe into prettiness, whereas 
children are violently excited and delighted by their 
‘* pretendings.’’ The irregularity and thinness of many of 
the verses, again, appeal to grown-ups. However, as 
nursery fashions go at. the moment, this is the latest thing, 
and the illustrations and explosive typography will attract 
children. Miss Caryl Brahms is at her best mimicking 
childish words. ‘‘ Old Mrs. Mottleby,’’ who comes in ‘“ to 
clean,’ is badly hit by the weather: 


When the wind’s in the east, which is often the rule, 

She gets the rheumatikses something crule ! 

When the wind’s in the north, which is almost as bad, 
She gets such neuralgee it jest drives her mad ! 

And it doesn’t much help when the wind’s in the south, 
For that’s when she feels every tooth in her mouth ! 


The White Man's Garden sounds a forbidding title, but a 
glance at the cover is reassuring. The picture shows a 
tropical forest, tall trees festooned with creepers, large heart- 
shaped leaves and star-fish flowers on the ground—a genuine 
fairyland. The book is a story about a white man’s garden 
in Borneo; it is the gossip of flowers, trees and small animals. 
This is a book which children will like. Mr. Melvyn Skipper, 
who illustrates his own story with zest and variety, has the 
right veice for children; but even he has a wicked eye on the 
grown-up reader. ‘‘ ‘ What’s a divorce?’ asked the Paw- 
paw. ‘It’s something one human being gets when a garden 
gets too small for two of them,’ replied the Mango.”’ 

There are several books of fables about animals. How It 
Happened is a collection of legends from all parts of the 
world explaining why animals and flowers are ‘“‘ just so.’’ 
These stories are told with a delightful natural humour. 
The lino-cuts of animals and flowers are excellent and 
not too fanciful. Kalulu the Hare is an African Uncle 
Remus. Kalulu looks like a smooth, very agile pig with 
long ears. He outwits lions without difficulty, and is 
a romping practical joker. The stories are not nearly as 
good as Uncle Remus, but they have a local quality and 
appeal to the same fundamental respect for cunning. Folk 
Tales of a Savage are round-the-camp-fire anecdotes, and 
here too cunning is triumphant. The story-teller is an old 
hunter, who rebukes the young hunters, not always 
pointedly, with his wisdom and instructs them in the crafti- 
ness of animals. Czxsar and Tally Ho are autobiographies 
of animals, one of a panda leopard and the other of an 
Irish horse. Both are good, in different styles, and their 
authors know what they are writing about. Cesar is a 
savage hunter, while Tally Ho becomes a tame one. The 
illustrations, particularly Mr. Lionel Edwards’s for Tally Ho, 
are pleasantly iifelike. An Artist’s Models, That Dog of 


Mine, and Jock the Scot should satisfy dog-lovers. A 


smooth inscrutability of the cat. 
fiction you have dogginess itself. 

The grown-up equivalent of children’s animal stories is the 
hunting story. ‘‘ Horsey”’ implies a more intense and 
widely-spread enthusiasm. In Hunter’s Moon Captain 
Roberts celebrates, besides the chase, rooks, coffee-houses, 
the moon, old prints, hunters’ diaries, horse shows and even 
the tailors’ shops in Piccadilly—all in verse. Imagine any 
other sportsman’s book of verse on the same scale; say, 4 
Footballer’s Final or Ivory and Baize (for billiard players)! 
Hunter’s Moon is pleasantly enthusiastic and accomplished. 
The new edition of Handley Cross is a magnificent piece of 
book production; Leech’s illustrations alone are a joy. And 
here, for once, hunters and others can agree in liking the 
same book. 

Lastly, two books which, as the inventors of children’s 
games are fond of saying, ‘‘ combine amusement with 
instruction.”” Seven Ages of Invention is decidedly instruc- 
tional; the seven ages being steam, steel, electricity (which 
occupies two ages), the heat-engine, the loom, the flying 
machine, wireless. It has excellent photographs and describes 
complicated things simply. Darwin’s H.M.S. “‘ Beagle ”’ in 
South America, somewhat abridged, is a delightful book, 
with something of the simple narrative quality of the older 
navigators. 


Here in picture, verse and 


A ROUND DOZEN 


Lullabies. An Anthology. Edited by Dr. 


Scholartis Press. 6s. 

Toys. By C. W. Beaumont. Beaumont. 5s. 

The Goofus Man. By Peccy Barwe.t and Nice Mortanp. 
Scholartis Press. 5s. 

The Story of Mr. Punch. By O. Feumuer. Dent. 5s. 

Pantomimes. By T. E. Exxis (Lord Howard bE WALDEN). 
Mathews and Marrot. 6s. 

Numerous Names Nimbly Narrated. 
Milford. 6s. 

The Children’s Book of Wild Flowers and the Story of their 
Names. Second Series. By Garern H. Brownina. 
Chambers. 10s. 6d. 


Adrift in the Arctic. 

The Adventures of John Carfax. 
5s. 

Aboard the Bonaventure. 
Society. 7s. 6d. 

The Golden Forest. By Epirn Howes. Dent. 6s. 

Bran the Bronze-Smith. By J. Reason. Dent. 5s. 


An Anthology of Lullabies ought not to be included in a 
review of children’s books at all, for though lullabies may be 
the first things that a child hears they are the last things 
that he wants to read. Still, since it is there, it must 
obviously be put in its chronological place, at the beginning. 
The collection is pleasantly produced and on the whole well- 
chosen, though I hankered after ‘‘ Can ye sew cushions,’ and 
I assume that Tennyson’s incredible “‘ Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, 
sleep, and dream of me ’’ was put in as a joke. Reading the 
book straight through, you get the impression that the main 
purpose of a lullaby is not to send the child to sleep but to 
enable its mother to let off steam about the badness of the 
world in general and the child’s father in particular; for 
nearly all the babies to whom lullabies are addressed seem to 
be illegitimate (and the father a real wrong ’un at that). Then 
you realise that this impression is probably false, because the 
mother didn’t really write the lullaby at all—she hadn't 
time. It is the fathers and the unmarried aunts and uncles 
who write lullabies, and very often they are the only people 
who sing them; the mother merely tucks the baby up and 
gets on with the washing. ... The lullaby proper is, in 
fact, a Swiz; but as a poetical convention it has produced 
some very charming lyrics, and if you collect anthologies you 
certainly ought to have this one. 

Next in order of age comes Toys, a book of twenty-six 
pieces of verse ranging in subject from Ark to Zoo. With 
a little straining the author managed to include a Xylophone 


F. E. Bunn. 


By Rvurnu_ Sanpys. 


By J. Morrison. Milford. 5s. 
By L. R. Bourne. Milford. 


By STANLEY RocGers. Medici 
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NONESUCH PRESS BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 19 30 











HAZLITT’S SELECTED ESSAYS, 840 pages, now ready .. .. «.. «. 85.60. 
ALICE MEYNELL’S SELECTED POEMS, now ready .. 1. .. «2» «35. 6d. 
BLAKE’S COMPLETE WRITINGS, 17,760 pages, 8th thousand 2 «+ 025.64. 228. 
DONNE’S POEMS & SELECTED PROSE, 878 pages, 6th thousand .. 8s. 6d. & 175. 6a. 
THE WEEK-END BOOK, 564 pages, tooth thousand .. =». www 6S SF 85. 6d. 











The books listed above are all 
unlimited editions, but they are Nonesuch books, and designed and 
made with proper care. They are to be had of all good booksellers. 
There are three new /imited editions of the Nonesuch Press for this 
Christmas: Dov Quixote, in his best translation, illustrated by E. 
McKnight Kauffer, two volumes, bound in whole niger leather, £5 5s.; 
D. H. Lawrence’s unpublished stories, Love Among the Haystacks, with a 
Reminiscence by David Garnett, 15s.; and The Courtier’s Library, a curious 
jest by John Donne, 8s.6d. The Press has also just completed its hand- 
some edition of North’s Plutarch, five volumes, £7 10s. All these were 
heavily over-subscribed by the booksellers, where copies may still in 
some cases be available. The Press itself has no copies for disposal. 


The Nonesuch Press, 16 Great James Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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in his toy-cupboard, which was a relief to me: I am a purist 
about alphabets, and was dreading an Xmas-Tree. This is a 
fair sample of the verse: 

My dolly stands on her legs and walks, 

And moves her lips and even talks. 

Sometimes she’s naughty—smacked—and cries ; 

When she’s good, I dry her eyes. 
There is a good ceal which scans even worse, and some of the 
rhymes are deplorable, such as ‘‘ lion—iron.’’ Eileen Mayo’s 
pictures, however, modestly called ‘‘ decorations,’”’ are 
simple, original and altogether charming. In this dilemma, 
what are you to do? Obviously, buy the book—but give it 
to a child who is not old enough to read. 

The Goofus Man, a ‘‘ play-fantasy for children,”’ is a blend 
of bowdlerised Barrie and emasculated Milne. It is all about 
a little boy called Jon (without the ‘‘h,”’ please), who gets 
into an enchanted forest and meets people with names like 
the Goofus Man, the Guardian of the Starlit Hill, and Ecky- 
Becky, the All-High Dreadfulness. He says he must get 
home to his parents, because ‘‘ Daddy sort of knows funny 
thinks like what puppies dream and why daffodils dance, and 
Mummy’s—(he smiles across the air to her)—my Mummy. 
You can’t forget that, can you? ’”? The author makes copious 
use of the Whimsical Stage Direction, the Emphatic Capital, 
and the Indiscriminate Hyphen. ‘‘ (Over all there is a 
pleasant feeling of a curious something-going-to-happen.) ”’ 
And: 

Boco (rather nicely). It is the Kingdom of Small Boys, where 
nobody old can come, and once you've been here your Heart Never 
Grows Up. 

I have Gone On about this book at some length, because it is 
high time Something-Was-Done-About-This-Sort-of-Thing, 
before it becomes an endemic disease. 

It is a relief to turn to the broad, robust and vigorous 
Story of Mr. Punch, admirably told in the traditional 
Arabian Nights manner by Octave Feuillet, and skilfully 
translated by J. Harris Gable. All children who are old 
enough to love Punch and Judy shows will delight in this 
story of Mr. Punch’s life, his adventures at Court, his un- 
ceasing efforts to get even with the wicked Lord de Bugolin, 
and his escapade among the robbers. And if the humour is 
often crude and sometimes cruel, if Mr. Punch’s methods are 
unscrupulous and the moral of the tale non-apparent—well, 
children, thank heaven, have no “ finer feelings,’’ and are 
perfectly happy so long as the nicest person comes out on top 
in the end. The black-and-white illustrations by Berta and 
Elmer Hader are as robust and as humorous as the text. 

Pantomimes consist of five short plays written for and 
performed by the author's own children and their friends, 
ranging in age from five to eighteen. They must have been 
great fun to write and still greater fun to produce, but they, 
are obviously more suited to the intelligence of the older than 
of the younger actors, who, unless they were very precocious, 
can, I fancy, have understood little of the text. The first, 
and best, is “‘ The Reluctant Dragon,’’ taken from Kenneth 
Grahame’s story, in which the legend of St. George is 
ingeniously turned inside out. The others are in the same 
vein—well-known fairy-stories twisted back to front; one has 
a modern setting and a P. G. Wodehouse hero; another 
(‘‘ Puss and Brutes *’) is a crook drama, the intricacies of 
whose plot would make any Edgar Wallace thriller seem as 
simple as A.B.C. There is a good deal of rather grown-up 
wit and not a iittle punning—but that is all in the panto- 
mime tradition. 

I am not quite sure what age of person Numerous Names 
Nimbly Narrated is intended for. It is another alphabet 
book (though the “ X,’’ alas, is shirked!), and consists of 
amusing coloured pictures of grotesque people in Edward 
Lear-ish clothes, illustrating such captions as ‘‘ Maudlin 
Marmaduke Making Merry Maybe Merely Midsummer Mad- 
ness.’ It has an alluring yellow cover, and would make an 
attractive book to leave lying about in the drawing-room in 
case people arrive too early for dinner. 

The Children’s Book of Wild Flowers (Second Series) is a 
sequel to the first book of the same name, which is already 
deservedly popular. The coloured plates by M. C. Pollard 
are abundant and excellent (it is the only children’s wild- 
flower book I have yet seen which deals faithfully with the 
blue-purples and the red-purples, for example) and the letter- 





press is charmingly full of the folk-lore and mythology of 
flowers and flower-names. 

The five remaining books are all adventure books, and all 
good. Adrift in the Arctic is what is generally called a 
‘‘ rattling’? tale of a party of schoolboys who, rather 
improbably, mislaying captain and crew, have to weather an 
Arctic winter in unaided charge of a square-rigged ship. The 
author does not bother much about characterisation, but 
confines himself to icy adventures and a wealth of nautical 
language. He evidently knows his subject. 

The Adventures of John Carfax is about smugglers and 
press-gangs in the time of Napoleon. It is even more 
** rattling ’’ than the last and more subtly written. 

Aboard the Bonaventure is very attractive in appearance: 
type, illustrations and dust-cover are all excellent, but some- 
how it doesn’t rattle quite so well as the preceding two: in 
fact, here and there it definitely creaks a bit, because 
the author finds it hard (who does not, except Kipling and 
E. Nesbit?) to transport modern children into bygone 
centuries, and because it is too openly “‘ informative.”’ 

The Golden Forest was very nearly ruined for me by the 
note inside the jacket, which admits that the story is intended 
to bring home to boys a knowledge of “‘ the facts of father- 
hood ”’ by telling of a poor London boy’s adventures in New 
Zealand as the guest of a rich naturalist, who teaches him 
about the mating habits of flowers, fish, birds and animals. 
It sounds unspeakable, but surprisingly enough it ‘‘ comes 
off ’’; it would be a useful aid to tongue-tied parents, of 
which, unfortunately, there are still a great number. 

The best of the bunch, by far, is Bran the Bronze-Smith, 
a strangely convincing and spell-binding story of life in 
these islands three thousand years ago. Bran and Arril, the 
two wandering :lave-boys, are cleverly contrasted and com- 
pletely alive characters, and the everyday life of the Bronze 
Age is amazingly well imagined—or rather reconstructed out 
of the author’s evidently extensive knowledge. He writes 
simply, movingly and vividly, without the slightest trace of 
that fatal quality, instructiveness. Bran the Bronze-Smith is 
a remarkable book; moreover, it has two fascinating maps 
inside its covers, and what more do you want than that? 

JAN STRUTHER. 


DER MEISTERSPION ! 


Steinhauer : The Kaiser’s Master Spy. 
STEAD. Lane. 18s. 


Secrets of Modern Spying. By Vicitanr. Hamilton. 15s. 


Steinhauer evidently desires to be the Fat Boy of German 
espionage. That he does not quite succeed is to his credit. 
He is too modest; he accepts it as his fate to ‘*‘ go down to 
posterity as the Master Spy of the Kaiser,’’ protesting thaf 
the title was not his choice but was thrust upon him. He is 
too honest; he admits his failures frankly, which calls for 
courage when there were so many of them. He is altogether 
too domesticated; even while fascinating or pretending to be 
fascinated by so romantic a figure as ‘‘ the Baroness in 
Green,’’ he never forgets either himself or that family ‘‘ living 
in modest apartments just outside Berlin ”’ in the bosom of 
which he finds his legitimate happiness. He makes no bones 
about admitting that spying is a miserable as well as a dirty 
business, as ill-paid in hard cash as in honour. Yet on the 
face of it one may wonder whether the results justified a 
greater generosity on the part of the Wilhelmstrasse, for even 
the efforts of ‘‘ Der Meisterspion’’ seem to have achieved 
little of positive value. His ‘‘ masterly ’’ organisation in 
Great Britain was, he himself acknowledges, so well known 
to our police that on the outbreak of war it was swept up and 
interned. A typical exploit was the “‘ planting ’’ of a fake 
letter supposed to have come from Germany—but written on 
the addressed notepaper of the Edinburgh hotel where he 
happened to be staying. “ Vigilant ’’ tells us that spies fight 
shy of wigs and false beards, but Steinhauer is everlastingly 
slipping into cloak-rooms to don ‘‘ my favourite side-whiskers 
and a monocle,’”’ and anon vanishing and reappearing as “ a 
respectable-looking old German professor. ... What a 
magician, eh?” Alas for such magic! Mr. William Le 
Queux met him one day “ effectively disguised with a false 


Edited by S. T. FEL- 


beard,’ and instantly reported his identity to the police. 
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. Mr. Muarray’s Books for Gifts . 





THE LETTERS THE WORLD, THE HOUSE 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE BAR 
Published by Authority of His Majesty the King. The lively reminiscences by 


EDITED BY GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE. 


First Volume (1886-1890) of the Third and Final SIR ELLIS HUME-WILLIAMS 





Series. With Photogravures. 25s. net. ‘‘ Love, marriage, divorce and the complexities of human 
‘Mr. Buckle has made Queen Victoria live and speak passion are discussed from a new angle. Tells of 
before us.’’—T7he Times. experiences which will challenge the attention of men and 
‘“‘This is history at its truest. We have here the real women the world over.’’—Daily Mail. Illustrated. 
Queen Victoria.’’-—Daily Telegraph. Second Impression Printing. 12s. net. 





DAWN IN INDIA 


By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. “Should be 
studied by all who presume to have an opinion on India. 
A masterly book, deep in knowledge and in that which is 
better.’’—F. Yeats-Brown in the Spectator. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH OF THE GOOD LIFE 


| 

| 

| 

| 
Told with the sanction of her Parents by ANNE RING, | By the Rt. Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., sometime 
formerly attached to H.R.H. the Duchess of York’s House- Bishop of Oxford. Gifford Lectures, 1929-30. ‘‘ Of 
hold. With 32 Photogravures. 2s. 6d. net. outstanding merit. Even more impressive than The 
50 Thousand Sold in 2 Weeks. Reconstruction of Belief.’’ 10s. 6d. net. 








MARY OF SCOTLAND 


1561-1568. By GRANT R. FRANCIS, F.S.A., Author 
of ‘‘ Scotland’s Royal Line,’’ etc. Deals with Mary’s few 
but memorable years in Scotland, and draws a vivid 
picture of this romantic Queen. Illustrated. 16s. net. 





MEMORIES AND RED CROSS 
VAGARIES AND IRON CROSS 
In which several old acquaintances ‘“A classic among war books,”’ 
from ‘‘San Michele’’ will be found. TWO OTHER VOLUMES said the late Lord Cromer. With 
New Preface. 4th Imp. 6s. net. BY THE AUTHOR OF New Preface. 8th Imp. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


By AXEL MUNTHE. _ Now in its Seventeenth Large 
Impression. 16s. net. 


NEW IMPERIAL IDEALS INDEPENDENCE DAY 


By ROBERT STOKES, B.A. By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 


Introduction by Lord Lloyd, P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.L.E., Cheap Edition. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

D.S.O. ‘* Never have bolder and more life-like pictures been drawn 
of these 18th-century statesmen and soldiers. Everyone who 
reads history should read this book.’’—Spectator. 





‘‘ Constructive suggestions, put vigorously, concisely and 
interestingly.’"—7he Times. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 





Second Large Impression in a Week. 


WANDERER’S END 


A Novel by DENNIS CLEUGH. ‘ Wonderfully attrac- 
tive. Has the same genial, high spirits and frank, simple 














humour as ‘The Good Companions.’’’—Mr. Horace 
Thorogood, in the Evening Standard. 7s. 6d. net. 

New 7/6 net Fiction New 3/6 Fiction 
MYSTERIOUS WAYE by P. C. Wren. THE MARACOT DEEP by A. Conan Doyle. 
THE LOST GOLFER THROUGH A TENT DOOR 

by Horace G. Hutchinson. by R. W. Mackenna. 

QUEER PARTNERS by Sinclair Murray. SATURDAY’S CHILD by Kathleen Norris. 
THE MAN FROM BUTLER’S CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 

by Charles Landstone. by Kathleen Norris. 


Write for Illustrated Christmas Catalogue: sent post free. 


50 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 
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Steinhauer as a spy is indeed a comic turn, and one begins 
after a while to feel for him such an affection as one might 
for a performing hippopotamus. Despite his pomposity, his 
conceit, his self-applause, he is so evidently good-hearted. 

By far the most interesting part of his book tells of his 
close contact with the Kaiser. He was a sailor on the royal 
yacht and later one of the Emperor’s bodyguard, and 
observed him intermittently over a period of thirty years, 
accompanying him on his travels, notably to the Near East 
in 1898. No State secrets are revealed, but the ‘“‘ valet’s ”’ 
opinion—no high one in this case—is usually worth having. 
Steinhauer saw his master as vain, selfish, ill-tempered, melo- 
dramatic, with all the ambition and none of the genius of 
Napoleon. In a concluding letter to Mr. Felstead (who 
appears in these pages as variously author, editor and trans- 
lator) he sums up his idea of what a ruler should be—in effect, 
all that the Kaiser was not! 

Secrets of Modern Spying is a knowledgeable survey—but 
industrious rather than distinguished—of the kinds and types 
and manners of spies, illustrated mainly by stories connected 
with the recent war. Its later chapters on post-war develop- 
ments of spying are in their implications much more success- 
ful in arousing apprehension than anything Steinhauer has to 
tell. On the whole it confirms ‘‘ the Master Spy’s ”’ account, 
and some figures put in an appearance in both books. There 
is one important exception. ‘“‘ Vigilant ’’ has a good deal to 
tell about the German spy system, but marvellous— 
incredible, rather—to relate, of the great Steinhauer himself 
he seems never even to have heard. Such, alas, for the spy, 
is fame! 


CHRISTMAS CRACKERS 
The Best of Low. Cape. 6s. 
Roads and Vagabonds. By K. Hare. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s. 
French Wines. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
Palace Plays. By LAurENcE Housman. 
More Misleading Cases. By A. P. Hersert. Methuen. 5s. 
Things that Annoy Me. By E. V. Knox. Methuen. 5s. 
It’s a Fine World. By Roserr Lynp. Methuen. 5s. 
Simple Stories from Punch. Illus. by 
G. Morrow. Dent. 6s. 


Adam’s Apples. By H. Granam. 
Methuen. 5s. 


Illus. by C. ALDIN. 


By P. pe CASsSAGNAC. 
Cape. 5s. 


By A. MARSHALL. 


Illus. by J. REYNOLDs. 


Ballads for Broad-Brows. By A. P. Herserr. Illus. by 
G. L. Stampa. Benn. 6s. 

**, .. And such Small Deer.”? By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 

Meet These People. By R. Arketi. Illus. by Bert Tuomas. 
Jenkins. 3s. 6d. 


Wisdom for the Wise. By A. P. Herserrt. Illus. by G. Morrow. 
Methuen. 5s. 

Greybeards at Play. 
3s. 6d. 


Nothing but a compliment is intended to the most serious of 
these books by comparison with a cracker. The main object of 
the Christmas cracker is to delight the already delighted; and 
to make the ordinary seem surprising. In their very different 
ways all these authors and artists do that. The three last books 
in our list are reprints; and what can be more deliciously 
surprising than to meet in 1930 the rhymes and pictures with 
which G. K. C. made us laugh in 1900? So, too, Mr. Herbert’s 
rhymes for children and others, and Mr. Arkell’s satiric lampoons 
are as pleasant as ever they were, and as surprising; and each 
author is nobly supported by his illustrator. There is a certain 
fine austerity about M. de Cassagnac’s cracker; his style suits 
his noble theme, the wines of France. Any book about wine, 
written respectfully and with knowledge, is welcome to the 
oinophilist ; but thrice welcome is a volume of such magnificent 
style as this : 


By G. K. Cuesterton. Sheed and Ward. 


It. will be a happy thought to reserve a bottle of great breed to go 
with the cheese : it is the interpreter of all wines and, if one dare say 
so, their touchstone. It admits all wines, exalts all wines, whatever 


they be; or underlines their deficiencies. 
The Best of Low will serve as nuts to the wine; here you have 
not only the pick of Low’s recent cartoons, but also, for the first 


etemiieeel 


time, his own comments on the persons and the incidents he js 
immortalising. Mr. Hare’s nimble, easy prose and Mr. Aldin’s 
lively pictures will recall old Christmases to many; here is g 
book which those who were given in their childhood Irving's 
essays with Caldecott’s illustrations may give to their children, 
Mr. Hare writes an excellent chapter on highway robbery and 
another on smuggling. Mr. Housman presents rather a stinging 
cracker: his two plays are variations on themes in _ his 
Duke of Flamborough, and an essay on Queen Victoria’s escape 
from Mamma and marriage to Prince Albert, who was not, says 
Mr. Housman, the son of his father. These are rather high 
matters for light treatment. Mr. Housman says it is an historic 
fact that Albert was not the Queen’s cousin; it would, then, be 
an appropriate theme for a dramatist to depict Victoria’s emotions 
when she learnt of the fact. His present play rather misses its 
proper crisis, and has only a kind of sub-acid historic irony. 

A. P. H.; Evoe; Y. Y.; E. V. L.; A. M.—by this time all 
readers of Punch and THE New STATESMAN know these initials, 
It is not for us to say which set is subscribed to the very best 
articles: enough that one regular reader of Y. Y. as he comes 
out week by week has just made a meal of twenty-eight articles, 
pausing only once during the feast. There is one essay which 
arouses now the distaste it aroused on its first appearance— 
that in which Mr. Lynd confesses that he wept when he saw 
a twitching simulacrum of Mr. Al Jolson “ sing ” “* Sonny Boy.” 
The fact, if it be a fact and not a false recollection, should be 
made the subject of a misleading case by Mr. Herbert; or 
perhaps it would make a new ballad for his favourite broad-brows, 
Both Mr. Herbert’s books are full of that angry sense that 
distinguishes his wit. Mr. Knox is never angry (except with 
Mussolini). We doubt if he is ever seriously annoyed. He likes 
to think he is annoyed; he knows he should know what his 
grievance is about, but he is not quite certain, and so gives many 
things and occasions and people the chance of proving their 
innocence. He suspects, though, that almost anything might be 
annoying, if looked at from a certain angle; and he is right. 
Mr. Lucas has given men up. He has gone once more to the 
dogs—a term which includes trout, rabbits and elephants; 
this is the lightest of our volumes, and one of the pleasantest. 
Mr. Marshall, of course, should be bribed or blackmailed by the 
Authors’ Society. Here once more he shows how a novel can be 
written and be exceedingly effective in about six pages of not 
very small print—so why have them any longer? Then, just 
when Mr. Marshall seems to have settled the mammoth fiction 
nuisance, comes Captain Graham and shows how much a novel 
gains from being told in verse. His rhymes have all his 
accustomed ingenuity, and he still greets the ‘“ paronamasia, 
play *pon words,” with a cheer. Of these volumes of fun and 
fancy, some are illustrated. Mr. Morrow does wonders with 
Mr. Marshall’s stories, and Mr. Stampa provides his author with 
the most fallacious broad-brow high-brows. Captain Graham 
has entrusted his poems to a new artist, and has been greatly 
rewarded. Mr. John Reynolds’s spirited and critical drawings are 
a delightful comment on a most exhilarating book. 


IMAGES AND INVENTIONS 


Broadside Ballads. With an Introduction and Notes by F. B. 
Fawcetr. Lane. £1 11s. 6d. 


Moby Dick. By H. MeEtvitte. 
Kent. Cassell. 15s. 

Atalanta in Calydon. By A. C. Swinsurne. 

The Book of Beauty. By Ceci. Braton. 


Tales from the Brothers Grimm. 
SAINSBURY. 


Illustrated by RockwELL 


Milford. 21s. 
Duckworth. 25s. 
Illustrated by HEsTER 
Etchells and Macdonald. £2 Qs. 


Modern Nymphs. By T. Lowinsxy and R. Mortimer. Etchells 
and Macdonald. £3 3s. 


Life and Death of Wolsey. By G. CaveNnpisn. Richards 
Press. £4 4s. 
Portrait of Heine. By Humsertr Wore. Cresset Press. £228, 


A Journey from This World to the Next. 
Golden Cockerel Press. £1 10s. 
The Stealing of the Mare. By Lady ANNE and W. S. Bivunt. 
Gregynog Press. £4 4s. 
There are still some people who profess to despise those 
who pay regard to a book’s appearance and demand that the 
volumes they read should appear indecently unclothed, 


By H. FIevpine. 
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CASSELL’S 


CHRISTMAS 


CHAPTERS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by Arthur James, First EARL OF BALFOUR 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 

THE LIFE OF THE ANT 

by MAURICE MAETERLINCK.  6/- net 

THE DIARIES OF JOHN BRIGHT 
with a Foreword by PHILIP BRIGHT 
Illustrated. 


General 


25/- net 


WOLSEY by HILAIRE BELLOC 
Illustrated. 15/- net 
LAST ESSAYS by The Rt. Hon. 


THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, P-C., D.L. 
15/- net 
BETWEEN OURSELVES 


by SEYMOUR HICKS. Illustrated. 2nd 


Impression. 10/6 net 
JOSEPH FOUCHE by STEFAN ZWEIG 
Illustrated. 15/- net 


ESSAYS AND OBSERVATIONS 
By the Rt. Hon. LORD HEWART of Bury 
(Lord Chief Justice of England) 12/6 net 


PROPHETS OF THE NEW INDIA 
by ROMAIN ROLLAND 21/- net 


THE GLADSTONE PAPERS 5/- net 


THE DECLINE OF MERRY ENGLAND 
by STORM JAMESON 10/6 net 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
by A. WYATT TILBY. Tflustrated. 15/- net 


SIR ROBERT HUDSON—A MEMOIR 
by J. A. SPENDER. Illustrated. 7/6 net 


THE SEVEN LOST TRAILS OF AFRICA 
by HEDLEY A. CHILVERS 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 
THE LIFE OF GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 
by THOMAS CALDECOT CHUBB 
Illustrated, 15/- net 

SALADIN, PRINCE OF CHIVALRY 

by CHARLES J. ROSEBAULT 


Illustrated. 12/6 net 
GEORGE ELIOT by J. LEWIS MAY 
Illustrated. 15/- net 

Special Editions 
MOBY DICK by HERMAN MELVILLE 


with 270 illustrations by Rockwell Kent 
15/- net 

THE VISION OF WILLIAM 
CONCERNING PIERS THE PLOWMAN 
by WILLIAM LANGLAND. A version by 
DoNALD ATTWATER, with seven wood-cuts 
by Denis TEGETMEIER. Limited to 200 
copies. £3 3S. net. 25 copies hand-coloured 
by the Artist, Full-leather, 10 1os. net 


Gardening Books by H. H. Thomas 


Illustrated in colour, half-tone and line 17/6 neteach 


The COMPLETE AMATEUR GARDENER 


THE BOOK OF HARDY FLOWERS, 
TREES, AND SHRUBS 





8/6 net each 


THE AMATEUR’S ROSE BOOK 
CASSELL’S GUIDE TO GARDENING 
ROCK GARDENING FOR AMATEURS 
ROUND THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN 
PRACTICAL AMATEUR GARDENING 





GIFT BOOKS 


10/6 net Novels 
ARNOLD BENNETT IMPERIAL PALACE 
7/6 net 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 


ROBERT HICHENS THE BRACELET 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
THE JESTING ARMY 
TEMPLE THURSTON 
MAN IN A BLACK HAT 
MARGUERITE STEEN 
THEY THAT GO DOWN 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
FOUR FAULTLESS FELONS 
ROSITA FORBES ONE FLESH 
BARONESS ORCZY MARIVOSA 
RIDGWELL CULLUM 
THE TREASURE OF BIG WATERS 


SHEILA MACDONALD 
JACARANDA NIELD 


E. BARRINGTON 
THE DUEL OF THE QUEENS 
*‘BARTIMEUS’ THE ELEPHANT’S HEAD 
SAX ROHMER 
THE DAY THE WORLD ENDED 
ERNEST BRAMAH A LITTLE FLUTTER 
GILMORE MILLEN SWEET MAN 
STEPHEN McKENNA 
THE CAST-IRON DUKE 


KATHARINE BRUSH 
YOUNG MAN OF MANHATTAN 


G. M. ATTENBOROUGH 
LADY OF DAYLIGHT 


Omnibus Volumes 





The Short Stories of 
WARWICK DEEPING 1000 pages. 


THE HUNDRED BEST ENGLISH 

ESSAYS Selected and Edited, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by the Rt. Hon. The EARL 
OF BIRKENHEAD, P.C.,D.L. Cloth 8/6 
net. Half-leather 15/- net. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD POETRY 
Cloth 10/6 net. Hialf-leather 15/- net 
Full Morocco 25/- net 

THE FATHER BROWN STORIES 
by G. K. CHESTERTON. 7/6 net 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
by H.G. WELLS. Complete and unabridged. 
Cloth 8/6 net. Half-leather 15/- net 


8/6 net 


Dictionaries 
CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY 
CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY 


CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY 


Cloth 7/6 net; Half-leather 10/6 net. With 
thumb index, Cloth 10/6 net; Half-leather 


13/6 net 
The Ideal Gift 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PANTOMIMES 
6 favourite stories—and a folding stage with 
16 characters for the play ‘‘ Cinderella,” 6/- net 


CASSELL’S, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 
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avowing that they get some strange satisfaction from books 
which look like waste-paper and can be treated as waste- 
paper. It is not for these that we recommend the hand- 
some volumes on our table; these are for bibliophiles, and at 
the same time all, so far as their print and arrangement go, 
can be read with pleasure and comfort. It would be foolish 
and impious to Jetraci from the great work William Morris 
did for the revival of printing; but it is a good thing that his 
devotion to Gothic lettering has not been generally followed, 
though we would not say that some books do not demand 
that antique dignity. The first four books on our list are 
productions of ordinary publishing houses, and compare 
extraordinarily well with the more expensive books of the 
private presses. (It is not perhaps sufficiently understood 
that the high price of many private press books is due to the 
fact that the number issued is comparatively small; if you 
print, say, two aundred copies only of a book you will have 
to charge 35 per cent. more than if you issue five hundred, 
and 100 per cent. more than if you issue fifteen hundred.) 

Mr. Rockwell Kent’s illustrations for Melville’s great novel 
are amazingly fine and appropriate; our only complaint 
against this very cheap book is its dumpy, rather undignified 
size. Broadside Ballads is an excellent example of fitting the 
book’s form to its content; the reader who turns over the 
pages of this handsome and scholarly reprint of the Osterley 
Park collection has the pleasure of a book that is in feeling 
a facsimile, in fact something much more artistic. One has 
only to compare it with the old Ballad Society’s productions, 
or Ashton’s reprints, to realise how well the publishers have 
done. The Oxford Press facsimile reprint of Swinburne’s 
Atalanta is perfect; and M. Georges Lafourcade’s introduc- 
tion gives a full account of the writing of this, the best 
known and the best of Swinburne’s plays. It is a great drop 
to Mr. Beaton. C’est chic, ga—or, in English, he has a 
nerve, that one. Mr. Beaton is a photographer who very 
often prefers to take what seem to be air-photographs of his 
sitters. He also writes about them, like this: 

Her subtle nose is knotty, made up of little lumps, and yet it is 
pointed enough to counterbalance the ovals of her eyes. Eyes 
before have surely never been so large as hers; they are huge eggs 
lidded with mauve tulip petals and one’s own delve into the cata- 
combs at the back of those shiny lids. 

Another lady’s nose is ‘‘ knobbly,’’ another has ‘‘ eyebrows 
like tapering mouse-tails,’’ of another he says “ her sullen, 
discontented, rather evil rosebud of a mouth is painted to 
brightest scarlet and is as shining as Tiptree’s strawberry 
jam.”’ For a purely silly present this book can be heartily 
recommended. For beauty—though. its production is admir- 
able—it compares but badly with Mr. Lowinsky’s Modern 
Nymphs—a series of pictures in the manner of Mr. Albert 
Rutherston, but without that artist’s whimsical gaiety, 
Mr. Lowinsky is seriously light when Mr. Rutherston would 
be lightly serious. The text supplied for these pictures, by 
Mr. Raymond Mortimer, while well written, is as silly as 
Mr. Beaton’s. It is tiresome reading prose that gives one the 
impression that the author is perfectly at home in the silk 
department, but nowhere else; Mr. Mortimer might pass for 
a Parisian almost anywhere except in Brussels. The other 
Haslewood book—the stories from Grimm—is one of the best 
books of the season—beautifully printed, a convenient size, 
and with some of the most successful work we have seen from 
Miss Sainsbury. The truly Tudor edition of Cavendish’s 
Wolsey—one of Morris’s most successful books—is printed by 
the Alcuin Press, and is a notable example of this young 
firm’s work. It is printed in a clear bold type, and is 
decorated with heraldic initials and tailpieces designed by 
Paul Woodroffe. No lovelier book has been published this 
year than the Golden Cockerel edition of Fielding’s Journey; 
as usual with this press care has been taken not only to 
produce a volume in which form and content balance 
exquisitely, but to find illustrations that will harmonise with 
the mood of the book. There are six etchings by 
Mr. Tegetmeier, and they have all the qualities needed for 
decorations for this book—irony, wit and a grave polish of 
style. Boldly Mr. Wolfe has joined that growing army—the 
poets who fail to translate Heine; it is doubtful if he should 
ever have tried. His fluency and rhetoric are too remote 
from Heine’s nervous, sudden, breath-catching speed. Still 
the attempt is gallant, and the book is lovely to look at. 


— an 


The most magnificent production of the season is, however, 
the Gregynog volume. This press produces comparatively 
little, and in very small editions—there are only two hundred 
and seventy-five of this volume. It is printed on a vellum- 
like paper with decorations, and one full-page illustration, 
by Mr. R. A. Maynard, coloured and gilded by hand. With- 
out any fallacious copying the book does give one the feeling 
of an illuminated manuscript. It was a real inspiration to 
give this splendid setting to one of the great transla- 
tions from the Arabic, a poem that has the strength and the 
beauty of the achievements it celebrates. 


AMERICAN MUSIC 


The Deepening Stream. By Dororny CANFIELD. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Philippa. By ANNE Dovcras SeEpGwick. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Canfield’s admirable novels are not as well known 
here as in her own country. It is a pity, for they have a 
quality that is more genuinely explanatory of America, or at 
least of the great body of serious, middle-aged Americans, 
than the books of any other author. She uses the traditional 
form of the English novel, but her spirit has a seriousness, a 
simplicity, a sympathy, a belief in ideals and idealism that 
we think of as typically American. This consciousness that 
‘* life means intensely and means good ”’ can most easily slip 
(and frequently does, as so many American novels prove) 
into sentimentality of a peculiarly sickly kind. Miss Canfield 
is saved from this by her passion for truth, her intelligence 
and her powers of observation, which show her how hardly 
this good is won, how painfully kept. 

Miss Canfield finds in music an interpretation of many of 
life’s mysteries, and her novel is not unlike a symphony, 
covering a great field of human feeling, with many instru- 
ments and many recurring themes, childhood, love, fear, war, 
all held together by a great motif, the justification of 
existence, as it is shown in the deepening stream of her 
heroine’s life. Particularly successful are the themes of child- 
hood and of national differences. Miss Canfield is always 
excellent with her children; she realises to the full how blind 
they are to great tracts in the life, particularly the 
intellectual life, of their elders, and how deeply sensitive they 
are to emotional states, their own or their parents’, to which 
they have in childhood almost the same reactions as they will 
in adult life. Her sympathetic grasp of national differences 
Miss Canfield has already shown in Home Fires from France. 
Here she displays admirably the contrast between the life 
of a child in the pathetically uncultured western towns where 
play was regarded as the best thing in life and life without 
play thought of as a vacant thing, and the life in the family 
of a French professor whose studious children feel childhood 
hardly long enough to give them a mastery of the keys which 
will open to them the adult life of conversation, thought and 
art. Even better are the contrasted pictures of Americans 
and French in Paris during the war, where ‘‘ Matey ”’ and 
Adrian Fort, the heroine and her husband, go on war relief 
work in 1915. This part is a third of the novel, and is the 
most brilliant, truthful and sympathetic picture of the 
sufferings, privations, heroisms, dangers, sorrows, emotions 
and comedies of war from the civilian’s point of 
view that we have read. The brief, caustic sketches 
of some American war relief workers—the young women 
who declared that ‘‘ Just between ourselves Paris has 
got Mason City beat a mile, n’est-ce-pas, what? This 
is the life,’ and the older women who boasted of 
‘** missions ’’ to the front ‘“‘ two days after Chateau-Thiery 
. . . before any cleaning-up had been done ’’—are admirably 
pointed and just. The accounts of the ‘‘ Peace Commission 
crowd ’”? make sad reading; and sad it is to be reminded of 
the passion with which war-weary, liberal-minded civilians 
turned to President Wilson to avert ‘‘ a future which brought 
no spiritual rewards for the ignominy of war.’’ Yet, as 
Mme. Vinet said, ‘* It was childish to dream of success at 
once. He has only stated the theme. To develop it will 
take your grandchildren and mine *”? All during the war 





‘*Matey ” is drugged by the woman’s narcotic of small 
personal services, but her husband returns with the con- 
viction that nothing can ever be gained by force and that the 
conscientious objectors were nearest the truth. 

If Miss Canfield’s novel is a symphony, Miss Sedgwick’s 
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GIFT BOOKS 


Books on the sSea 
The Atlantic 


SeasLore 


Ships and Sailors 


Three books written and illustrated by 
STANLEY ROGERS. 7/6 each. 


Famous Sea-Fighters 


By C. L. Lewis. Biographies of 15 
representative admirals from Phorimio 
to Beatty. Illustrated. 10/6 


Great Navigators and 


Discoverers 
By J. A. BRENDON. [Iilustrated. 7/6 


* 
For “Practical ’’ Boys 


Each volume illustrated. 7/6 


The Boy Electrician 
By A. P. MorGAN and J. W. Sims. 
Fourth Edition (1930), completely 
re-written and re-illustrated. All the 
apparatus and experiments described 
have been constructed and carried out 
by boys at home. 


The Book of 
Electrical Wonders 


The Book of 
Remarkable Machinery 


Two books by ELLISON Hawks, Editor 

of The Meccano Magazine. They 

cover almost the whole field of modern 
mechanical invention. 


* 


For ” Boys of All Ages re 
3 Volumes by 
T. C. Bripces & H. H. T1LTMAN 
Fully illustrated. 7/6 each. 


Heroes of Modern 
Adventure 


More Heroes of Modern 


Adventure 
These two books relate some of the 
recent exploits by land, sea, and of 
ocean-flyers, explorers in unknown 
forests and deserts, etc. 


Master Minds 


of Modern Science 
Published with the authority of many 
of the distinguished scientists whose 
achievements it relates, this book de- 
scribes the work of Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Sir Ernest Rutherford, Einstein, Mar- 
coni, Sir Jagadis Bose, John Baird, etc. 


Harrap ’s illustrated Christmas Catalogue is this 

year perhaps the most attractive of its kind! ever 

produced by a British publisher. Write for a free 

copy (mentioning “The New Statesman“) to 
39 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


*® [Thustrated Fdhtions 
HANDLEY CROSS 


By R. S. SurTEEs, with an Introduction by SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
and facsimile reproductions in colour of the original illustrations 
by John Leech. Limited Edition of 1,050 copies. Buckram, 42/- 
Times Lit. Supp.: “The cheaper reprints of this classic do not give 
an adequate notion of Leech’s marvellous sense of fun such as can be got 
from the delightful coloured prints in this edition. . There is a 
probability that the edition will appreciate in value.” 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
C. E. Brock. 


Illustrated with 16 plates in colour by 
Printed in clear type on deckle-edge rag paper. 
Cloth, 15/- ; full Morocco, 30/- 


J. B. PrrestLey (News Chronicle) : *‘ Well worth the money. Can be held 

without fatigue, read without eye-strain, and examined within and. without 

with considerable pleasure. [Of three illustrated books reviewed] itiwill 
make the best Christmas present,” 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


Entirely new presentation by WILLY PoGANy, the noted Hungarian 


artist. Text includes both the First and Fourth Editions of 
FitzGerald’s translation. Introduction by Professor George 
Saintsbury. Cloth, 15/- ; Leather, 30/- 


Also Edition de Luxe, 750 copies, signed by the Artist. Full Niger, 63/- 


Colour : ‘* Mr. Pogany’s plates are colourful and beautifully reproduced, and 
the black and gold ornaments to almost every page are a joy to the eye.” 


* Omnibus Volumes 
Each—Cloth, 8/6 ; Dermatoid, 10/6 ; Leather, 15/- 


GREAT SEA STORIES OF ALL NATIONS 


Edited, with Introduction, by H. M. TOMLINSON. 
147 Stories. 130 Authors. 25 Literatures. 1136 Pages. 


Prof. GEORGE GORDON in Book Society News : ‘I doubt if we have “ever 
recommended a better bargain than this book.” 


GREAT MODERN BRITISH PLAYS 


19 Full-length Plays. 1084 Pages. 


Including plays by Galsworthy, Maugham, Pinero, Ashley Dukes, Besier, 
Reginald Berkeley, Clemence Dane, H. A. Jones, Sutro, and Brighouse. 


Also Great Essays of All Nations and Great Stories of All Nations. 


el fninterrupted entertainment '— Spectator 


THE ENGLISHMAN AND HIS BOOKS 
In the Early Nineteenth Century 


By Amy Cruse, Author of The Shaping of English Literature, etc. 
Illustrated from contemporary prints, etc. 2nd Impr. 7/6 


ARNOLD BENNETT (Evening Standard) : “ Many of her ‘revelations’ are 
quite startling, and everyone who is interested in the evolution of reading, 
apart from reading itself, will enjoy the volume not mildly, but with gusto.” 


ALL PRICES ARE NET 
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Philippa is a quartet for strings, and we are reminded that 
the most sensitive, exquisite and beautiful compositions have 
been written for these delicate instruments. Miss Canfield’s 
book is a noble novel, but Miss Sedgwick’s is very nearly a 
masterpiece in miniature, the most unfaltering and 
economical piece of work that she has done. This is the more 
surprising, as her main theme is the primitive, ugly, painful 
and unsympathetic one of jealousy and it is repeated by all 
her instruments in turn. Aldous Wyntringham leaves his 
wife Beth and his children Philippa and Billy for Cosima 
Brandon, leaves Cosima to return to Philippa, who leaves him 
to marry Chal Day. That is all; but so sure and exquisite is 
Miss Sedgwick’s art, so natural her dialogue, so inevitable her 
plot that we feel not the expected boredom and disgust but 
‘* infinite passion and the pain of finite hearts that yearn.” 
Her theme is exquisitely stated in the first chapter when 
Beth and Philippa see Aldous and Cosima at a concert, and 
Beth intuitively and sickeningly knows all that is to come 


though she will not acknowledge it. Or does she 
dream she knows, and by dreaming precipitate the 
consequence she fears? That Miss Sedgwick does not 


consider; and herein her book does not fully probe the 
distracting couniry of jealousy. Philippa knows, too, 
almost more than we can credit, but she, and herein lies her 
strength, always acknowledges the truth. Since to this gift 
for reading character she adds charm, beauty, courage, 
intelligence and that terrible ability always to love herself 
best and to know what she wants and to take it, she becomes 
the person who has and to whom more is given. Only 
consummate skill could have made Philippa convincing and 
not repellent. Aldous, a Celt ‘‘ hot of nerve and cold of 
heart,’’ is one of the best modern masculine portraits done 
by a woman. He is cruel and selfish with that susceptibility 
to pain for himself that so frequently passes for sensitiveness, 
that disdain for those who feel more than he does and show it 
which seems like greater control and a greater sense of 
beauty. He has charm and intellect, he is a lighthouse to 
which forlorn and weary birds fly for warmth and comfort, 
and find only “‘ a pitiless glare.”’ 

Miss Sedgwick is right in showing that all the women react 
in much the same way to jealousy, that primitive and ugly 
shadow of love’s sun. The difference is that Beth knows the 
ugliness, recovers soon and does not fall again. She points 
no moral, but we find one in the touching conversation 
between her and her little deserted son. Beth defends 
Aldous, and says: 

aoe He fell in love with someone else. People can’t help that, 

_ eis 

He stood silent . . . and she felt in him the pressure of most 
unchildlike thought. And suddenly, turning his eyes on her he 
said: ‘‘Mummie, can’t people run away? I mean, when they 
feel it coming? It’s only little things with children, I know; 
but isn’t it really the same when you grow up? What I mean is, 
the more you go on looking at something you want to do, the more 
you can’t help doing it—and isn’t the only way, just to stop looking 
and run?” 

She tried to show Billy her own insights, but it seemed to her 
that his were perhaps deeper. She was afraid of him and his truths 
that put Aldous so far away and she said : “ I expect what happens 
is that they don’t know they’re in danger till too late.” And 
putting his arm in hers, to go with her, Billy said: ‘‘ It seems to 
me that mothers and fathers ought to know.” 

Here the child and his speech become symbolic; Miss 
Sedgwick passes naturally from realism to that deeper poetic 
meaning which gives to her work its fire and intensity. 


A STAR IN THE 


To Circumjack Cencrastus. 
8s. 6d. 

Hugh M‘Diarmid is one of the most important lyric poets 
alive to-day. He is the first poet for—for how many 
centuries?—to attempt the brave translunary things in the 
Scottish tongue. He has set himself to fashion out of the 
parish rusticities and obsolete curial speech of Scotland a 
modern canon capable of the highest modes of expression. 
He marks, then, a point of departure, though it is still too 
early to decide whether he is departing on a week-end excur- 
sion (in defiance of the Scottish Sabbath) or on a voyage of 
exploration. In any event, he has obviously enough work 


NORTH SKY 


By Hucu M‘Diarmip. Blackwood, 


ahead of him to satisfy the most ambitious and energetic of 





men. But there is also C. M. Grieve, who is a nationalist 
politician, deep in the counsels of Clann Albain, ap 
indefatigable propagandist, a quarrelsome and none too 
dignified bravo harrying the clucking respectables of his 
native land. Did he not withdraw his candidature for Parlia- 
ment to write a new poem? And is not this, in fact, the 
poem itself? For C. M. Grieve and Hugh M‘Diarmid are one 
and the same person. 

In Scotland it is almost impossible to praise M‘Diarmid 
without involving oneself in the incredibly bitter feuds in 
which Grieve is embroiled. And even on the safer side of the 
Border one cannot disentangle M‘Diarmid from his too faithful 
shadow, who breaks in, here to jibe at Neil Munro (the only 
Scottish man of letters who has had the courage to stay in 
Scotland), there to yelp at the editor of the Glasgow Herald, 
somewhere else to disparage Burns in comparison with sonie 
Gaelic poet whom, one suspects, Hugh M‘Diarmid cannot read 
in the original. 

On the other hand, we have to thank Grieve for a faith in 
Scotland and the Scottish ethos and for a salt and savage 
criticism that come pleasantly after the dolorous sentimental 
tosh which has for so long been the intellectual background of 
Caledonian letters. But M‘Diarmid would still be an interest- 
ing—perhaps a more interesting—poet if he did not so readily 
leave off singing to mount the soapbox. So, if one must take 
sides, I stand with M‘Diarmid against Grieve. 

This new poem of his is about 4,000 lines long; that is, it 
is almost half as long as the whole known corpus of Dunbar. 
And its theme is commensurately ambitious, whether or not 
we witness the ‘‘ circumjacking ”’ of Cencrastus, the serpent 
of Gaelic legend which encircles the universe and lies coiled 
in the soul of every man, figuring forth the essential duplicity 
of the human mind and its power of rearing back upon itself, 
This is a tall philosophic order, and it is no serious criticism 
to say that the poem is not uniformly successful. But it 
contains some of M‘Diarmid’s finest work, superbly 
rhythmical verse, firmly managed, stabbed with a fleering 
wit, fertile in experiment, with winking lights of thought 
deepset in it, and occasional explosions of a large humour. 



























MARY 
BAKER 
EDDY 


Dr. LYMAN POWELL 


—— 


This new biography is the result of twenty- 
five years’ study and of more than twelve 
months’ intensive research among the letters 
of Mrs. Eddy and other original papers at 
Boston. Dr. Powell tells a moving story of 
extraordinary interest and inspiration, with 
every detail documented and justified in an 
amazing way, from the point of view of one 
who is neither an assailant nor a defender of 
Christian Science. 


“* Dr. Powell has madea valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the life and character 
of the founder of, perhaps, the most steadily 
growing Christian religion of our time.” 

—The Observer. 
*“‘Caring nothing for Christian Science one 
way or another—and wrongly anticipating 
blatant propaganda—I found Mary Baker 
Eddy so powerful and splendid a person 
that I would not have missed the story of 
her passionate courage for worlds.’”’ 


—The Daily Sketch. 


Buckram edition, 20s. net. Leather edition, 30s. net. 
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A READERS CHRISTMAS 


John Galsworthy’s 


ON FORSYTE *CHANGE 


Acclaimed by The Times as ‘“‘rich with 
the best of Mr. Galsworthy’s genius, 
full of fun and sadness.” 7s. 6d. 


John Masefield’s 


THE WANDERER 


The epic of the sailing-ship. ‘‘ There 
could be no theme more befitting a 
Poet Laureate.”—The Times. 8s. 6d. 


fF. B. Priestley’s 


ANGEL PAVEMENT 


““The best-loved novel of 1930.” 
10s. 6d. 


Francis Brett Young’s 
JIM REDLAKE 


‘““The fragrance of this book is like 
that of apples in a loft, homely yet 
very precious.” —Daily Telegraph. 105.6d. 


Mary Borden’s 


A WOMAN 
WITH WHITE EYES 


‘‘A most impressive and moving 
book.”’—Spectator. 7s. 6d. 


Margaret Kennedy’s 


THE FOOL 
OF THE FAMILY 


A new Sanger story by the author of 
The Constant Nymph. 7s. 6d. 





W. Somerset Maugham’s 
CAKES AND ALE 


‘Intensely original, rigidly, audac- 
iously true to life.” —Arnold Bennett 
in the Evening Standard. 75. 6d. 


Sir Philip Gibbs’ 
SINCE THEN 


A study of post-war Europe “ painted 
with the brush of a master impression- 
ist.”"—Sunday Times. 15S. 


Henry Handel Richardson’s 


THE FORTUNES OF 
RICHARD MAHONY 


The November choice of the Book 
Society. ‘* An epic.” —Everyman, 
994 pages. 83. 6d. 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
THE FOURTH SEAL 


An enthralling story and “the best 
account of the collapse of Tsardom.” 
—Saturday Review. 15S. 


Brig.-Gen. E. L. Spears’ 
LIAISON: 1914 


““A most readable and absorbing 
book.”’—Spectator. 255. 


John Drinkwater’ s 


PEPYS 
The definitive life. ‘“‘ This was a 
book that had to be written.’ —The 
Times. 215. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LIMITED 
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A Christmas List of 
Bodley Head Books 


DREAM DAYS 


By KENNETH GRAHAME. A new Edition 
with illustrations in black and white by Ernest 
H.Shepard. 7s. 6d.net. Also a Special Edition 
on hand-made paper, signed by author and artist, 
limited to 750 numbered copies. 31s. 6d. net. 


TOM JONES 


By HENRY FIELDING. A New Edition 
with illustrations in photogravure and black 
and white by G. Spencer Pryse. 

“Mr. Spencer Pryse’s pictures for “Tom Jones’ 
are a triumphant success. They have something 
of Rowlandson’s gusto and a beauty which is 
severely and obstinately English.” —New Statesman. 
35s. net. 


MRS. DOSE, 
THE DOCTOR'S WIFE 


Written and illustrated by JOYCE DENNYS. 


Joyce Dennys, whose humorous sketches are 
well known, has produced a most amusing book 
on the troubles of a Doctor’s wife. It is an 
eminently suitable Christmas present. Give it 
to your doctor. 5s. net. 


DR. JEKYLL AND 
MR. HYDE 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 
illustrations in photogravure and black and 
white by S. G. Hulme Beaman. 


This is a finely illustrated and printed edition 
of a famous story, the first adequately illustrated 
edition to be published. 12s. 6d. net. 


ROYAL HOMES 
NEAR LONDON 
By BENTON FLETCHER. With 40 Illus- 


trations from pencil drawings. In this book 
more than 20 Royal Houses near London are 
described and illustrated. The author emphasises 
the historical associations of each, and his fine 
illustrations are a feature of the book. 21s. net. 


lilustrated Christmas List sent free on application. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., 
VIGO STREET, W.1 

















At one moment he is the poet with his singing robes about 
him; at the next the guttersnipe shouting rude words down 
the alley. One cannot complain of monotony. 

It is true that the old M‘Diarmid faults are here too: the 
maddening pose of intellectualism, excusable in an under- 
graduate but not in M‘Diarmid who is, after all, something 
more than a greenery-yallery, Proust-and-Valéry, foot-in-the 
grave young man; the inevitable stretches where philosophy 
nas defeated poetry and where M’Diarmid seems to have 
been too eagerly possessed by an idea to wait for the trans- 
muting processes of emotion. Why (one wonders too often) 
will he not trust his own intuitions? Why must he insist 
that he reads modishly and continentally and does not, like 
his benighted fellow-countrymen, draw 


my thochts o’ God and Man 
Frae Neil Munro and Annie Swan ? 
But these are, after all, only the vices of his virtues: his 
high seriousness and his salutary contempt for the intel- 
lectual worthlessness of his country’s recent literature. One 
can endure the lapses in a volume which contains so much of 
the pure ore of poetry: a phrase like “‘ the bible-black Esk,” 
whole passages like that where the stanza occurs: 


Or d’you still dream that this chimera, hope, 
Man, and ’yont Man—’ll be some fine morn’s morn? 
You'd be a mither? You've conceived sic things? 
To wark then, wumman! Let the bairn be born! 
the whole of “ A Moment in Eternity ”’ with its splendid 
opening : 
The great song ceased 
—Aye, like a wind was gone, 
And our hearts came to rest, 
Singly as leaves do, 
And every leaf a flame 
and stray quatrains to remind us how direct and pithy 
M‘Diarmid’s lyric statement can be: 


He has nae treasure in his pooch 

—Except a quid pro quo; 

And mony a bricht Saint Andrew 

That nane but he can show! 
At moments like that his true kinship is seen to be not with 
the old Makars or the Gaelic poets so much as with the 
balladists of his own Borderside. 

In one respect the poem marks a development which looks 
like a retreat. Its diction is notably closer to ordinary 
literary English than was the bulk of his earlier work, even 
those poems which were not mere experiments in vocabulary. 
There is not a line in it which cannot be understood by the 
English reader, scarcely a word which makes the quick- 
witted sigh for a glossary. ‘‘ This hauf English ”’ of which. he 
so bitterly complains, ought to have the excellent result of 
securing for him the audience which he has so long deserved. 
After all, the time for shaping a complete Scottish diction is 
not yet. For one thing, there is not a really scholarly 
Scottish dictionary in existence at the moment; and, for 
another, a re-made literary Scots must be gradually imposed 
upon a nation still painfully and pertinaciously perfecting its 
English. It is an odd coincidence that at present the pro- 
posal to found a chair of Scottish literature at Edinburgh 
University (incredible as it may sound, there is not such a 
thing in all Scotland) is encountering the sneers of the 
academic cliques which pass for an intelligentzia in that 
cultured capital. What is the use, they ask, of studying 4 
literature and a tongue so manifestly dead? M‘Diarmid is 
helping to answer that question. He is proving that the 
literature is one of the liveliest things in contemporary letters 
and that one may go back to Dunbar and Fergusson and the 
others, not to indulge a “‘ scholarly ’’ curiosity or to write a 
thesis for the D.Litt., but to find one’s feet as a man anil a 
writer among the shifting twentieth-century sands. If that 
chair is ever founded, its occupant a century hence will be 
compelled to give a good deal of attention to the work of 
Hugh M‘Diarmid. It would annoy present-day Edinburgh 
to be told that, but it is true. 

To Circumjack Cencrastus is a poem which should be read 
by all who wish to understand what is happening in the 
Scotland of this generation—and why it is happening. A 
good many of the seeds of to-morrow lie in this tantalising, 
beautiful, exciting and irritating book. They are already 
beginning to germinate. G. M. THOMSON. 
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MERCHANT VENTURER 
AMONG THE SEA GIPSIES 


By LEOPOLD AINSWORTH 


‘Those who like to read about far 

corners of the world could have no better 

entertainment.’ — Illustrated London 
News. 


‘He (the Merchant Venturer) makes you 
wish eagerly to follow in his footsteps.’— 
Dr. J. M. Bulloch in The Sunday Times. 


15s. net 


THE: REAL 
STANLEY BALDWIN 


By WICKHAM STEED 





‘An extremely able and well-written | 
study.’—The Morning Post. 


‘The riddle of a public character has 
seldom been more engagingly set before 
its contemporaries.’—The Observer. 


7s. 6d. net 


THe STORY or MARYAM 


By JOHN ANTHONY | 








‘A book whose flavour is as unusual as 
it is refreshing.’ — Times Literary 
Supplement. 


‘Mr. Anthony has tapped a very rich 
vein of humour. It is to be hoped that 
he will continue to give us more of the 
same rare quality.’—S. P. B. Mais in 


The Daily Telegraph. 
7s. 6d. net 
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PRINCES AND FAIRIES 


By STELLA MEAD 


A book for children—but a book of a_ | 

new kind. Asplendid gift-book, written 

by an author whose stories are loved by 

all happy children. A perfect gift— 

beautiful to look at, beautiful to read 
and beautiful in its illustration. 


‘The discriminating young demand 
Nisbet books . . . Here is a new | 
fairy-tale book in a gold and coloured | 
|  cover—richly desirable as a Christmas | 
| book.”—Vogue. 





Ss. net 
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Late Autumn Publications 





LETTERS OF 
ST EVREMOND 


Edited by JOHN HAYWARD. 8 plates, 21s. net. 
“Those who read him, with Mr. Hayward’s admirable and graceful 
introduction, will add a portrait well worth acquiring to their gallery of 
notable men, And some may even discover in him one of their favourite 


writers. He is a man-of-the-world author, an excellent letter-writer.”"— 
Desmonp MacCartny, in Sunday Times. 


THIS 
BOOK-COLLECTING 


GAME 


By A. E. NEWTON. With 135 Illustrations, 15s. net. 

“Lavishly illustrated and agreeably produced, This Book-Collecting 
Game is the expression of a personality; and one can recommend it not only 
to those who fancy an entertaining assemblage of book gossip. Mr. Newton 
loves London, and English sport, and English bookshops, and English 
books. . . . It is none the less amusing for being provocative.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement, 


THE TRAGEDY 
OF AH QUI 


Translated by J. B. KYN YN YU. 6s. net. 
An anthology of short stories by modern Chinese authors, throwing much 


light on contemporary China, as well as being themselves of the greatest 
possible literary interest. 


THE NATURE OF 
LIVING MATTER 


By Proressor LANCELOT HOGBEN. ss. net. 


Sets forth the philosophic standpoint of a modern experimental biologist, 
as Professor Eddington in The Nature of the Physical World has put forward 
a philosophical outlook based on modern physics, 


THE SEX 
REFORM CONGRESS 


Edited by NORMAN HAIRE, M.B. 710 pages, 
25s. net. 


Essays on every aspect of sexual education, hygiene, and behaviour, by 
English, American and European authorities, including Bernard Shaw, 
Bertrand Russell, C. E. M. Joad, Dr. Hirschfeld, Professor Fliigel, Dora 
Russell, Marie Stopes, Dr. Leunbach, Vera Brittain, Desmond MacCarthy, 
Laurence Housman, and many others, 


INTELLECTUAL 
GROWTH OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


By SUSAN ISAACS. 12s. 6d. net. 


F Probably the most important and original book of the year dealing with 
child education. ‘ Provides psychologists with new and unexpected 
data.”—New Statesman. ‘ A landmark in the history of English education.” 
—Teachers’ World. ‘‘ Valuable and very stimulating.’’—Yorkshire Post. 
“ A fascinating volume.”"—Everyman, 


SEXUAL LIFE 
IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By J. J. MEYER. 2 vols., 604 pages, 36s. net. 


“It covers the religious and social, as well as the sexual, sides of ancient 
Indian life. The author has extracted the most intimate details as to the 
relation of the sexes. The importance of such matters in the life of the East 
is difficult to overestimate. Professor Meyer’s study is comprehen- 
sive.” —Nature. 
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The Book Gift 
R. H. Gretton’s 


MODERN 


HISTORY 
1880-1922 


“History of a kind 
I like . . . Deserves 
space on everybody’s 
shelves.” 

J. B. Priestley. 





1188 pages, 12s. 6d. 
SECKFR 



































The Novel Gift 


Feuchtwanger’s 


SUCCESS 


“Makes contemporary 
life as heroic, beautiful 
and terrible as any tale 


of the Middle Ages.” 


Sinclair Lewis. 


750 pages, 10s. 


SECKER 
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KEEPSAKES 


HE cry for economy is rarely listened to at Christmas 
time, except by those whose natural readiness to 
save needs little encouragement. Most of us will give 
our relations and friends presents; most of us hope to 
receive presents, and most young people, unless the nature 
of the young has gravely altered, are wishing that the 
presents will not be useful. There is something contradictory 
in the words “ useful present,’’ especially if they are used 
from adult to child; for the child knows then that he will get 
something which it has simply got to have, boots, say, or an 
overcoat or even gloves. Yet there may be people who, 
while they can afford proper presents, will be distressed at 
the idea of being wasteful. One can argue with them soundly 
enough that no present, however apparently merely a thing 
of pleasure or luxury, need be wasteful; that luxury and 
waste are more relative than most things in the world, and 
that there are times when a seat at the play or at a football 
match, a box of cigarettes, a meal that would normally be 
an extravagance, an ornament, or a Christmas cracker may 
be as necessary as anything can be short of the few absolute 
necessaries of life. Still, if there are such worried ones, why 
do they not solve their problem in the simplest, most con- 
clusive way? Why do they not give books for presents? 
If by any chance the recipient is a person who has not got a 
taste for reading, then you are put on your mettle to find 
the right book; for everyone can learn to enjoy literature, 
and few actions earn more lasting gratitude than the teaching 
to a novice the delights of a library. If you give people books 
for Christmas, your conscience, unless your choice of litera- 
ture is exceptionally silly and banal, will be clear on the 
score of economy. It is still true that reading maketh a full 
man, although the quality of the available stuffing is now 
rather more dubious than it was in Bacon’s day. Yet we do 
suffer in our time from a plentiful superabundance of loud, 
empty men, men who have filled themselves at very different 
springs than the Pierian, and men whose utterances are mere 
verbosities, a gross form of self-relief that is very distressing 
to their neighbours. Why should we not do what we can to 
fill those crepitating voids? And what surer method than 
by the giving of good books? 

It is impossible to deal properly with the many new books 
published every year; and you may find yourself unwilling 
even to venture into the waters of that ocean. If so, there 
are plenty of old books to choose from—-you may frequent old 
bookshops, indulge in that glorious sport reading the cata- 
logues of the great booksellers, or attend, at the strange hour 
of one, at the opening of some auction of a gentleman’s 
library. The books thus acquired may still be bargains, and 
are often handsomely bound. They will rarely, however, be 
** new,’’ and so can only be given as presents to people who 
already understand book-collecting. For the novices you 
can always buy reprints of old and modern classics— 
admirably printed and often ridiculously cheap. That, too, 
is a point to be remembered in favour of books as gifts— 
you have a wider range of prices here than in any other form 
of present; the price of your gift may be in three figures or 
in one. 

Attached as some of us are to the classics, we would not deny 
the charm that belongs to the new books—the book bought 
as soon as it is out, the book about which everyone is talking, 
or the book, if you’re lucky, about which no one talks, until 
you whisper of its merits. Well, here are the publishers’ lists 
before you. There is no need to pretend that this year has 
been a year of brilliant masterpieces. There were just as 
many masterpieces published this year as last. What is more 
to the point—and there are many publishers who wish it was 
said more often, with less chatter about “ greatness ” and 
** supremacy ’’—is that there have been, as usual, a great 
many very readable books published this year, books that 
have an especial appeal to the people of to-day and yet 
suggest something more permanent. Also book-production 
reaches higher levels every year. There are now very few 
publishers indeed who publish ugly, mean-looking books, and 
some books now of many firms are as fine as those of the 
private presses whose enterprise and enthusiasm have done so 
much to restore the level of craftsmanship in book-making. 
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OUR LORD BIRKENHEAD. An Oxford appreciation by Ivor 


Thomas. The book of the moment. Frank, fearless, full of good stories. “A lively 
little book that ‘F. E” would have liked.”—j. M. BULLOCH. 5s. net 


EDWARDIAN HEY-DAYS by George Cornwallis-West. “A jolly 


book, full of stories of club life and sport and society. Yet stay! I am not sure about 
that story regarding the honeymoon of Clare Sheridan. I liked the story!?’—HAROLD 
NICOLSON (Evening Standard). Illustrated 15s. net 


THREE TITANS by Emil Ludwig. Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, Beet- 


hoven. “May be congratulated on three admirable studies ... unusual powers of 





graphic description.”’—J. D. BERESFORD (Sunday Times). Illustrated 15s. net 
( by Moyra Charlton by Patrick Russ 
TALLY HO CAESAR 
The Story of an Irish Hunter The Story of a Panda Leopard 
Illustrated by LLONEL EDWARDS Illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE 
$ Introduction by LORD LONSDALE The author, the son of a London $ 


The author was eleven years old doctor, was fifteen years old when 
when she wrotethisstory ofanIrish he wrote this book. “One of the 
horse. “If you keep the copy you __ best animal stories of the season. 
meant to give away buy another.” Entirely delightful.”—Observer. 
—Sunday Times. 5s. net 5s. net 


/ 
A YEAR ON THE GREAT BARRIER REEF by C. M. Yonge, 


leader of the Great Barrier Reef Expedition. “Challenges comparison with that 
classic “The Voyage of the Beagle.’ A thriller.”—Spectator. Royal 8vo. Illus. 21s. net 


SAMOA UNDER THE SAILING GODS by N. A. Rowe 
Introduction by Lloyd Osbourne. “Wherever the books of Stevenson are read, this 
volume will have its appeal.”—Saturday Review. “One of the most sensational 
political documents to be published since the War.”’—Sunday Referee. 

Illustrated 15s. net 
THE EMPEROR KARL by Arthur Count Polzer-Hoditz 
“There is something peculiarly tragic about the downfall of the great House of 
Hapsburg. ... This very able presentment of the case for Karl deserves to be care- 
fully read.”—Times Lit. Sup. Illustrated 21s. net 


KAISER AND CHANCELLOR by Karl Friedrich Nowak 


“Undoubtedly the most authoritative account of the Kaiser’s reign.” —Telegraph. 
“This important book.”—The Times. Illustrated 21s. net 


THE POWER AND SECRET OF THE JESUITS by Rene 


Fulop-Miller. “One of the most vivid pictures of the Jesuits that has ever been 
drawn.”—Nation. “An impartial history...an immense task ... hard to praise too 
highly.”—Times Lit. Sup. Illustrated 21s. net 


A WOMAN ON HER WAY by John Van Druten, author of 


“Young Woodley.” “A unique achievement.’—New Statesman. “In narrative skill 


and breadth of handling it is an advance on the excellent ‘Young Woodley.’”’— 
ARNOLD BENNETT (Evening Standard). 7s. 6d. 


THE STORK, a magazine about books and authors, published by Putnam and sent 
free on request to any address. A Christmas Children’s Supplement has just been 
issued and will be sent to you with The Stork. 


PUTNAM, 24 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 
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or 


Japan in Trousers 
Vol. I. 
criticised 
writers 

whose reputa- 
tions were in 
the main earned 
before the War. 


by 
SHERARD 
VINES 


Author of 
sca 


SCRUTINIES 
Vol. II. 
VARIOUS WRITERS 


studies those of later growth, including 
T. S. ELIOT, ALDOUS HUXLEY, 
JAMES JOYCE, D. H. LAWRENCE, etc. 


75. 6d. net. 


*¢ HUMOURS 


UNRECONCILED ” 


78. 6d. 


net. 








WISHART & CO. 
19 Buckingham St., W.C.2 













HONEST 


by 


ONE HAS BEEN 


By 
JACK B. F, G. FISHER 
YEATS ‘‘ This is a very striking first novel, 
but in spite of its apparent sim- 
as plicity, it is extraordinarily 





words as in paint.” 
The Guardian. 










full of interest 
of charm.” 
Daily 
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SLIGO 


. is a book of importance, of far 
greater importance than most of the books 
which, this month or any other, will receive 
two-column reviews.” 
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T. Earle Welby. 


difficult to fathom the work- 
ings of the characters’ 
minds, all of whom are 


if not 
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** Tt is all gloriously up to sample, and I can guarantee that 
to be unable to continue any of these verses at the Christ- 
mas table will be to find yourself counted among the 
illiterate and humourless.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Within Four Walls (of German Prisons) 
By Major M. C. C. HARRISON and Capt. H. A. 
CARTWRIGHT. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 

*¢ A breathless account of the fun, as well as the cruelties, of 
a German prison camp. Capt. Cartwright’s illustrations 
possess real humour.”—Everyman. 


Recollections of a Prisoner of War 
By LORD PHILLIMORE, M.C. With Maps. 10/6 net. 
‘His narrative is brisk and amusing, and deserves a 
high place among books of its class.” —New Statesman. 
“The escapes are told modestly and vividly. Very 
interesting, too, are the accounts of an escaped prisoner’s 
travels.”’—Birmingham Post. 


Early Days in East Africa | 

By the late Sir FREDERICK JACKSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Governor of Uganda, 1911-17. Illustrated. 21/- net. 
“¢ Sir Frederick was not only an administrator of sagacity, 
but a keen and original observer of nature and men. He 
tells of Masai warfare, of slave dealing, of wild game, 
of native customs, and many other matters of interest and 
historical importance.”—Times. 


Leaves from Indian Forests 
By Sir S. EARDLEY WILMOT, K.C.LE. With Plates 
and Drawings in the Text. 10/6 net. 
** A delightful book on forest life and sport. The author 
delighted as much in the scene of the jungle as in the 
wild life, and his trained eye was ever discovering fresh- 
ness and interest there.””—The Times. 


Climbs on Mont Blanc 
By JACQUES and TOM de LEPINEY. Trans. by SYDNEY 
SPENCER. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


“ An excellent translation of an excellent book, interesting 
in matter, bright and picturesque in style.” —Sunday Times. 














THE INDIAN CRISIS 
A Passage to India 


By E. M. FORSTER. 5/- net. 


If you are deeply concerned with the Indian problem, 
you will certainly have read this remarkable study of 
Anglo-Indian life. Now is the time to ensure that your 
friends do not form their opinions without the help of 
what the Quarterly Review has called “‘ That magnificent 
novel; the greatest novel of this century.” 


* *E. M. FORSTER’S other Works, at 5/- net 
each. HOWARD’S END: A ROOM WITH A VIEW : 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY: WHERE ANGELS 
FEAR TO TREAD. 








GHOST STORY BOOKS 


By Dr. M. R. JAMES, O.M. 


A WARNING TO THE CURIOUS, etc. 5/- net. 
GHOST STORIES OF AN ANTIQUARY 5/- net. 
MORE GHOST STORIES 5/- net. 
A THIN GHOST AND OTHERS 4/6 net. 
THE FIVE JARS: A Fairy Story. Illus. 6/- net. 


=—=EDWARD ARNOLD & CO.= 
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Plato's Britannia 
By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


CROWN 68vo. 6s. NET. 


‘A wise, witty and wholly good-tempered book 
which, while | foresee myself distributing it lavishly 
this Christmas, | have earmarked for my own shelves.’ 

—PUNCH. 


Greybeards at Play 


or Literature and Art for Old Gentlemen. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


CAP. 4to. Illustrated by the Author. 3s. 6d. NET. 


‘Compact gaiety.'—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


Essays in Satire 
By RONALD KNOX 


CROWN &8vo. 


“Some of the most effective as well as enter- 
taining satires in the language.”—TIMES. 


The Things That 
Are Not Caesar's 


By JACQUES MARITAIN 


Translated by J. F. SCANLAN 


LARGE CROWN. 7s. 6d. NET. 


In this tremendously challenging book ‘the most 
powerful force in contemporary French philosophy ' 
discusses the relations between Church and State. 


A Monument to 
St. Augustine 


By M. C. D’ARCY, S.J., MAURICE BLONDEL, 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON, ETIENNE GILSON, 
JACQUES MARITAIN, C. C. MARTINDALE, $.J., 
ERICH PRZYWARA, S.J., JOHN-BAPTIST REEVES, 
O.P., B. ROLAND-GOSSELIN, E. I. WATKIN. 


DEMY 8vo. 12s. 6d. NET. 


‘A remarkable tribute..—New STATESMAN. 


‘No more appropriate monument could have been 
devised.’—osseRVER. 





Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. NET. 
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SCRIBNERS 


OUR TIMES 
The United States 1900-1925 


Vol. 3. Pre-War America 


by Mark Sullivan 


“. . . @ delightful book for an idle evening.” 
—Everyman. 


Illustrated. 21s. net. 
JEB STUART 
by John W. Thomason, Jr. 


An account of Feb Stuart, the great cavalry leader 
of the Confederate Army, and the part which he 
took in the American Civil War. 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 


THE CLASSICS 
IN TRANSLATION 


by F. Seymour Smith 























An annotated bibliographical guide to the best 
translations of the Greek and Latin Classics 
into English. 


“. . . almost as indispensable as Bradshaw.” 
—New Statesman. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW 
CONTRACT BRIDGE 
by Harold S. Vanderbilt 


A revised edition incorporating the latest 
developments in the game. 
“.. . you cannot fail to learn from it.’— 


A. E. Manning Foster. 6s. net. 








INSTIGATION OF THE DEVIL 
by Edmund Pearson 


Studies in murder and other odd occurrences. 
Illustrated. Ios. 6d. net. 





RIDERS OF THE PLAGUES 


by James A. Tobey 


The Story of the Conquest of Disease. 


“ Comprehensive and throughout eminently read- 
able.””—The Scotsman. 12s. 6d. net. 


SCRIBNERS 
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roore fully than we have had it hitherto, Bonar Law’s opinion 
of the American war-debt settlement. Mr. Steed argues that 
the responsibility for what was done by Mr. Baldwin at 
Washington in 1923 rested with the author of the Balfour 
Note, and he adds the interesting fact that in the private 
conference with Bonar Law, at which the American 
Ambassador, George Harvey, was present, Mr. Baldwin main- 
tained complete silence, offering no explanation or defence 
of the terms he had accepted. 

In Mr. Wickham Steed’s survey of the past five years there 
is little mercy for Mr. Baldwin. The failure to grapple with 
the mines problem, the loss of British influence on the 
Continent after Locarno, the breakdown of the Geneva naval 
conference—all this and much else is gathered up into 
the indictment of a statesman for whom—it is evident enough 
—Mr. Steed has a strong liking. He devotes a chapter to 
Mr. Baldwin as orator, from which, perhaps, many readers 
may draw an inference other than that suggested. ‘‘ I have 
never been a rhetorician or an orator,’’ Mr. Baldwin told the 
Cambridge Union, and fell back upon a favourite quotation, 
Froude’s denunciation of oratory as “‘ the harlot of the arts.”’ 
Mr. Steed adds that he has always been ‘a preacher, a 
moralist, an uplifter,’”’ and that his “ plain speech goes 
home.’’ But surely the essential point here is that no living 
English statesman has used a carefully wrought rhetoric more 
deliberately than Mr. Baldwin, and that with no other has 
the wish and the spoken word been so often a substitute for 
the deed. 


THE WORLDS THEY USED TO KNOW 


The World I Used to Know, 1860-1912. By Frau Marir von 
Bunsen. Thornton Butterworth. 18s. 

Idle but Happy. By Vere Ker-Seymer. Chapman and Hall. 
18s. 

The Diaries of Colonel the Hon. Robert Fulke Greville. 

Edited with notes by F. McKno Biapon. Lane. 18s. 
It is becoming more and more difficult every year to find 

an effective unhackneyed title for a volume of reminiscences. 
Frau Marie von Bunsen has been happy in hers, both in the 
German, Die Welt in der ich lebte, and in the free English 
rendering given to it by her translator, Mr. Oakley Williams, 
The World I Used to Know. Mutatis mutandis, the words 
describe almost equally well Colonel Robert Fulke Greville’s 
hitherto unpublished Diaries and Mr. Vere Ker-Seymer’s very 
pleasant autobiography. Colonel Fulke Greville’s world was 
that of George III. He was the “ Colonel Well-bred ”’ of 
Madame d’Arblay, whose diaries covered the same period as 
his. Charles Greville, the more famous diarist of the 
following three reigns, was a distant cousin of his. 

The world Frau Marie von Bunsen used to know between 
the years 1860 and 1912 was of wide range, extending from 
the England of Lord Beaconsfield to the Italy of d’Annunzio 
(whom she describes as looking like ‘“‘ a little dissipated bird 
of prey’’) and to the America of Pierpont Morgan. It 
was in Berlin in 1878, and during the Berlin Congress, that 
she first saw ‘‘ Dizzy,’’ at the very height of his fame. She 
gives a vivid and characteristic picture of him. Alfred 
Austin had invited the author and her sister Ida to lunch at 
the Kaiserhof Hotel, at which Lord Beaconsfield was 
staying: 

I can see the scene quite distinctly still. The great man, so 
familiar from portraits and caricatures, appea on the sweep 
of the grand staircase. A tall figure, deeply lined, keen, clever, 
semitic features, dressed in conspicuously studied elegance, in light 
grey summer overcoat, light grey trousers, patent leather shoes, 
and light gloves. Erect, leaning lightly on the arm of his private 
secretary, Monty Corrie, afterwards Lord Rowton, ... he de- 
scended the stairs slowly, self-consciously and with assured dignity. 
That he should be the cynosure of all eyes he no doubt looked on 
as a matter of course. The scene was admirably staged but I shall 
never lose the impression of the theatrical, the rehearsed effect. 


I did not like him. I confided to my diary: ‘‘ He looks neither 
noble nor great, at most clever and sensitive.” 


The author declares that she lacks “‘ the two principal 
postulates ’’ for a good autobiography, namely, ‘‘ the need 
of the confessional and the impulse for self-revelation.”’ ‘‘ I 
never felt the need for confiding the intimate things of my 
inner life to any one at all,” she says. ‘‘ Although I was 
fond of talking, and talked a lot, I refrained from discussing 
the primal instincts.’”’ However that may be, she has given 





us a self-revealing and at the same time an extraordinarily 
interesting book, in which the most notable chapters are those 
about the Empress Frederick and of Carmen Sylva, both of 
whom she knew intimately. Extraordinarily interesting, too, 
in its very different way, is Mr. Vere Ker-Seymer’s record of 
his ‘‘ idle but happy ”’ existence, from the days of his unique 
cosmopolitan schooling down to to-day. Mr. Ker-Seymer, 
who was born in Paris, where his father was first secretary 
at the British Embassy under Lord Lyons, is, we may fee] 
certain, the only Englishman ever educated in succession at 
Winchester, at the Dominican Ecole St. Elme at Arcachon, 
at the Handels-Schule at Frankfort-on-the-Main and at the 
Antwerp Ecole de Commerce. The St. Elme experiment was 
a singular one, for nothing could be imagined more unlike 
English school life than the Spartan regime carried out there, 
and the young ex-Wykhamist was the sole Protestant among 
500 Roman Catholics. It lasted only nine months, but it was 
am immense success apparently. When the boy returned 
home his mother hardly recognised him. ‘‘ Maybe it was the 
sunshine; maybe the pine woods in which the school was 
situate; maybe it was the sea-air, or the gymnastics, or the 
unlimited claret and water.’’ (Claret and water replaced tea 
and coffee at meals.) ‘‘ I only know that I had grown three 
inches in height and breadth, and from not being a strong 
child had developed into the healthiest youth imaginable.” 
From the Frankfort Handels-Schule family reverses sent 
young Ker-Seymer to the Argentine for ten years instead of 
into the diplomatic service as had been intended. Of his 
experiences there and in Paraguay he writes with refreshing 
liveliness. But his best chapters are about Paris and London, 
where he has spent his idlest and happiest hours. To judge 
from his pages on motoring and aviation, by the way, he 
must be the most energetic idler living. The chief value of 
the Fulke Greville Diaries will be for the student of the 
Court of George III., and, in particular, for the alienist 
interested in the King’s madness, but they record incidentally 
many curious and amusing things. Among the illustrations 
to the volume is the excellent portrait of Colonel Robert 
Fulke Greville himself by Hoppner. 
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